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Art. I.— Voyages historiques et littérairesen Italie, pendant les 
années 1826, 1827, et 1828, oul’Indicateur Italien. Par M. 
Valery, Bibliothécaire du Roi aux Palais de Versailles et de 
Trianon, 5 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1831—3. 


We have often heard, during the last fifteen or twenty years, 
complaints made of the great deficiencies of all modern tours and 
travels in Italy, and of the want which is still felt of a good de- 
scription of that country. On looking over many of the nume- 
rous works on the subject published since the last peace, we 
have ourselves joined in the remark, and expressed our surprise 
at the scantiness of the information contained in most of them. But, 
in considering the subject more calmly and leisurely, we have come 
to the conclusion, that there was also some degree of unreason- 
ableness in our complaint, which was owing, as in the case of 
most other general topics of complaint, to our not having clearly 
defined, in our own minds, what we wanted—what we meant by 
a description of Italy, A full and complete description of that 
country and its inhabitants, which should embrace its geography, 
statistics, politics, and economy, its various administrations, insti- 
tutions, codes of laws, and systems of society, the manners and 
habits of its several races, the antiquities and classical remains, 
the works of modern art, the natural beauties and curiosities, the 
state of literature, science, education, and religion—a description 
which should treat of all these and other cognate matters, and 
which would give satisfaction to the scholar, the artist, the phi- 
lologist, the politician, the statesman, the moralist, the natural 
philosopher—such a description, we say, could never be contained 
in any single work; it must be gathered from a hundred 
different sources, and could never be condensedwithin the limits 
of three, four, or five octavo volumes. In the same manner it 
has been acknowledged to be impossible to write a satisfactory 
single history of modern Italy ; the subject must necessarily be 
divided, to be done efficiently and without confusion. ‘The real 
ground of complaint, therefore, against modern writers on Italy, 
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is, not that they do not give us all the information we may want 
or wish, an expectation which would be most unreasonable on 
our part, but that they have attempted to give us too much ; and 
that their information is of too multifarious and promiscuous 
a kind, and as such unavoidably incorrect in many points, and 
confused in its arrangement. If each writer on Italy had laid down 
for himself, from the first, a plan of that part of the subject which 
he intended to treat of, and which would naturally be that which 
he understood best, and of which he was best qualified to judge, 
and had directed his researches chiefly to that particular depart- 
ment, we should have had by this time a collection of much 
valuable and well arranged information concerning that country. 
That there has been no plan of the kind, however, is evident, from 
a mere glance at the table of contents, and even the title-pages of 
the generality of the Italian travels and tours. They are most of 
them sadly deficient in method. Political strictures, controver- 
sial arguments, critical remarks, sketches of manners, antiquarian 
researches, arts, sciences, letters, laws, people, and country, are 
all jumbled together. It was impossible for any one to have 
treated of all these matters with equal discrimination. Accord- 
ingly, most of these general descriptions of Italy are crude and 
unsatisfactory. Some writers of more moderate views have 
contented themselves with giving a sketch of one particular part of 
Italy, and they have succeeded better. Among these Chateau- 
vieux’s Letters on the Agriculture of Lombardy and of the Cam- 
pagna of Rome, Sismondi’s Tuscan Agriculture, Tournon’s 
Etudes Statistiques sur Rome, Burton on Roman Antiquities, 
Bunsen’s Beschreibung der Stadt Rom, Keppel Craven’s Travels 
in Puglia and Calabria, S. Rose’s Letters from the North of 
Italy, and several others we have occasionally met with, deserve 
particular commendation. 

The author now before us, M. Valery, made three different 
journeys through Italy in the years 1826, 1827, and 1828. He has 
aptly styled his work, “* Voyages historiques et littéraires,” thus at 
once defining the kind of information which may be looked for in 
its pages. Himself a man of extensive erudition, a librarian to 
the French king, literature, both ancient and modern, and biblio- 
graphic researches, were his element. Accordingly, he has given 
a more complete and satisfactory account of the numerous Italian 
libraries than any author we have ever seen; including a list of 
not fewer than sixty public libraries, either national or belonging 
to universities and ecclesiastical institutions, besides others in 
the palaces of the nobility. The works of art, both ancient and 
modern, have formed the next object of M.Valery’s investigations. 
Of the great public museums and galleries, and of the numerous 
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str collections, whether in palaces, convents, or churches, ‘he 
as given an extensive catalogue raisonné, In his strictures. 
on the arts he has referred “ to the authorities of Lanzi for paint- 
ing, of Cicognara for sculpture, and Quatremére de Quincy 
for architecture; I have only added my own impressions. The 
book of Lalande is now old, and since his time the history of the 


arts has made great progress, of which I have endeavoured to 
avail myself.” 


“* With regard to the historical and literary part of the work, for which 
I was better prepared by having passed my life in the midst of books, I 
have conceived that the reform which has taken place in our days in the 
study of history, the system of investigating truth, and of scrupulous 
discrimination in relating particulars, and giving a faithful picture of ac- 
cessories, might be usefully introduced in a narrative of travels. In de- 
scribing places and monuments, I have recalled the memorable events, 
the great personages, and the poetical associations of Italy, which are con- 
nected with them. When I have met with inscriptions which had in them 
something characteristic, 1 have given them at length, especially where 
I have found allusions to some affecting tale of misfortune, or to some 
noble character unknown to, or misjudged by, the world. In examining 
the libraries, I have endeavoured to make the history of books auxiliary 
to the history of men, to rid bibliography of its dry minuteness, and 
to render it philosophical and instructive. The kind reception of 
my colleagues, the librarians of Italy, and my connexions with many of 
the other learned men of that country, have furnished me with much 
valuable information and assistance.” —Preface, pp. ii, iii. 

But although M. Valery has concerned himself more with 
the memories of the past than with present events, with books and 
monuments rather than with living men, he has not travelled 
through Italy and sojourned in its cities, without payit z attention 
to what was passing around him. The moral features of Italy, 
the state of society, the various governments, and their forms of 
administration, polity, and laws; these must, at least in their 
effects, force themselves, now and then, upon the attention of an 
intelligent traveller: on such occasions our author has stated 

lainly what he found to be the case, without caring for parties, 
for ultra-liberals or ultra-absolutists, for the Duke of Modena or 
the Pope, for Austria or the Italian unionists. The work of 
Simond, which, notwithstanding its incorrectness and hasty judg” 
ments, perhaps went deeper into the subject of the political and 
social condition of the Italians than most other travels made since 
the peace, is now getting out of date, for, although published in 
1828, it was written in 1817. Society, at that time, had not yet 
recovered from the agitations of the great political change ; things 
were unsettled, out of joint; people fancied the actual arrange- 
ments to be merely temporary; the country had suffered much 
s 2 
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by the war and by the two seasons of scarcity of 1816 and 1817. 
Mach of the gloomy views of travellers, between 1815 and 1820 
must be attributed to all these circumstances. The twenty years 
that have elapsed since the restoration have effected changes m 
Italy as elsewhere, for to pretend that society has remained sta- 
tionary in that country would be a mere ebullition of party spleen. 
M. Valery,, whom we are now going to follow in his tour, ‘will 
tell us a different tale. 

Coming from the St. Bernard, the traveller enters Lombardy 
by the splendid bridge lately built on the Ticino at Buffalora, 
and which marks the boundary between the Sardinian and Aus- 
trian territories. This bridge, one of the handsomest in Italy, is 
nearly 1000 feet long and about 30 feet wide. It is entirely cased 
with granite. It was completed in 1828, and the expense of its 
construction amounted to 3,200,000 francs, 


‘* No where, perhaps, is the administration of the roads and bridges 
so actively and usefully employed as in Lombardy. The roads are like 
the walks of a parterre; even the patches of grass growing here and 
there, are carefully picked out. The numerous rivers and canals 
which intersect the roads are crossed by solid and handsome bridges. 
The whole of this part of Italy exhibits evident marks of material pro- 
sperity; it is a thriviug agricultural country, and the Austrian dominion 
appears here in a favourable light. This government, economical and 
even niggardly in other things, is munificent in what concerns the roads. 
But, though munificent, it is not prodigal: the keeping up of the high 
roads in Lombardy, for a length of 1518 Italian miles, costs one million 
and ‘a half of Austrian livres yearly, or about 1800 frances for every 
French league ; a very moderate sum."’—vol. i. p. 100. 


We may add to our author’s remarks on this subject, that, be- 
sides the high roads which are maintained at the charge of the 
state, the communal roads which have been opened or repaired 
since the peace.of 1814 amount to a total length of $294 miles, 
for which a sum of twenty-four millions of livres has been spent 
_by the yarious communes and municipalities. Thirty years ago, 
there were hardly any communal roads in Lombardy deserving 
the name. The communications between village and village, and 
between these and the nearest high road, were wretched tracks, 
which served also as drains for the rain-water. 


Our author, like other travellers, was struck with the gay, 
wealthy, crowded appearance of Milan, which reminded him of 
Paris. The number of handsome carriages on the Corso, in the 
afternoon, produces a high idea of the opulence of the Milanese. 
The abundance of provisions, the number of shops, inns, and 
coffee-houses, a general appearance of comfort and even luxury, 
every thing tells the stranger that he is in a land of plenty and 
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of good living, of which last the Milanese are notoriously fond; 
‘The houses, of the nobility are large and convenient, rather than - 
magnificent ; their appearance is modern; they are not styled pg~ 
lazzi, like the more ambitious structures of Genoa, Flofenceé, and 
Rome, but simply case, The cathedral, it Duomo, which is nat 
yet, and, perhaps never will be, finished, with its’ hundreds of 
spires and thousands of statues, all of white marble, is more 
striking than handsome; its architecture is anomalous, and infe- 
rior in gothic grandeur to that of the cathedral of Cologne, of 
which it is said to have been at first intended as an imitation. 
We cannot, of course, follow M. Valery in his account’ of the 
churches, their paintings, and monuments; that is, as be himself 
modestly says in his preface, a sort of recitativo obbligato, an 
indispensable part of every itinerary, though not always the most 
entertaining to the reader at home. i 


“The internal splendour of the Italian churches. is amazing. to..a 
foreigner. The altars, the pulpit itself, are often enriched with agates 
and other precious stones ; i never felt, however, any economical pre- 
judice against this luxury of the altars, which is not wasteful and corra 
ing, like some other kinds of luxury; most of these valuable stones, the 
lapis lazuli, the agates, the verd antique, the alabaster, the porphyry, 
could hardly be restored to circulation, and even those of smaller dimen- 
sions and greater value appear to me better placed upon an altar, where 
they add to the majesty of sacred worship, than if they were removed 
from it, in order to enrich the sabre of a conqueror, or to deck the fore- 
head of a prostitute.”—p. 133. 


Our author is pleased with the internal neatness of arrange- 
ment, and the gratuitous accommodation of benches and stools, 
in the Italian churches, and which are certainly very different from 
the squalid, naked, barn-like appearance of those of France, 
where paltry straw-bottomed chairs are let for hire, by trucking 
old women, at one or two sols a-piece. “ France is perhaps the 
country of all Europe in which the House of God is worst 
furnished, and our neglect in this particular is unworthy of oar 
civilization.” This neglect, however, is not confined to the fur- 
niture and accommodations; the attendance is equally scanty; the 
churches are little frequented in France, at least in the great 
cities, except by women, mostly of the humbler classes. We 
have heard, however, that within the last year or two it is become 
fashionable, at Paris, to go to church: we wish it may become 
a want, a feeling, rather than a fashion. 

The turgid style, the forced attitudes, the dramatic delivery of 
Italian preachers have been often commented upon, and not un- 
frequently exaggerated. Our author found the style of Italian 
sermons unpretending, familiar; it is the harmony of the law 
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guage, the musical intonation, and the animated physiognomy of 
the preacher, which give vivacity and warmth to his delivery. At 
times, the preacher assumes towards his audience a tone of friendly 
chit-chat, which suits Italian manners, and which gives to his 
sermon an additional pathos, and excites a powerful sympathy in 
his hearers. A young and clever preacher, Father Scarpa, in his 
sermons during Lent, at Rome, used to close his peroration by 
entreating his audience to join their prayers to his on behalf of 
his dear mother, who was then dangerously ill; this was “ the only 
reward he asked of them for his exertions for the salvation of 
their souls.” The same preacher, having once delivered a charity 
sermon, when the collection came to be mad-, such was the 
effect of his eloquence, that several of the people of the lower 
classes, men and women, artisans and country labourers, having 


no money to give, threw into the bag of the collector their rings 
and other trinkets. 


“« Independently of the genius of the Italian language, which is less 
didactic and much more figurative than the French, the style of pulpit ora- 
tory in Italy must differ from that of France, in consequence of the differ- 
ent moral state of the two countries. In Italy, both faith in religion and 
laxity of morals are commen; there are few thorough-paced, calculating 
libertines ; the preacher must, therefore, combat the violent passions of 
the lower classes, and the frailties of the higher ones; while we, in 
France, want reasoning, didactic preachers, for our more regular but 
also more incredulous populetion.”—p. 137. 


The venerable basilica of St. Ambrose is the most interesting 
church in Milan. Its wide pronaos, after the manner of the 
temples of antiquity, its mosaics of the 9th century, the tombs 
of the Emperor Louis II., who died in 875, and of the Arch- 
bishop Anspert, his contemporary, contrast singularly with its 
modern and splendid chapels of later ages. The handsome 
Missal of the 14th century, which is kept in the archives of the 
church, has a rich miniature representing the coronation of Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti, the first duke of Milan, with the figures of the 
ambassadors, prelates, and other personages of distinction, who 
were in the procession. 

The Ambrosian Library is become a sort of sanctuary for the 
learned, owing to the valuable discovery of the palimpsesti, made 
first by the meritorious Mai, in 1814, and which led to his fur- 
ther discoveries in the Vatican, The palimpsesti of Cicero, 
and of the letters of Marcus Aurelius and Fronto, which Mai 
deciphered in the Ambrosian Library, came from the monastery of 
Bebbio, in the Apennines, which was founded by St. Colum- 
banus in the beginning of the 7th century, and which, like that 
of Monte Casino, and the other early monasteries erected in the 
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mountainous regions of Italy, became a safe depository of many 
precious MSS., of the then not yet very remote classical ages. 

_ Itis very probable, that other literary treasures of antiquity still 
lie concealed among the Bobbio MSS. in the Ambrosian 
Library. Among the curiosities of the middle ages, M. Valery 
notices a collection of twenty volumes of MS. letters, Latin and 
Italian, of distinguished men of the 16th century, most of which 
are still unpublished. There are also ten letters of the famous 
Lucrezia Borgia, daughter of Pope Alexander VI., and Duchess 
of Ferrara, to Bembo, who was for a time in love with that for- 
midable beauty. Bembo’s love, however, in this instance, would 
appear to have been of a platonic nature, were we to judge from 
his epistle, in Spanish verse, which he addressed to Lucrezia, and 
to which the lady answered, sending him a curl of her fair hair, 
which curl is still to be seen, together with her letter. Bembo’s 
correspondence with Lucrezia, which began in 1503, continued 
at intervals until 1517, after Lucrezia’s total reformation of her 
former life. M. Valery, in a note, p. 143, refers to several 
authorities not generally known, concerning Bembo and Lucrezia. 
It is the miscellaneous and anecdotical erudition, connected with 
history and biography, and with which M. Valery’s text, and still 
more his notes abound, that renders his book especially interest- 
ing to literary men, as a guide through Italy. Unlike his prede- 
cessors, he does not content himself with asserting facts upon 
slight authorities or hearsay, but he examines them critically, and 
refers his readers to his authorities, that they may investigate them 
themselves, if they feel inclined. ‘This is the way in which all 
philological and historical information ought to be imparted. 
After saying this in praise of our author, we shall not be thought 
too censorious if we notice some inadvertencies which naturally 
enough occur in so muitiferious a work. He speaks, for instance, 
of Lucrezia’s correspondence with Cardinal Bembo: but Bembo 
was not a Cardinal at the time, he was not even a priest; he only 
became both in his old age, in 1539. When he knew Lucrezia, 
he was little more than thirty; a man of worldly habits and accom- 
plishments, a frequenter of courts, and an elegant writer. The 
word “ Cardinal,” applied to Bembo at that period, is apt to mis- 
lead readers with regard to his general character and life. When 
Bembo became a cardinal, he had been for years an altered man 
in his moral conduct. Thus, one single little word can affect the 
character of a whole transaction. ‘There is so much disposition, 
in our days, to exaggerate the errors of individuals, in order to 
throw obloquy upon whole classes, that we ought to be very care- 
ful not to administer to such a propensity. It is justly observed 
by Mr. Dunham, in his History of the Germanic Empire, that 
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history, in moderw times, “has been’ made: the‘organ of present 
opinions, and that truth has but too often been perverted to'serve 
‘a purpose.” We have repeatedly seen the statement of: Bembo’s 
irregularities aggravated by the supposition that ‘he was at the 
time a member of the Sacred College, and even Lucrezia Borgia 
has been made worse than she really was, in a strange compound 
of fiction and caricature which has lately issued from the Paris 
press, and been exhibited on the Paris stage. 

The Ambrosian Library has 60,000 printed volumes, and 10,000 
MSS.; some say 15,000. But it has no catalogue, and the 
volumes are not labelled.. The appearance of this multitude of 
books, ranged along the sides of the vast hall, without any titles 
or indications on the outside, has something mysterious in it; it 
looks like a collection of occult and forbidden science. It ap- 
pears that the founder, Cardinal Frederic Borromeo, who took 
great pains in the collection of this library, forbade the compilation 
of a catalogue, and that it would now require a dispensation from 
Rome in order to depart, in this respect, from the injunctions of 
the legatee. The librarians, of whom there are three, two.of whom 
are styled doctors, all men of erudition, know by long practice 
where to seek for the works; theirs is a sort of traditional cata- 
logue of the memory. The famous Virgil, which belonged to Pe- 
trarch, and which was carried to Paris and restored in 1813, the 
Josephus translated by Rufinus on papyrus, and according to 
Mabillon twelve centuries old, are among the curiosities which 
are shown to strangers. The collection of the MSS. and drawings 
of Leonardo da Vinci has been scattered about the world; one 
volume only has been restored to the Ambrosian Library since the 
peace; fourteen more are at Paris in the library of the Institute ; 
one is in the King’s Library at the British Museum, and some 
others are in Lord Spencer’s library. 

The palace of Brera, which is the Louvre of Milan, has a 
library containing 100,000 volumes, and a museum with many 
paintings of the earlier masters,—the Hagar by Guercino, which 
was a favourite with Byron, aud the charming Sposalizio, the. work 
of Raphael, when he was twenty-one years of age. There is also 
a rich cabinet of medals, ‘The annual exhibition of paintings by 
living artists takes place at Brera. Pelagiof Bologna and Hayez of 
Venice were, when M. Valery visited Milan, at the head of their pro- 
fession. Appiani, one of the best modern Milanese painters, died 
in 1817. Bossi, another painter of reputation, died before. Longhi, 
the celebrated engraver, died in 1831. The Marquis Caguola, a 
distinguished architect, who has raised among other structures the 
seers arch at the Simplon gate, is, we believe, still living. 

area, one of the first civi! engineers of Italy, has constructed the 
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fine canal from Milan \to Pavia, which was opened in 1819, and 
the bridge of Buffalora already mentioned. We wish M, Valery 
had been more particular in noticing the. principal artists-of the 
various Italian cities, as well as the men of science and literature 
who are either living or have lately died,-and adding: some short 
biographical sketches. Many learned and meritorious meu of 
Italy ave.little known beyond the sphere of the town or state) in 
which they live. Lombardy has lost of late years several indivi- 
duals of eminence. Monti died. in 1828, and Pindemonte soon 
afterhim. Gioia the indefatigable, though at times, eccenttic, 
economist, died in 1829. Scarpa, Volta, Oriani, Tamburini, 
Luigi Bossi, are also dead. The venerable Romagnosi,a profoutid 
thinker, a learned jurist, and a virtuous moralist, is still, we beliexe, 
living. Of the good and gifted Manzoni, Valery speaks with tlie 
esteem which he deserves. Grossi is a Milanese poet of censi- 
derable merit. The two Sacchi, Bertolotti, Dandolo, Bazzoni, 
are pleasing prose writers, 8I89 
ilan seems to be now the most literary town .of Italy, af we 
may judge from the number of works that issue from. its presses. 
“ Notwithstanding the numerous reprints in the various Italian 
states, and the usual inconsistencies of the censorship, the: pub- 
lishing and bookselling trade is flourishing in Lombardy.” Besides 
the voluminous collections of Italian, Latin, and Greek classics, 
many original works appear every year. Some splendid. works 
illustrative of the arts, which prove the high state of Italian en- 
graving, have been published at Milan of late years. The Famiglie 
celebri Italiane by Count Litta,—the Costume antico e modernoiby 
Dr. Ferrario,—the magnificent series of views, sections, plans, and 
monuments of the Italian churches,—the works of Ennio Quirino 
Visconti, and several others,—are at least equal to any thing of the 
kind published in France or England. Major Vacani’s *‘ History 
of the Campaigns and Sieges made by the Italian Troops in Spain, 
from 1808 to 1813,” dedicated to the Archduke John, is: an: im- 
portant work in a military and historical point of view, and sre- 
markably well executed. 
‘“* Notwithstanding the accusations of the liberal journals, says 
our author, the absolute government of Austria is not fond of 
darkness. The Austrian empire is one of the countries of Europe 
in which popular education is most encouraged.” —p, 155. °.M. 
Dupin had already acknowledged this in 1827, in his Furces:pro- 
ductrices de la France ; but M. Valery has been the first to make 
known the application of the Austrian system of universal educa- 
tion to Lombardy. None of the travellers who had ipreceded!him 
seem to have noticed the subject. The Austrian system'of popu- 
lar education resembles in its main features that of >the Prussian 
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States, which has been so fully described by Victor Cousin, in his 
excellent “‘ Report on the State of Public Instruction in Prussia.” 
There are two classes of elementary schools in Lombardy, minor 
and upper ones. The minor elementary schools are established 
in every commune or village, and, where the commune is’ too 
small or too poor, two are united for the purpose of supporting 
one school between them. The school is supported at the expense 
of the commune, which, however, if poor, is assisted by the trea- 
sury. ‘The schoolmasters have a fixed salary of from 250 to 
400 Austrian livres. They must have attended the lessons on 
method or pedagogy in one of the normal schools, and have a cer- 
tificate that they are qualified for teaching. All children from the 
age of six to twelve of each commune or parish, are obliged to 
attend the schools unless prevented by illness. The rector and the 
inspector of the district are answerable for the fulfilment of this 
regulation. Poor children have their books supplied from the 
scholastic fund. The minor elementary schools have two classes, 
consisting of reading, writing, arithmetic, and religious instruction. 
A third class is also very generally added, which includes [talian 
grammar, calligraphy, epistolary composition, the first rudiments 
of Latin, the History of the Bible, and the expounding of the les- 
sons of the Gospel, which occur on Sundays and other festivals. 
The upper elementary schools are established in the towns, and 
are-supported by the public treasury. They consist of four classes, 
the highest being devoted to the elements of mathematics, geo- 
metry applied to the arts, drawing, architecture, mechanics, 
geography, and physics. Religious and moral instruction forms 
part of every week’s studies. In the schools of the chief towns 
there is a fifth class for history, the theory of commerce, book- 
keeping, chemistry, and the French, German, and English 
languages. 

The schools for girls consist of three classes, and the instruc- 
tion is adapted to the occupations and pursuits of their sex. 
Excellent moral and sanitary regulations are enforced in all these 
schools. All corporal punishment is strietly forbidden; cleanliness 
and health are especially attended to; and habits of sincer'ty, cordi- 
ality, and propriety, are sedulously inculcated among the children, 
For further details, we must refer our readers to the Manual pub- 
lished for the use of the masters: Manuale dei maestri elementari, 0 
sia compendio dei metodi d’insegnamento e d’educazione per le scuole 
elementari del Regno Lombardo Veneto, Milano, 1821.* Valery 
notices a little moral catechism for children, which is used in the 


* Several articles on the subject of Italian education, and especially on the schools 
of Lombardy, have appeared in the Journal of Education, Nos. V, VI, XVI. and XIX. 
to which we may refer our readers for more ample details, 
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schools of the Austrian Empire. Its general principles are sound 
and enlightened; tolerance and charity towards persons of all 
conditions and religions are inculeated; education and industry 
are pointed out es the main-springs of the prosperity of states. 
The duties towards the sovereign are explained according to the 
principies of absolute monarchy, such as the Austrian government 
is, but the tone in which this. precept is expounded 1s far from 
being bigoted or intemperate. As this passage has given occa- 
sion to much obloquy, without ever having been correctly quoted, 
it may be worth while here to transcribe it from the text: Dovert 
dei sudditi verso il loro Lionarca, per istruzione ed esercizio di let- 
tura della seconda classe delle scuole elementari, Milano, 1826. 
After saying that “'The sovereign ought to be honoured with the 
same sentiments of love and gratitude which are due to a parent, 


on account of his paternal care for the happiness of his subjects,” 
the following sentences occur : 


“ How ought subjects to conduct themselves towards their sovereign ? 
--They ought to conduct themselves, in all that he commands in his 
quality of sovereign, as faithful servants do in that which their masters 
order them.—Why should subjects look upon the sovereign as their 
master ?—Subjects ought to look upon him as their master, because he 
has a right to be obeyed by them, and because he has the high jurisdic- 
tion (alto dominio) over the property and persons of his subjects, and 
can lawfully dispose of them in the exercise of his sovereignty.” 

This is the doctrine of absolute monarchies, upon which indeed 
they are founded. To expound such a doctrine is therefore to 
state what is the existing law, that every one may be acquainted 
with it. We, in constitutional countries, do not admit that 
doctrine ; but, as long as there are states in which the same forms 
the fundamental basis of the civil system, we must expect to hear 
the principle asserted and acted upon there. It is with politics 
as with religion; we cannot have uniformity of principles through- 
out the world. And it were difficult to expound the monarchical 
principle in a milder and more temperate form than in the above 
sentences; the qualification of the sovereign in his “ high ju- 
risdiction, and in the lawful exercise of his sovereignty,” is worthy 
of remark, as excluding acts of personal or capricious despotism, 
and implying that the sovereign must act according to established 
laws and fundamental principles, which is, in fact, the great dis- 
tinction between moderate orderly monarchies, such as Austria, 
Prussia, Denmark, Tuscany, &c., and the tyranny of the middle 
ages, the despotism of. the East, the late vicious and disorderly 
absolutism of Spain and Portugal, or the overbearing autocracy of 


Louis XIV. and Napoleon. 
“The effect of this general education is already felt in Lom- 
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bardy,” says Valery, who was travelling in 1826-8, and we may 
hope to see the fulfilment of a fine saying of the: emperor (the 
late Francis), who, being urged to establish an exceptional. judicial 
system for Lombardy, on the plea that the Austrian criminal 
code was too mild and slow in its operation, answered, “ That. the 
moral education of the people would soon render! his code as, fit 
for Lombardy as it was for Austria. When the people ‘have 
learned to read, they will cease to stab,” said he, 


“This vast system of popular instruction excited the alarm of some 
positive minds among the natives themselves. Some noblemen of Milan 
remonstrated with the emperor, saying that, with so many schools, Lom- 
bardy was a lost country. Francis, however, persisted ;_ he himself ex- 
aniined in his cabinet the reports of the different school inspectors ; no 
prince, since the time of Dionysius bas paid so much attention to schools, 

ut this is assuredly the only point of resemblance between a monarch 
who is so honest a man and the tyrant of Syracuse.”—pp. 157, 158. 

We have other evidences as to the beneficial results of the systein. 
Not'only have heinous crimes, such as murders, robberies, and 
thefts, rapidly decreased, which may be the result also of peace, 
‘general security, and the vigilance of the police, but we find several 
Italian philanthropists, and economists, Aporti, Sacchi, Serristori, 
&c. expatiating on the good effects of popular education in 
Lombardy. ‘The testimony of Aportiis most favourable. In his 
‘Relazione sulle scuole di Lombardia e specialmente sulle scuole in- 
fantili ;’ he dwells especially on the habits of order, propriety, 
‘and self-control, to which young people have become accustomed, 
and to the kind social feelings which they derive from their com- 
mon education, in which rich and poor are mixed together without 
distinction. The clergy of Lombardy seem to have entered into 
their part of the task with sincerity and zeal. 

The upper elementary schools were first established in 1821, 
and the minor or communal ones in the following year. In ten 
years afterwards, 1832, there were, in the nine provinces of Lom- 
bardy, containing 2,233 communes, 2,336 boys’ schools attended 
by 112,127 pupils, and 1,199 girls’ schools, attended by 54,640 
pupils, to which if we add those children who are taught in the 
private schools, in the holiday schools, asylums, and other chari- 
table establishments, they make altogether about 189,000 children 
of both sexes, between six and twelve years of age, receiving 
instruction at a time, out of a population of 2,379,000 inhabitants. 
The expense of the elementary schools amounted, for 1882, to 
about 3,825,000 livres, of which two-thirds are defrayed by the 
treasury, and one-third by the communes, It was calculated that 
more than half a million of pupils, or nearly one-fourth of the 
existing population, had received their education at the schools 
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from their first institution. Of the Venetian provinces, which have 
a population of 1,900,000, we have not seen the returns later than 
the year 1826, when there were 1,402 schools attended by 62,841 
children. The number of course must have increased in propor- 
tion since, “’Ten or twelve years ago,” says Aporti, “ there were 
hardly any mistresses im Lombardy qualified to keep girls’ scliools, 
except in the monasteries, whereas now there are 1,100 well quali- 
fied school-mistresses.” ‘The impulse being thus given, infant 
schools have been established, as well as holiday schools, and 
schools of industry for artisans in various towns. In the province 
of Cremona alone, there were, in 1833, fifty-nine holiday schools, 
many of which were attended by grown-up persons who had not 
had the advantage of elementary education. An account of the 
schools in the city of Milan is given by Sacchi in his’ Quadrd 
Statistico degli Instituti di publica beneficenza di Milano negli 
anni 1830, 1831. Making every reasonable allowance for imper- 
fections and deficiencies in this great plan of popular education, 
it is impossible not to perceive that a vast moral change is taking 

lace in the mental state of the great mass of the population of 
hoteberdy. And that the change was much wanted we have the 
testiniony of Aporti, who states that, at the close of the late war, 
after so many political vicissitudes which had unhinged the whole 
former frame of society, the great mass of the people, and espe- 
cially of the humbler classes, were sunk into a very low state of 
morality, and were living in gross ignorance of their religious and 
social duties. See also Sacchi: Jstruzione elementare in Lom- 
bardia, 8vo. 1834. 

The secondary education is given in the gymnasiums and_-ly- 
ceums, besides thirty-eight private houses of education, sanctioned 
by the Director Generals of Studies. The course of studies!and 
regulations-of discipline may be seen in the Codice ginnasiale, 
ossia raccolta degli ordini e regolamenti intorni alla costituzione 
ed organizzazione dei ginnast, Milano, 1818. For scientific 
education there are the two universities of Pavia and Padua. M. 
Valery, after giving the list of the various faculties, and their re- 
spective courses, in these universities, and mentioning the names 
of several of the professors, observes, that this list serves also to 
refute the charge of obscurantism alleged against the Austrian 
government: 


“ Here are, among others, a course of statistics, which we have never 
had in France; a course of pedagogy or true normal school, and one of 
diplomatic science, or a school of charters, of which we are also deficient. 
On questioning some of the principal professors, I have been told that 
they are neither dictated to, nor trammelled by, authority in their respec- 
tive lectures. The salaries of the-professors are higher than they were 
under Napoleon, It is remarkable to see a government economical and 
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military, such as Austria, dispiaying a sort of magnificence in the salaries 
of magistrates and professors, two powers in society to which former ab- 
solute governments were not very partial....With regard to liberty of 
conscience, I doubt whether it can be greater in any other country ; there 
is no spiritual power at the helm, and prowess have been forbidden to 
declaim against heresy. Whilst the vile Ghetto stilidisgraces some of 
the other Italian cities, the Austrian government of Lombardy consults 
its delegates about the condition of its Jewish subjects, and the means of 
ameliorating it; the emperor Francis visits at Mantua the asylum for 
destitute Jews, and the Chancery of Vienna congratulates officially the 
Israclitic society of Mantua on its philanthropic exertions. Mendicity 
has been suppressed, and workhouses have been established. The ad- 
ministration endeavours to avail itself of the new mears of social im- 
provement ; vaccination is generally practised, and the Milan lists of 
deaths for the years 1822, 1823, do not contain a single death by the 
small-pox, Savings banks have been established: the operation of the 
cadastre, or general survey and estimate of the land, continues ; the chairs 
of statistics of Pavia and Padua are unique of their kind in Italy. No 
doubt the Austrian government in Lombardy is rigorous in some respects ; 
but it is very far from that raw savage despotism which Galiani admired 
so much. ‘The influence of Austria does not affect the manners and the 
national character of its Italian subjects ; it seems to be intrusive rather 
than injurious ; it is deficient in sympathy without being hostile : the Aus- 
trian government, in short, with wisdom in its administration, is not 
oppressive, but it feels heavy.”—p. 160. 

Como, a pleasant town of 15,000 inhabitants, has a fine and 
ancient cathedral, a lyceum founded in 1824, a handsome theatre, 
and a splendid casino, or literary assembly-rooms, “superior,” 
says our author, “toall the establishments of the same kind in 
Paris.” ‘The delightful banks of the lake of Como and their nu- 
merous villas have been often described; yet M. Valery contrives 
to add fresh interest to his account of them. 

Bergamo, a large town of 30,000 inhabitants, is neglected by 
the generality of travellers, although it contains a number of 
handsome churches with valuable paintings, a library of 45,000 
volumes, and a school of painting and architecture called Carrara, 
from the name of its founder, with a gallery of paintings by some 
of the best masters, ‘The fair of Bergamo is still one of the most 
important in Italy; it is held in the month of August, in a vast 
quadrangular building, which contains various courts and streets, 
with 600 shops filled with the manufactures of Lombardy and 
other parts of the Austrian empire. At the fair of 1833, goods 
were sold to the amount of twenty-five millions of livres, or one 
million sterling, one-third of which consisted of silk. Silk is one 
of the staple productions of Bergamo, and silk manufactories have 
been established in the country for centuries past. 

Brescia,—a wealthy, well-built city of 34,000 inhabitants, in a 
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delightful healthy situation, surrounded by well cultivated hills, 
which form the lowest step of the Alps, and in the neighbourhood 
of the two lakes of Garda and Iseo,—is the most important town 
of Lombardy next to Milan. It has many fine palaces’ and 
churches, with good paintings, especially of the Venetian masters; 
several private galleries, the principal of which are those of Counts 
Lecchi and Tosi ; a handsome campo santo or cemetery; a public 
library of 28,000 volumes, the gift of the learned Cardinal Que- 
rini; a lyceum, several gymnasiums, and three colleges for female 
education. An ancient temple, of the reign of Vespasian, with 
fine marble columns and statues, has been lately discovered, amon 

which is a superb brass statue of Victory. The learned Dr. Labus 
has published an account of this temple. Brescia is, next to 
Rome, the city of Italy that can boast of the most inscriptions and 
fountains. The public fountains are seventy-two in number, and 
the private ones amount to several hundred. The Academy of 
Sciences or “ Ateneo” of Brescia has published several volumes 
of interesting memoirs. Brescia has produced many men of letters 
and science, of whom we wish M. Valery had made a more dis- 
tinct mention. Among others, the mathematician Tartaglia, the 
painter Gambara, Father Lana, the learned Mazzuchelli, Count 
Corniani ; and among the living ones Arici, Labus, and Ugoni, de- 
serve particular notice. Several families of Brescia have histo- 
rical names, such as the Avogadri, Martinengo, Gambara, &c. 
The nobility and other landed proprietors of Brescia, unlike those 
of .most other Italian cities, spend a great part of the year at their 
country-houses; they are fond of sporting, fishing, riding, and of 
good cheer, and they are remarkably hospitable to their visiters, 
“ Etiquette is banished from their social board. In former times 
those delightful hills and valleys were stained by frequent murders, 
the result of jealousy or hereditary hatred. Now there is no rival- 
ship, except in the art of making the best wine.” Such is the 
description given of the Brescian country life, and of the improve- 
ment of national habits, by an amiable Italian writer, whose early 
death is much to be lamented,—Count Pecchio, in his life of Fos- 
colo. The country round Brescia is well cultivated, and carefully 
irrigated ; a great quantity of silk is made in this province as well as 
in that of Bergamo, and there are manufactures of fire-arms, and of 
iron and copper wares, for which the neighbouring mountains 
furnish the ore. The people of Brescia are proverbially spirited 
and quick, and they were at one time among the most quarrelsome 
in Italy. ‘The country population is healthy, robust, and tall, and 
much superior in appearance to that of the Milanese plains; it 
furnished the finest soldiers for the army of the kingdom of Italy, 
These second or even third-rate towns of Italy, which are seldom 
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visited and little noticed by tourists in general, are exactly those in 
which an intelligent traveller would find new matter for informa~ 
tion and description, instead of the eternal repetitions about Venice 
and Milan, Florence, Rome, and Naples, which are now become 
of trite notoriety. In the numerous provincial towns of Italy, he 
could ebtain also, with proper introductions and a discreet beha- 
viour on his part, an easier access to familiar Italian society, 
of which travellers on the high roads see, in fact, little or nothing ; 
he might there study the many varieties of the Italian character, 
and ‘spend his time ina more profitable manner than in sauntering 
about'the Corso or Toledo, amidst the noise and dissipation of 
the great capitals, and listening to stale reports of inns and coffee- 
houses, or attending a few fashionable balls and assemblies, where 
two-thirds of the company are foreigners like himself. 

«JAsya proof of the industry of the people of Brescia, we can 
state; from statistical accounts of the year 1833, that the annual 
value derived from the silk raised in the province, and either sold raw 
or manufactured, is about ten millions of livres; that the mining 
establishments and foundries produce about another million; that 
the manufactories of arms, paper, woollens and cottons, leather, 
&e., amount to above three hundred, The agricultural produce 
of the country is calculated at twenty millions of livres, The whole 
population of the province is about 322,000 inhabitants, upon a 
surface of 1,200 square miles, one half of which, however, consists 
of barren mountains. Brescia, Bergamo, and the other provincial 
towns, have numerous foundations and establishments for chari- 
table purposes, some of which are very intelligently managed, 
In the town and province of Brescia there are various hospitals, 
with an income of 460,000 livres; asylums for orphans, girls, &c. 
and houses of industry with 300,000 livres; eleemosynary institu- 
tidhs with 445,000 ; Monti di Pieta, 74,000 ; and foundations for 
poor students, with 26,000 livres. One of che charitable institu- 
tions at Brescia, called Congrega Apostolica, has been established 
for three centuries. Its object is to assist families fallen into po- 
verty through misfortune ; the managers, who are private benevolent 
persons, visit them every week at their houses and distribute relief 
according to their wants. It hasanincome o 36,000 livres, and 
it assists about 7,800 individuals in the course of the year. 

These and other ‘statistical data, could they be collected in 
every province of Italy, would give a more correct idea of the 
state of the country, than the usual and useless declamations on 
the political form of the government. 

The lake of Garda, the classical Benacus, the most romantic 
of the Italian lakes, is not so frequented as the lakes of Como 
and Maggiore, as it is out of the beaten track. 
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“ Phe steamboat.on the lake of Garda,” says Valery, “‘ has not one of 
those classical names which have been given to the steamboats of the 
other lakes, such as the Verbano, Lario, Plinio; it is called by the re- 
spected though not so poetical name of the Archduke Ranieri, the Vice 
of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom ; it is not crowded with gentlemen 
travellers, but with tradespeople, peasants, sawyers, and bales of goods. 
It plies between Desenzano, at the southern end of the lake, and Riva, at 
the northern or Tyrol extremity. The western or Brescia shores of the 
lake, especially about Sald, covered with vines, lemon and. clive trees 
are much superior to the eastern or Veronese coast; towards the middle 
of its length the lake becomes narrow, the mountains rise high an both 
sides, the scenery is wild; rocks, grottoes, the fine waterfall of Ponale,—. 
it is ike a Scotch lake under the sky of Italy.” , 

This lake maintains its old reputation for frequent, storms, and 
the roar of its waves, which Virgil compared-to those of 'the’sea 
On the western coast, near the north end of the lake, and.opposite 
to the old castle of Malsesine, is the village of Limone, where the 
Tyrolese chief Andrew Hofer, captive, pinioned, and escorted: by 
Frénch gendarmes, was embarked in a small boat in. January, 
1810, and'taken to Peschiera. ‘The lake was more stormy than 
usual on that day, but Hofer had not the good fortune to escape 
from his gaolers, as William Tell did in a similar predicament, 

“An inhabitant of Limone,” says Valery, “ gave me some details of 
Hofer's passage, which he had witnessed: Hofer appeared calm and re+ 
signed ; he had with him a young man, the son of a physician of Gratz, 
who would not quit him, so much did he admire Hofer’s courage..and 
virtue. From Peschiera, where he landed, Hofer was taken to Mantua, 
and there shot, in February, 1810. Forsaken by the princes whom he 
had served, he fell into the hands of his implacable enemy, who granted 
ostentatiously some aristocratic pardons, but would not forgive the rustic 
heroism of Hofer.” —p. 271. 

Hofer was guilty of an attempt which Napoleon never forgave, 
that of opposing him‘with inadequate material means, and by 
rousing the moral resistance of a whole population, 

Verona, the second city in the Venetian territory, having a 
population of 60,000 inhabitants, with its ancient walls flanked 
with towers, its bridges with battlemented parapets, its long wide 
streets, its massive bu‘ldings, its pyramidal tombs of the Scaligeri, 
and its recollections of the middle ages, bas a grand and imposing 
aspect. It was a fit residence for Can Grande, a kind of feudal 
Augustus, whose court was the asylum of refugees, the victims of 
republican factions. Valery quotes a curious description of his 
court from Gazata, an old chronicler of Reggio: 

“Apartments suited to the various conditions. of the guests were 
assigned to them in the palace ; each had his own attendants, and a table 
plentifully supplied. “he various apartments bad each its symbols and 
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devices: Victory for the warriors, Hope for the exiles, the Muses for the 
poets, Mercury for the artists, Paradise for the divines. During dinner, 
musicians, buffoons, and jugglers went about the several apartments to 
éntertain the guests ; the rooms were decorated with paintings by Giotto, 
representing the vicissitudes of fortune ; and the Lord of La Scala, at times, 
would invite to his own table some of his guests, among others; Guido 
da Castel di Reggio, who for his single-heartedness was called the simple 
Lombard, and Dante Alighieri, a distinguished man, with whose conver~ 
sation Can Grande was delighted.”—p. 275. 


The supposed sarcophagus of Juliet, which lies in a garden, 
and has been visited by so many travellers, serves now instead of 
a tub for the peasants to wash their salad. ‘The ancient arch of 
the Gavii was pulled down in 1805, because it obstructed the de- 
fence of the place; its fluted columns and elegant capitals lie 
strewed on the ground in the midst of rubbish. The amphitheatre 
has been more fortunate ; it is still one of the best preserved mo- 
numents of its kind. San Micheli is the great modern architect of 
Verona ; he has erected the splendid gates, the ramparts, bastions, 
bridges, palaces, churches, and tombs, The ramparts were razed 
by the treaty of Luneville in 1801, but some of the bastions still 
remain. The churches of Verona are numerous, rich in their in- 
terior, and full of monuments and paintings. Verona has given 
birth to many distinguished men; San Micheli, Fracastoro, 
Trissino, Maffei, Bianchini, Ippolito Pindemonte, deserve es- 
pecial mention. The library of the chapter is rich in MSS., 
among which Gaius’ Commentaries were discovered by Niebuhr, 
not many years since. The palaces Canossa, Gran Guardia, 
Guasta Verza, Giusti, Ridolfi, Bevilacqua, are all worthy of notice. 
Most of the private galleries of paintings with which Verona once 
abounded have been sold. Many delightful villas are scattered 
about the hills round Verona. Verona is the head-quarters of 
the Austrian army in Italy, and this circumstance contributes to 
give it the bustle and appearance of a capital. The country near 
Verona, and along the banks of the Adige, is full of recollections 
of contemporary history. Valery visited the field of battle of 
Rivoli, won by Buonaparte and Massena. He met, at Rivoli, 
with an old smuggler of the time of the republic of Venice, named 
Mosca, now eighty-three years of age, and who was present at 
the battle, and served as guide to Buonaparte. The fall of Venice 
put an end to his trade, and he retired to a small farm where he 
has been living ever since. Near the banks of the Alpone is an 
ubelisk, erected in memory of the battle of Arcole, another 
great event of those times. Montebello, a village on the road 
to Vicenza, is likewise an historical name. 

Vicenza, a town of 30,000 inhabitants, is celebrated for its 
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Feat architect Palladio, its palaces, and its Olympic theatre. 
he charches are rich in paintings. Outside of Vicenza is the 
celebrated Casino Capra, which is considered as Palladio’s mass 
ter-piece, 

Bassano is a town of 10,000 inhabitants, who carry on a cone 
siderable trade. It has many paintings by its great master and 
namesake, a handsome bridge on the Brenta, and the printing 
establishment of Remondini, once one of the first in Italy, but 
now much reduced owing to the successful competition of other 
presses. Not far from Bassano is Asolo, once celebrated as the 
residence of Caterina Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus, and further on 
is Possagno, an humble village in a secluded valley which gave 
birth to Canova. The magnificent temple begun by that great 
artist, and which is to be his mausoleum, was not yet completed 
when Valery visited it. Two or three hundred men were working 
at it. 


“ No monument of our great cities can ever be more national or popular 
than this Grecian temple, raised near a village of the Alps. The rustie 
inhabitants came of their own accord to assist the workmen gratuitously; 
on holidays, early in the morning, men and women, young and old, went 
in procession, the village curate at their head, singing bymns, to the 
neighbouring mountain, to assist in carrying away the marble which had 
been cut out for the use of the edifice. They dragged along the blocks 
in triumph, and the words religione and patria were written on their 
carts.""—p. 351. 

Canova, by raising this temple, has, in fact, insured a perpetual 
legacy to the inhabitants of his native village; the strangers who 
resort to Possagno will prove a source of profit to the inhabitants; 
roads have been already cut, and a fine bridge, of one arch of 
110 feet span, has been built over a torrent, to facilitate the 
access to the place. 

This part of the Venetian territory seems to be the country of 
artists. Castelfranco, on the road to Treviso, is the native place 
of Giorgione. Valery saw in the church a fine painting by that 
great master, in which is the figure of a saint of whose existence 
we had no idea: S. Liberale—he is dressed as a knight, and 
carries a flag. Our author comments on this singular coincidence; 
Liberal is therefore a proper name as well as an adjective and 
an appellative, and it has accordingly different meanings and ae~ 
ceptations. In the vestry of the same church is a fine painting by 
Paul Veronese. ‘The Soranzo palace by San Micheli, also at Cas- 
telfranco, was considered by Vasari as one of the handsomest and 
most commodious country residences that he ever saw, “It is 
only in Italy,” observes our author, “ that one finds such master- 
pieces of art united in a single village,” ; 
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Treviso, a town of 15,000 inhabitants, in the midst of' one 
of the most fertile regions of North Italy, is a busy inland 
town, which carries on a commerce in cattle, corn, and silk. It 
has also manufactures of woollens, leather, and paper. The 
church of St. Nicholas is a fine gothic building, by an unknown 
architect of the middle ages. ‘The cathedral has several good 

aintings ; among others, one by Domenici, a native of Treviso, 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, who died young, 
and is little known. ‘Treviso has several other churches, some 
en palaces, a gymnasium, a library, and the Atheneum or Aca- 

emy, which publishes its Memoirs. 

M. Valery did not visit Belluno, a town of some importance, 
being the capital of a province, and situated at the foot of the 
Alps, in a fine healthy situation, with a cathedral of Palladio’s 
desion, and other fine buildings, a gymnasium, an institute of 
female education, a good library, and about 10,000 inhabitants, 
The copper-mines of Agordo, the richest in North Italy, are in 
its neighbourhood. ‘The small towns of Feltre and Cadore are in 
the province of Belluno. 

Our author has likewise entirely omitted the large and fine 
province of Friuli, the most populous in the whole Venetian 
tertitory,—one of the most interesting and yet the least frequented 
corners of Italy. It is full of towns and large villages. Udine, 
the capital, has 18,000 inhabitants; it lies in a fine rich plain, 
abounding in wine, corn, fruit, and silk; has some fine palaces 
and churches, good paintings, a considerable trade, a lyceum, an 
academy of agriculture, and several literary establishments. The 
people of Friuli have a peculiar character as well as dialect; 
they have produced many men of letters and artists, and the 
history of their country during the middle ages is full of interest. 
Near Cividale, an ancient temple and other buildings have been 
lately discovered. ‘Tolmezco is known as having been at one 
time the residence of Dante. Pordenone, Palmanova, Codroipo, 
and the village of Campoformio, are in the same province, and the 
remains of Aquileia are near its borders. 

Of Padua, its university, churches, palaces, monuments, and 
paintings, our traveller gives a long account. The library of the 
college contains 55,000 volumes, and the presses attached to the 
same establishment, for printing the classics and other school- 
books, are still in full employment. The editions Seminarii 
Patavini have a long established reputation all over Italy. ‘The 
MS. of Forcellini’s great Lexicon, in 12 vols, folio, is preserved 
in the library. ‘“ I began it young,” said that modest and meri- 
torious priest to his pupils, “ and I have grown old, as you see, 
in completing it.” He had spent forty years of his life in that 
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laborious task. A new edition of Forcellini was in course of 
publication, under the care of the Abbé Furlanetto, when Valery 
visited the college. It was completed in August, 1834, The 
prieting establishment of Bettoni, the first in Italy, has been 
for many years at Padua, but it has been lately removed in part 
to Milan. . 
The library of the University has 70,000 volumes, and that of 
the chapter, though small, is possessed of some valuable MSS, 
Tt originated with the library of Petrarch, who was a Canon of 
adua, and was afterwards increased with the books of Sperone 
Speroni. The celebrated library of Santa Giustina was sold in 
1810, after the suppression of the convent; many of its; best 
works passed into the library of Melzi, and from thence after- 
wards to England. ey 
The new Caffé Pedrocchi is one of the curiosities of Padua. 
It is a spacious and elegant building, containing coffee-house, 
assembly rooms, and other appurtenances, all lined and paved 
with marble, and lighted up with gas. 
The population of Padua is on the increase; it is now 
near 50,000; Valery thinks that it has gained from the decay of 
Venice. It has still, however, its proverbially dull forlorn appear- 
ance, owing to its great extent and the massive sombre appearance 
of many of its buildings. Padua lies in a fertile and well culti- 
vated plain, with the Euganean hills rising in its neighbourhood, 
Mantua, likewise in the midst of a rich plain, called il Ser- 
raglio di Mantova, is a large and interesting city. Giulio 
Romano was its great architect and painter. Mantua, observes 
Valery, is not sufficiently appreciated by foreigners. Its Academy 
of the Fine Arts is a splendid institution; it has a library of 
80,000 volumes and 1000 MSS., and a museum of ancient 
sculptures, inferior only to those of Florence, Rome, and 
Naples. The churches of Mantua are remarkably rich in 
paintings and monuments. Sant Andrea, a handsome structure, 
by Leon Battista Alberti, contains the tombs of the painter 
Mantegna, the philosopher Pomponazio, the botanist Donato, 
the poet Cantelmi, the learned Bishop Giorgio Andreasi, and 
other illustrious natives of Mantua. In the church of San 
Maurizio is a chapel, full of cenotaphs and inscriptions to the 
memory of the warriors of various nations who have fallen in the 
different sieges of Mantua or in its neighbourhood. The ,ceno- 
taph of Giovanni de Medici, the leader of the black bands, is 
among the rest. “ The captains of Charles V., of Louis XLY., 
and of Napoleon, are there brought together; the French names 
are the most numerous, and prove that it is not. inappropriately 
that Italy has been called the grave of our soldiers,”—vol, ii, p. 263. 
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Giulio Romano was buried in the old church of S. Barnaba; the 
marble slab which indicated his grave has been carelessly removed 
in the construction of the new church. Hernardo Tasso, the father 
of Torquato, lies interred at Sant Egidiv, The house of Giulio 
Romano, built by himself, is still to be seen. The old ducal 
palace, partly rebuilt by him, remijads the spectator of the 
magnificence of the House of Gonzaga, one of the most illus- 
trious and least guilty of all the I‘alian sovereign families of the 
middle ages. After delivering their country from the tyranny 
of the Bonaccolsi, they rose to supreme power by their own 
merit and the consent of their countrymen. They were the 
patrons of arts and literature, and they were likewise distin- 
guished as statesmen and warriors. The famous palace del Te, 
the most remarkable structure raised by Giulio Romano, its 
Loggia and the hall of the giants painted by the same, form a 
complete monument of the genius of that extraordinary artist. 

Cremona, a large old-lookmg city of 26,000 inhabitants, 
with its lofty tower, its gothic cathedral, its other churches, with 
numerous paintings by the brothers Campi, natives of the place, 
is also worthy of the attention of the traveller. Its infant 
schools, the first established in Lombardy by the Abate Aporti, 
and its holyday schools, have given a fresh interest to this place. 
Cremona carries on a considerable trade in the abundant pro- 
ducts of the soil; it has also some manufactures of silks and 
cottons. ‘The former reputation of its violins is now only a 
matter-of recollection. 

All these old cities of Lombardy, Mantua, Cremona, Padua, 
Pavia, Piacenza, appear too large for the present number of 
their inhabitants, but this contrast dates from centuries past ; it 
was the result of the wars of the middle ages, the loss of their 
municipal independence, and the subsequent conquest by the 
Spaniards. The population of Lombardy is now imcreasing at 
the rate of about 3 in a 300 yearly. Milan has now more than 
130,000 inhabitants, about as many as ithad in 1810, when it was 
the capital of the kingdom of Italy. 

Venice is the only city of Austrian Italy that is really de- 
caying. From 150,000 inhabitants, which it had im 1795, it is 
reduced to about 100,000, and of these 40,000 are either totally 
or partly supported by charity. 


’ 


* Venice,” says Valery, “began with Attila and it ended with 
Buonaparte ; this Queen of the Adriatic, whose sway lasted fourteen 
centuries, owed both its foundation and its destruction to social storms, 
more fearful than the storms of the sea that surrounds its walls, and 
the desolating march of two formidable conquerors produced its origin 
and its fall,” 
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The population of Venice, its commerce and power, had been 
declining for more than a century before its fall; its government 
had lost its energy, and corruption had made rapid strides 
among the patricians. Venice required a reform, but Buonaparte 
prefered its destruction. With the loss of its independence, of 
its fleet, of its colonies, it lost all; its nobles emigrated, its 
merchants were ruined, and the numerous population which they 
employed and supported became paupers. 

‘The archives of the old republic fill more than 200 rooms of 
the former convent of Frari. Part of the archives of the Council 
of ‘Ten was destroyed in the fire of 1508 ; copies of the sentences 
exist, but the documents which were filed with the originals have 
been destroyed with them. Our author notices a sentence of 
1419 upon four men, who had run about Venice naked and fol+ 
lowed by a crowd of people; the offenders are simply warned 
to behave with greater modesty for the future. The fragments 
of the archives of the inquisitors of state are few. Part of them 
was destroyed through political caution; and the rest disap- 
peared in the disorder of the fall of the republic. The pre- 
tended statutes of the State Inquisition quoted by Daru, who 
found a MS, of them in the king’s library at Paris, are now 
understood to be a fabrication of some anonymous enemy of the 
republic. The autograph consultations of Fra Paolo Sarpi, 
theologian of the republic, in its disputes with the pope, are 
written with few corrections. The science of statistics was born 
at Venice. The report of the Doge Mocenigo, on the situation 
of the republic in 1420, is a real statistical document. About 
the same time they had a cadastro at Venice, as it appears by a 
passage of the historian Sanuto, and this was previous to the es- 
tablishment of the cadastro by the Florentines, who have been 
generally supposed to be the inventors of this branch of statistics. 


“T examined the correspondence of Villetard, the secretary of the 
French Embassy at Venice in 1797, and who was commissioned by 
Buonaparte to effect the change in the government of the republic; a 
single-minded negotiator, a sincere friend of liberty, which he fancied he 
was promoting by his manoeuvres, the simple Villetard says, in one of 
his letters to the municipality of Venice: ‘ The General (Buonaparte) 
will never yield on the point of democratization.’ It was to Villetard 
that Buonaparte addressed, shortly afterwards, that celebrated epistle, 
which is found in Daru’s and Botta’s histories, an unexampled mixture 
of selfishness and contempt, of sarcasm and frenzy, which was the 
death-warrant of Venice.* Having thus terminated his fatal mission, 
Villetard returned to France, where he composed some tragedies, the 
titles of which may be found in the Bibliographie de France, No. 34. 


* See No. I. F. Q. R. article on Botta’s History, pp. 276 and following, 
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He died at the“age of 55, in July 1826, in the lunatic asylum’ of 
Charenton. His whole life had been but a course of varied. madnees,”—~ 
vol, i. p. 460. ; 


The last sentence is severe; but when we' consider the fright= 
ful amount of mischief, of grief, and of private and | public 
calamity, caused by the instrumentality of Villetard and ‘other 
enthusiasts of the same stamp, when we look upon the ruins of 
Venice, Valery’s appears a charitable interpretation of such men’s 
conduct. We say nothing of the honesty and delicacy of ‘the 
French Directory and its agents, in conspiring against those 
governments with whom they entertained diplomatic ‘and ap- 
parently friendly relations, in their very capitals and under the 
protection of the laws of nations, which they were violating all 
the while. The fanaticism of the times assumed that’ no faith 
was to be kept with political heretics, that all governments which 
were not revolutionary were illegitimate, and the French con- 
vention had publicly sanctioned the monstrous doctrine. 

The arsenal of Venice, immortalized by Dante’s verse! as much 
as by the exploits of the fleets which were there constructed, and 
which saved Italy at one time from Turkish barbarism, that mag: 
nificent establishment, in its present desolate and forlorn state, 1s 
perhaps the most striking monument of the decay of Venice. In 
Dante’s time the arsenal was peopled by 16,000 workmen and 
officers of different classes ; in the seventeenth century it had only 
3,000, and towards the end of the republic 2,500, to which were 
added in urgent cases the artisans and porters of the town; it now 
contains only 1,200 men. The two colossal lions of marble, taken 
by Morosini from the Pyrzus, are still at the entrance ; but where 
are the successors of Morosini, and of Pisani, Zeno, Dandolo, 
and a host of heroes, who laboured, and fought, and bled for their 
country; and but little thought that country would be laid pro- 
strate one day by the machinations of obscure individuals, such as 
Villetard and a few Venetian conspirators! The monument 
erected by the senate to the last Venetian Admiral Angelo Emo, 
who died in 1792, graces the arsenal; it is one of the earliest 
works of Canova. 

The body of Fra Paolo Sarpi was discovered in 1828, on pulling 
down an altar in the old church of Serviti, Ithas been transferred 
to the church of S. Michele in Murano, where a monument has 
been raised at the expense of the town. Our author remarks, as 
a curious coincidence, that the tomb of the historian Davila was 
likewise discovered in 1822, in the church of La Madonna di Cam- 
pagna, near Verona, where he was murdered ; the old :inscription 
has been replaced over it. Morelli, the learned and meritorious 
librarian of St. Mark, is also buried in S, Michele di Murano. 
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The church of S. Giovanni e Paolo is the tanta Croce of 
Venice. ‘The mausoleums of the Mocenigo, Vendramini, Valier, 
Micheli, Zeno, Colleoni, and other distinguished families of the re+ 
public, are there. The tomb of Bragadino contains only his. skin ; 
that gallant commander having been flayed alive by the barbarous 
Turks, after the taking of Famagosta in the island of Cyprus, 
which he had defended to the last. 

We cannot follow M. Valery in his long enumeration, of 
churches and palaces, paintings, statues, and monuments, with 
which Venice abounds. The island of San Lazzaro, inhabited by 
the Armenian monks, and which is at the same time a monastery, 
a college, a library, aud a printing establishment, deserves especial 
notice. The library contains 10,000 volumes, and 400,MSS, 
chiefly Armenian. These studious monks have published, several 
interesting Armenian works, and have formed the plan of pubs 
lishing a complete collection of Armenian writers, beginning from 
the fourth century of our era, which appears to have been, the 
most flourishing period of Armenian literature, till the. fifteenth 
century, the epoch of its decay. They have published, 1826— 
1828, three volumes of select works, as a specimen of the larger 
collection. Father Somat has given a sketch of Armenian litera, 
ture, Venice, 1829. It is chiefly rich in historians. The chronicle 
of Eusebius, from the Armenian MS, at S. Lazzaro, was pub- 
lished simultaneously at Milan and at Venice: the latter edition 
by Father Aucher, in 2 vols., folio, is much the best, as the text 
has been compared with an older MS. existing at Constanti- 
nople, of which the one at S. Lazzaro was a copy.— Valery, 
vol.1, p. 473. Our author corrects the error of some travellers ;vha 
have stated the Armenians of S. Lazzaro to be schismatics ; they 
belong to the western or Roman church, differing in this from the 
great body of their countrymen in the east. The celebrated 
library of St. Mark is still rich in MSS., notwithstanding. the 
plunder of 1797. M. Valery gives a translation of Cardinal 
Bessarion’s affecting letter, dated 1468, in which he signified to 
the Doge that he had bequeathed all his books, Greek and Latin, 
which he had collected with so much labour, to the venerable 
library of St. Mark— 


“That you, your children and descendants may know how impressed I 
was with the sentiment of your virtues and your wisdom, and that you may 
derive abundant and perpetual fruits out of my books, and let others'who 
have a taste for good studies enjoy them also ; I send you accordingly 
the act of donation, the catalogue of the books and the bull of the sove- 
reign pontiff, praying God that be will grant all possible prospexity to 
your republic, and that it may enjoy peace, tranquillity, and perpetual 
concord,” 
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The habitation of Aldo Manuzio, which was near the ‘Palazzo 
Molin, exists no longer. The principal printing establishment 
now at Venice is that of Alvisopoli, under the direction of the 
learned bibliographer Gamba, The catalogue of books published 
at Venice, and in the other eight principal towns of the Venetian 
territory, in the year 1826, amounted to 821 volumes, and 626,710 
copies in all, of the value of 1,178,000 franes. 

The academy of the fine arts, established by Count Cicognara, 
has a rich collection of paintings, almost all of the Venetian school, 
many of which it has saved from neglect or dispersion, amidst the 
suppression of churches and convents, the degradation of palaces, 
and the necessities of the owners. The fine Assumption by Titian 
was a discovery of Cicognara’s. ‘This academy has published the 
splendid work Fabbriche piu cospicue di Venezia, which will pre- 
serve, at least, the memory of the architectural magnificence of 
Venice from oblivion, Another work, “The Collection of Ve- 
netian Inscriptions,” by Cicognara, has also the same object. 
Lastly, a Venetian lady, of the name of Michieli, has published 
an account Delle Feste Veneziane, in which the old customs and 
manners of the various epochs of the republic are faithfully 
portrayed. 

The Murazzi, a gigantic dyke, of blocks of marble laid on 
piles, which rises ten feet above high water, and protects the 
peaceful Lagune from the storms of the Adriatic, were raised 
im 1750; it was like the last national undertaking of declining 
Venetian greatness, It is difficult to conceive how a state 
capable of such colossal works should fall soon afterwards so 
ignobly; “ but it is easier,” says Valery, quoting Racine, “ to 
check the fury of the waves than to stop the plots of the 
wicked.” 

M. Valery visited the two sorts of state prisons known by 
the names of pozzi and piombi. The pozzi were the oldest, and 
were no longer used in the latter ages. They were not under 


the canal, as some have stated, still they were damp and wretched 
enough, 


“though probably not worse,” says Valery, “than the dungeons of 
other countries at the same epoch. The prisons of the different ages 
partake of the social character of the times; but the impenetrable 
prisons of despotism are always cruel ; our state prisons of the imperial 
regime of Napoleon were not better than the old dungeons. The dun- 

eon of the fort of Joux, in the Jura mountains, in which the black 

oussaint L’Ouverture and M. de Riviere after him, were confined, was 
a kind of cellar; the water oozed through the walls on every side ; in the 
middle of summer M. de Riviere consumed 50 francs worth of fuel a 
month to keep himself warm.”—vol. i. p. 392. 
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Se much for the prisons of the Venice Inquisitors im the 
fifteenth century, and those of Napoleon in the nineteenth. With 
regard to the piombi, which were in course of time substituted 
to the pozzi, they are in the attic of the ducal palace, the roof 
of which is of lead, whence their name. 

“‘ These terrible piombi,” says Valery, “ are pleasant airy apartments ; 
there is generally a sufficient current of air to temper the summer heats. 
The health of the prisoners, even after a lapse of ten years, was never 
affected by it; no prisoner was ever loaded with chains, and if some 
were detained for life, it was in mitigation of the punishment of death, 
which was seldom inflicted at Venice. When the French inspected in 
1797 the register of capital sentences passed for political crimes, their 


number was found to be fourteen since the beginning of the century.” 
—p. 391 . 


In fact, the government of Venice had greatly relaxed from its 
former severity long before its fall. 

“It is impossible to deny that there is a marked exaggeration in all 
the accounts we have of the tyranny of Venice. One of the last travel- 
lers in Italy, M. Simond, a man of information, pretends that the reser- 
voir of water for the town was placed in the ducal palace, in order that 
the patricians might in case of revolt destroy their subjects by thirst! 
There are two fine brass cisterns in the ducal palace in the middle of the 
court; but there are other cisterus in the streets and squares of Venice, 
and there is hardly a house that is not provided with one. ‘The accusa- 
tions against the Venetian government became more numerous and ve~ 
hement towards the end of its existence, just when they were least de- 
served. In former times it was fashionable to admire its constitution 
and the wisdom of its laws, as afterwards people have written on the 
constitution, the finances, and the commerce of England.”—p. 371. 

It was through carelessness, inaction, and pusillanimity, and 
not through its oppression, that the Venetian senate fell, like 
other exclusive hereditary aristocracies, which are not re-invigo- 
rated by the infusion of fresh plebeian blood. 

We have followed somewhat at length M. Valery in his pere~ 
grination through the towns of the Lombardo Venetian kingdom, 
of which, with the few omissions we have noticed, he has given 
a pretty accurate and very interesting description; certainly far 
more complete and critical than that of any traveller since the 

eace. His attention has been chiefly turned to the arts, sciences, 
iterature, and historical recollections; but yet he has afforded 
sufficient glimpses of the present social state of the country, 
We shall now proceed with a more rapid abstract of the re- 
mainder of his tour. 

At Parma, the rich churches, with splendid paintings by Par- 
migiano, Correggio, and other great masters,—the vast theatre 
Famese, which is now forsaken,—the printing establishment of 
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Bodoni, which is now carried on by. his widow, but whose. 
editions are falling in value,—the ducal gallery,—the wniversity, 
with 500 students, several colleges, and the library, which con« 
tains 80,000 printed volumes and 4,000 MSS.—afford many at- 
tractions to the intelligent traveller. The library was begun by 
the learned Paciaudi, under the Infante Don Filippo, Duke’ of 
Parma, and was first opened in 1770. ‘The patronage of the 
two last dukes enriched it with numerous and valuable works, 


“« The Bourbons of Parma,” observes Valery, “ although belonging to 
the Spanish branch of the family, encouraged arts, sciences, and letters. 
Dutillot was their minister, Condillac was tutor to the Infante Don Fer- 
dinand, Millot wrote for them his historical abridgments, which are still 
the ‘best we have, notwithstanding so many resumés of a later date; 
Paciaudi- was their librarian, and d’Argental, Voltaire’s friend, their 
minister at Paris.” 


Paciaudi was succeeded as librarian by the learned Affé, who 
himself has been followed by the present librarian, Pezzana; a 
lucky series of learned and laborious writers in charge of one 
library. It was considerably increased by the libraries of the 
suppressed convents, and in 1816 by that of the celebrated orien- 
talist, De Rossi. Among the curiosities of the library is the 
Koran, found in the tent of the Grand Vizier, Kara Mustapha, 


after his defeat, by Sobieski, under the walls of Vienna. 

The excavations of the ruins of Velleia, begun in 1762, and 
resumed in 1821, have produced a rich collection of inscriptions, 
medals, and the celebrated table of Trajan; which is a curious 
monument of Roman administration under the emperors. 

Of the present Duchess of Parma our author confirms what 
we had heard; that her government is extremely mild, that she 
was personally liked, was kind and charitable, and had founded 
several useful institutions; a school of industry, a depét for the 
poor, &c. General Neipperg, whom Madame de Stael calls the 
Bayard of the Austrian army, was living when M. Valery visited 
Parma; he died in 1829. His character was noble and disinter- 
ested; and he was universally respected and esteemed. The 
ouly complaint M. Valery mentions at Parma is that the admi- 
nistration of the finances was not sufficiently economical; there 
was @ deficit, besides a public debt of above ten millions of 
livres. a ae 

‘The duchy of Modena is known for the rigour of its govern- 
ment, which is by far the most strict in Italy. M., Valery gives 
some particulars of a decree of 1828, on the press and the cen- 
sorship, which is truly formidable, vol. ii. pp. 191, 19%. There is 
an ecclesiastical as well as a political censorship. The censors 
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are to judge not only of the text of the works, but of their gene- 
ral tendeticy. Dante is among the books strictly forbidden. 
After these and other details, M. Valery exclaims : 


This, little state is unique in Europe. And this is the kind of 
Salentum of which certain politicians are dreaming; these are their sad 
chimeras ; this is the beau-ideal of unity and absolutism which they 


would prefer to the laws, the order, and the securities, of a temperate 
monarchy. "—p. 193. 


And, between these men and the others who dream of the absolute 
sovereignty of the people, society has had a narrow escape from 
being torn in pieces a second time in the course of half a cen- 
tury. Luckily, common sense, aided by personal experience, 
has made considerable progress during the last forty years: ex+ 
treme opinions on both sides have lost much of their influences; 
and what has occurred in Europe of late, and what is occurring 
in Spain at the present moment, seems to countenance the hope 
that the world may go on improving without being desolated by 
another general convulsion and a war of principles. The palace, 
the gallery, and the ducal library, constitute nearly all that is 
remarkable in Modena. The palace is vast and magnificent; 
the gallery is rich in paintings, many of which were restored by 
France, and others have been purchased by the present duke. 
The library is famous not only for its 90,000 printed volumes 
and 3,000 MSS., but also for the memory of its two librarians, 
Muratori and Tiraboschi. Muratori, above all, is a name that 
the Italian scholar ought never to pronounce without feelings of 
respect and gratitude. 

Through one of those inconsistencies of the censorship so 
common in Italy, and which prove its uselessness, Valery saw 
one of Alfieri’s tragedies performed at the theatre of Modena. 


 Alfieri’s plays are now quite fashionable in Italy, notwithstanding 
their dryness and+ poverty of plot; every body thinks he must attend 
their performance, and yet every body comes away weary and ennuyé. 
I do not think, however, that Alfieri’s patriotism can suit our times ; it is 
too haughty, exaggerated, and exclusive; it must prove rather mis- 


chievous to the Italians, and mislead instead of exalting and enlightening 
them.”—p. 190. 


Alfieri’s notions of liberty and patriotism were merely clas- 
sical, like those of most Italians, and therefore very remote from 
equitable, considerate liberty. In his latter years Alfieri per- 
ceived his mistake ; his bitter confession—Conoscevo i grandi, ma 
non conoscevo i piccoli, ‘ | knew the great, and their vices and 
follies, but not those of the low—is what many a sincere demo- 
crat has said to himself in our times. 
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On entering the papal state, M. Valery had his books and 
papers sealed, and sent to Bologna to be examined by the 
censors. Of Bologna, 4 bustling, wealthy city, of 65,000 inha- 
inhabitants, he gives a favourable account. Its university, which 
excels in its medical course, the library, founded by Benedict 
XIV., the splendid gallery, chiefly of paintings of the Bolognese 
school, the numerous palaces, churches, and other buildings, give 
Bologna the appearance of a capital. It is the second city for 
population and importance in the papal state; the country 
around is fertile, well cultivated, and thickly inhabited. 

Ferrara, a city whose decay dates from the time it lost its 
dukes, more than two centuries since, is not so desolate as it has 
been represented; the population, which under the French was 
only 238,700, is now 31,600, of which the Jews form nearly one- 
third; they inhabit a separate quarter, which is however the 
finest'in the town.— Valery, vol. ii. p. 57. The memory of the 
early princes of the house of Este, of the poets who graced their 
court, of Bojardo, Trissino, Bello, Ariosto, Tasso, Guarini, give 
a singular interest to Ferrara. The shade of Ariosto, above all, 
seems still to hover over the town. ‘There are his two houses, the 
hall in which he studied under Gregorio da Spoleti, the auto- 
graph of the Furioso, his sepulchral monument in the public 
library, and the principal square is now called by his name. Our 
traveller enters into many interesting particulars concerning 
Ariosto, as well as concerning poor ‘Tasso, the history of whose 
imprisonment is still a sort of mystery, which our author endea- 
vours to clear up. At all events, T'asso was not shut up in a 
dungeon, as it has been represented.—p. 93. 

Ravenna, once the capital of the western empire, the link be- 
tween Rome and Constantinople, the residence of the Gothic 
kings and of the Byzantine exarchs, is now a provincial town, of 
about 16,000 inhabitants, and the residence of the legate. The 
mausoleum of Galla Placidia, daughter of the great Theodosius; 
that of Theodoric, with the remains of his palace ; the monument 
of Dante; the old churches of the sixth century, with their fine 
mosaics and monuments of the same age; give to Ravenna an 
ancient imposing aspect. ‘The vast basilica of St. Apollinare in 
Classe, in the midst of a marshy ground, contains the portraits of 
all'the-archbishops of Ravenna. ‘The town of Classe (Classis) was 
destroyed by the Longobards in 728 ; it was then a sea-port, as its 
name denotes, but the sea is now four miles distant,—not through 
the lowering of the Adriatic, as some have imagined, but through 
the accumulation of alluvial soil thrown on this coast by the Po, 
and the numerous other rivers in this neighbourhood. The 
Pineta, or forest of pines, which stands between Ravenna and 
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the, sea-shore, has been celebrated by Dante, Boccaccio, and 
Byron. Two miles from Ravenna is a small marble pillar, called. 
“ The Column of the French,” in commemoration of the battle of 
Ravenna, in which Gaston de Foix was killed; 20,000 men 
perished on that day. Bayard wrote on the evening of the 
action, “ The king, (Louis XII.) has gained the battle, but our 
poor gentlemen have lost it ;” alluding to the number of them 
who had fallen. 

The college of Ravenna, says Valery, is one of the best in 
Italy; it has 90 boarders, besides 200 out-of-door students. 
The. town library, founded in 1714 by the Abate Canneti of 
Cremona, and greatly increased in 1804 with the libraries of the 
suppressed convents, has about 40,000 volumes and several hun- 
dred MSS, The celebrated Aristophanes of the tenth century 
served as text for the Leipzig edition of 1794. Both Eugene Beau- 
harnois the Viceroy of Italy, and the King of Denmark, after- 
wards, wished to purchase it, but the municipality refused, and 
even concealed the MS, for atime. In the cabinet of antiqui- 
ties there is a medal of Cicero, struck in his memory by the town 
of Magnesia in Asia Minor. An Academy of Arts was esta- 
blished by the citizens of Ravenna in 1827, The museum has 
already.400 paintings of the first masters. Forli is a large mo- 
dern-looking town, the capital of a province, and the residence of 
a legate. Imola, Faenza, Cesena, Rimini, are all considerable 
towns in the neighbourhood of each other. The whole of this 
fine tract between Bologna and Rimini is commonly called 
Romagna, and is now divided into two provinces or legations, 
Ravenna and Forli, containing between them about 50 towns, 
between 600 and 700 villages, and nearly 300,000 inhabitants, 
Those who speak of the squalidness and barrenness of the Papal 
State judge only by the waste of the Campagna, which they 
cross on their road to Rome and Naples; were they to visit the 
other provinces, Umbria, Perugia, the Marches, Romagna, and 
the Bolognese territory, they would correct their judgment, The 
Papal State contains some of the finest, richest, and best culti- 
vated provinces in Italy. 

M. Valery agrees with the now received opinion that the small 
stream by Savignano, between Cesena and Rimini, is the Rubi- 
con; the bridge over it is.of the time of the consuls, though the 
inscription is a modern addition. The stream joins the Pisatello, 
below Savignano, and the united streams enter the sea by the 
name of Fiumecino. Cisalpine Gaul terminated here. Caesar, 
before he crossed the Rubicon, held the command of both Trans- 
alpine and Cisalpine Gaul; and thus, observes Valery, a simple 
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general, a citizen of Rome, governed the same extent of territory 
as. Napoleon, Emperor of the French and King of Italy, 

Rimini, with its fine Roman bridge and the Arch of Augustus, 
presents a worthy ingress into classical ground, It has also mo- 
numents and recollections of the middle ages, of the Malatesti 
and the ill-fated Francesca, 
~ Itis almost impossible to pass by Rimini without visiting San 
Marino. This little republic, which has lasted fourteen centuries, 
has.its nobles and its plebeians, from among whom the legislative 
council of 60 members is chosen, by the assembly of the whole 
people, an Upper Chamber, called the Council of Twelve, two- 
thirds: of which are renewed every year, and two capitani, who 
form the executive. A supreme magistrate, chosen for three 
yearsy.ahd who is always a stranger, administers justice. The re- 
public has 4,000 inhabitants; the town on the mountain contains 
about 600, and the two small towns below, called Borgo and 
Saravalli, witha few scattered habitations, contain the rest. The 
revenues are about 30,000 francs, the armed force is 40 men, 
There is a college with about 40 students. At San Marino 
M. Valery.heard the usual complaint about the aristocracy, ‘if 
not de jure at least de facto; it seems that a few families exercise 
the ‘principal influence in this little state, in consequence of others 
having emigrated or become poor. This will happen in the 
purest democracies ; it is the case in the forest cantons of Switzer- 
land, and all the ingenuity of constitution-makers cannot prevent 
it. The few, whether high born or low born, will always influ- 
ence and lead the many. The idea of keeping society at water 
level. for any length of time is unworthy of the merest tyro in po- 
liticalscience. Another complaint is, that strangers non-resi- 
dent have become possessors by purchase of a great part of the 
territory of the republic. The country produces some good 
wine. Our author felt hurt at the frequent meeting of beggars, 
as\well as at the sight of a gambling table licensed by the state. 
He found Mr. Borghesi, one of the most learned archeologists 
of Italy, settled at the very top of San Marino, with his fine col- 
lection of 40,000 medals, and who was busy about his long ex- 
pected work upon the Consular Fasti. Like Delfico and Ca- 
nova, Mr. Borghesi has obtained the freedom or citizenship of 
the republic. San Marino boasts of a distinguished statesman, 
Antonio Onofri, lately dead, who succeeded in preserving its in- 
dependence in the midst of the political storms in which the 
prouter republics of Venice and Genoa were shipwrecked. His 
marble bust is placed in the council hall. 

Pesaro, a. pleasant town in a delightful situation, with some fine 
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buildings, and about 12,000 inhabitants, boasts of several dis- 
tinguished contemporaries,—Count Cassi, Perticari, the Marquis 
Antaldi, Count Mammiani della Rovere, all learned philologists ; 
Marquis Petrucci and Count Paoli, naturalists ; and Rossini, the 
celebrated composer. ‘The ancient palace of the Della Rovere, 
the former Dukes of Urbino, reminds the traveller of the splen- 
eo of this little court, illuminated by the residence of Leo X., 

embo, Ariosto, Castiglioni, Sadoleto, and other choice spirits 
of the sixteenth century. The city of Urbino, with 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, and at the foot of the Apennines, is out of the main road, 
and consequently little visited by travellers. Sinigaglia, Ancona, 
Loreto, are described in succession by our author. But he does 
not mention Macerata, Tolentino, Camerino, Ascoli, Fermo, all 
considerable towns of the Marches, which are now divided into 
three legations, Ancona, Macerata, and Fermo. The Marches, 
the ancient Picenum, are a fine, fertile, healthy region, extend- 
wg through numerous hills and valleys, between the sloping Ap- 
pennines and the Adriatic, watered by numerous streams, and 
rich in corn, wine, and all other kinds of agricultural produce, 
with a population of 560,000 inhabitants. 

Our author went to Naples by the Abruzzi; he complains of the 
filth and wretchedness of the inns on this road, and justly; but 
when he talks of “ the inhabitants still retaining the brigand ex- 
“ pression on their countenances, though obliged by the severity 
“ of the laws and the police to change their habits,” M. Valery 
indulges his imagination, or trusts to historical recollections rather 
than to present evidence. He was thinking probably of the 
times of Sciarra, in the sixteenth century, or of those of Prom and 
the political insurgents of 1799, whom the French called brigands, 
just as they gave the same name to the Tyrolese, the Spaniards, 
and all those populations who resisted their invasion. ‘The poli- 
tical insurgents of 1799, especially those of Abruzzo, were not 
robbers ; they were the whole mass of the people, rich and poor, 
landlords and labourers, who rose in arms against foreigners, 
come to ravage their peaceful dwellings, to desecrate their 
altars, and to violate their women, as they had done already in 
1798, in the neighbouring Papal State. The character of that in- 
surrection has been greatly misrepresented. It is true that, in the 
course of the struggle, Neapolitans behaved cruelly to other Nea- 
politans who were their political enemies; that many bad cha- 
racters enlisted among the royalists and perpetrated acts of vil- 
lany; but the movement of the masses was national and pa- 
triotic : it was directed against the French and their partisans; it 
was the same wild patriotism which afterwards saved Spain and 

ussia, and delivered the world from the insolent caprice of one 
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man, who had boasted that “ with 800,000 soldiers he could treat 
“ Europe as an old courtesan, and make her do his bidding.” Col- 
letta, who in 1799 was serving with the republicans of Naples, has 
rendered justice to the spirit that animated the great majority of 
his antagonists. With regard to the Abruzzo, it is well known to 
those acquainted with the localities that the inhabitants of that 
province are among the most single-minded and houest in the 
kingdom of Naples,—that they never had, at least for a century 
past, bands of robbers among them,—that a traveller is much safe: 
among the mountains of Abruzzo than in the plains of either 
Puglia or Campania. See Sir R. C. Hoare’s testimony to that 
effect in his Classical Tour. M. Valery seems to have mistaken, 
in this particular, the banks of the Pescara or Sangro, for those of 
the Garigliano and Volturno. For the rest, he tells us little or 
nothing about the Abruzzo, which is a very interesting country; 
he seems to have travelled straight on by the high road. 

We shall not follow our author in his description of Naples, 
and the numerous monuments of that splendid city, of which the 
reader will find many interesting particulars. He reuders justice 


to the Lazzaroni, about whom so much nonsense has beer 
written :-— 


* Those I saw about the harbour and on the mole appeared activé 
and busy; they wear a shirt and trowsers, and in winter a brown 
woollen capote, with sleeves and hood; they do not sleep now always 
under the canopy of heaven,—they are house-tenants, and are registered 
in their respective parishes ; in short they have lost that picturesque 
wildness so humorously described by Mesdames de Genlis and de Stael.” 
—vol, iii. p. 291. 

* At the other end of Naples, the fishermen of La Mergellina, re- 
markable for the antique beauty of their forms, are an interesting, labo- 
rious, peaceful race, who live in a sort of domestic comfort.”—p. 360. 

“The morals of the Italian cities, which we still judge of from the 
common-place reports of travellers of the last century, are now neither 
better nor worse than those of other capitals: perhaps at Naples they are 
even better. The Neapolitan nobility has been ruined three or four 
times in the political changes of the last forty years, and its present 
wealth does not correspond with the grandeur of its names and historical 


recollections. Several of its members are distinguished by their talents 
and information.” 


M. Valery observes that Naples, a city of 400,000 inhabit- 
ants, has 2,000 foundlings yearly in 15,000 births, while Paris, 
with 800,000 inhabitants, has 10,000 foundlings in 29,000 
births ; and London, he adds, has 20,000 foundlings in 44,000 
births. M, Valery has made the slight mistake of confounding 
London with all England! In the official tables of population, 
&c. for the year 1830, it appears that the total number of illegiti- 
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mate children born in that year, in all the counties of England 
and Wales, amounted to 20,089. {n the same year in all France 
there were born 69,270 illegitimate children. 

Our author went of course to Salerno and Paestum, but no 
further, Pestum is the columns of Hercules of Italian tours. 
The wholeof Puglia and Calabria, and the whole kingdom in fact, 
with the exception of the country around Naples, is seldom visited 
by anytraveller. Keppel Craven’s Tour is the only one we know of, 
? On ‘his return from Naples our author visited Monte Casino 
and its celebrated library, which he found kept by the monks in 
very good order. He there obtained copies of forty inedited let+ 
ters of Montfaucon and Mabillon, which he intends to publish 
as interesting to French erudition, and illustrative of the amiable 
single-mindedness of those two learned writers, 

Having accompanied M. Valery thus far, we must now, to our 
regret, take leave of him, referring our readers to his fall deserip- 
tion of the Eternal City and its environs, which fills the greater part 
of the 4th volume, and to his equally interesting account of ‘l'us- 
cany, a country ever foremost in Italian civilization. The 5th vo- 
lume contaims descriptions of Lucca, a well administered little 
state, Genoa, and Piedmont. A copious index completes the 
work, which is certainly by far the best modern itinerary of Italy 
we are acquainted with, and a very useful and interesting tra- 


velling companion to those who go to that country in quest of in- 
formation. 


Art. I1.—G. C. Lichtenberg’s sammtliche Werke ; ausftihrliche 
Erklarung Hogarthischer Kupferstiche. (Lichtenberg’s Col- 
lected Works; Detailed Explanations of Hogarth’s Engravings.) 


Apart from their intrinsic claims upon our notice, there are se- 
veral rather remarkable circumstances belonging to these masterly 
“pen and ink” illustrations of Hogarth,—for so Lichtenberg’s 
commentary may assuredly be styled, its author having thrown 
more light upon his original than the majority of graphic illustra- 
tors are wont to do upon theirs. Nor is it a little singular that 
the most complete and fullest, and above all, the most truly 
Hogarthian commentary on the ‘productions of our great English 
artist, should have proceeded from the pen of a foreigner ;—the 
most spirited and brilliant from a German ;—the most playful 
yet caustic, the most lively yet most severe in its satiric touches, 
from a man addicted to the abstruser sciences. If there be aught 
wanting to heighten our admiration, it is that these explanations 
should never have appeared in an English dress; nay, that they 
U2 
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should hardly have attracted attention at all in this country, having 
remained apparently unknown to nearly every one who, since 
their first publication, has written either upon Hogarth. himself, 
or upon his works. ‘This last circumstance will, perhaps, be 
considered as detracting not a little from our estimate of them, 
since, did they really possess so high a degree of merit as we 
claim for them, these Explanations would undoubtedly have met 
with a translator long ago, especially as Hogarth’s name alone 
would have proved a ready passport for them to the favour of an 
English public. Still, when it is considered how exceedingly 
small a portion indeed of the sterling literature of Germany is 
known among us through the medium of translation,—how much, 
in’ every one of its departments, that is intrinsically valuable, re- 
mains inaccessible to the mere English reader,—such neglect 
ought not, in fairness, to be allowed to tell against Lichtenberg’s 
production, whatever it may do against the want of inquiry on 
the part of those who might have studied it with profit. It must, 
too, be confessed that it is a work which, if translated at. all, 
would require to be executed con amore, and would likewise de- 
mand far more than a mere knack of “ doing” German into English 
—sufficient mastery of both languages to be able to cope with a 
great many rather unmanageable passages, and the power of 
being faithful as well as easy where a literal version of the text 
would be both harsh and obscure. 

As even the name of Lichtenberg himself is very little known 
in this country,* even by any of his other literary performances, 
many of which show him to have been a not less original and 
humorous than profound thinker, it would be an almost inex- 
cusablé omission were we not, in the first place, to lay before our 
réaders some short account of that unusually gifted individual. 

‘ ‘George Christopher Lichtenberg, born at Ober-Ramstadt, a 
village near Darmstadt, July Ist, 1742, was the eighteenth child, 
by the same marriage, of the pastor of that place, who, shortly 
after ‘the birth of the subject of our notice, was appointed first 
preacher at Darmstadt, where he soon distinguished himself, both 
by his theological attainments, and his animated discourses from 
the pulpit. ‘To this parent Lichtenberg was indebted for that 
early initiation into mathematical and physical studies, which he 
afterwards pursued with so much ability ; nor can it be questioned 
that the influence of his other parent was equally salutary, for she 


_* He is not even mentioned incidentally in the series on the “ Literature of Ger- 
many” in the Atheneum, although notice is there taken of many writers belonging 
to eighteenth centory. Neither does his name occur, we believe, in Taylor’s 
Survey of German Poetry, which includes several authors who may be considered 
qpite as much prose-writers as poets. 
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is described as having been a woman of superior mind—we will 
not'use the ambiguous term accomplishments—one who had a 
taste for the speculative branches of natural philosophy, and, yet 
was §0 far from neglecting the maternal duties imposed. upon her 
by so large a family, that she was never happier than when sur- 
rounded by her children, and imparting to them lessons of virtue 
and of knowledge. Of that numerous family, however, only four 
survived their parents ; and even George’s constitution, after he 
had passed his eighth year, began to exhibit alarming, symptoms, 
the consequence of some injury to his spine through the careléss- 
ness of a nurse. His person grew up distorted, and his health, 
was feeble, yet neither of these circumstances affected his natural, 
livelmess of mind, although they decided his inclination for con-, 
templative studies, and especially for natural philosophy and the 
mathematics. It is not unreasonable to suppose that this mis- 
Jortune of bodily infirmity conduced in some degree to render him; 
what he afterwards proved,—-a singular compound of very op- 
posite talents, and also a shrewd studier both of himself and 
others. Gifted with such natural liveliness of feeling, he might, 
under different circumstances, have been carried too far astray. by 
it, and have slackened in his application to more arduous pursuits ; 
or, had he devoted himself earnestly to these latter, he might, 
perhaps, have done so in too worldly a spirit,—at least, not have 
united the psychologist with the mathematician. It is exceedingly 
problematical whether Pope himself would have produced such 
keen and powerful satire, had his person been that of an Adonis; 
in such case, it is not unlikely that his poetry would have nar- 
taken of the Adonis style also—which it might have done,, and 
yet have been superior to his own pastorals. It cannot be said 
that Byron’s misshapen foot contributed much to his, philosophy ; 
yet it can hardly be questioned that it influenced, though net 
altogether for the better, both his “destiny” and his opinions, 
To the somewhat similar misfortune of Sir Walter Scott, which 
imposed upon him some restraint during his boyhood, may partly. 
be ascribed that early taste for legendary lore, which afterwards; 
enabled him to delight the world, The very circumstances which, 
acting upon such a mind, had rendered and afterwards: kept 
the great Johnson a “ bear,” served also to render and to ke 
him the “ sturdy moralist” he was till the end of his life; a 
had not Cowper’s early exhibited hypochondria rendered him 
incapable of accepting the official situation in the House of 
Lords procured for him by his friends, he would in all human 
probability have been for ever lost to the world as theauthor of 
the Task. : 
Although it interrupts the narrative, the reader will forgive this 
little digression, especially as little more in the shape of biogra- 
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phy remains to be told, for nearly the whole of Lichtenberg’s life 
was that of a recluse ; consequently there is no reason to fear 
that we shall continue to be so circumstantial in our details, as 
what we have already said might lead the reader to apprehend. 
After the death of his father, he pursued his studies at the Gym- 
nasium of Darmstadt, under Professor Wenk; and thence pro- 
ceeded to Gottingen, where he attended lectures on all the prin- 
cipal branches of learning and science; for it seems to have 
been his ambition to become a polyhistor, and to grasp at the 
omne scibile; which ambition, he afterwards humorously re- 
marked, had led him to lay the foundations of a fabric too vast 
to be completed, so that, in the end, he was fain to content him- 
self with taking up his lodging in one or two of its garrets. 

In 1770, in his twenty-seventh year, he was appointed to an 
extraordinary professorship at Gottingen, which he preferred to 
the mathematical chair at Giessen, that had just before been 
offered to him. ‘This happened shortly after his first visit to this 
country, where his acquirements had obtained for him much 
notice among the leading men of science of that day, and also the 
honour of being personally introduced to George the Third. This 
highly flattering reception induced him to pay another visit to 
England, in 1774, and having, in the interim, made himself 
thoroughly master of the language, he found his second residence 
here, which he prolonged till the following year, even more 
agreeable than the first had been. He had access to some of the 
best society, and to the literary circles of such men as Banks and 
Solander ; but his observation extended itself to other classes; 
aud it was the intimate acquaintance he then formed with our 
national manners and peculiarities, which enabled him to produce 
his spirited commentary on Hogarth. 

With these two intervals varying its outward uniformity—for it 
is only in external appearance that the existence of a student is 
monotonous— Lichtenberg’s life was wholly engaged in the duties 
imposed on him by his professorship, and in scientific and literary 
pursuits. Although he at one time projected a tour through 
Italy, he never quitted Gottingen again; even there he kept him- 
self very retired, and was accessible only to a few select friends. 
In fact, during the latter period of his life he was subject to 
severe attacks of hypochondria and nervous irritability, and some- 
times could not be induced to quit his chamber once in the 
course of several months or even years. Nevertheless, he mar- 
ried rather late in life—between forty and fifty years of age— 
and his excellent wife and family (five children) were during such 
periods almost his only society. Still he continued to apply 
himself to his studies as sedulously as ever, and carried on an 
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exceedingly extensive epistolary correspondence till nearly the 
very time of his death, which occurred on the 24th of February, 
1799. 

In the preceding sketch we have not specified any of Lichten- 
berg’s scientific publications, they being so very distinct a class 
as not to call for any notice here, our present purpose being to 
estimate Lichtenberg as a humorist and wit, a powerful thinker, 
and an acute satirist. His Posthumous Miscellanies, which were 
given to the world soon after his death, although consisting chiefly 
of detached essays and fragmentary pieces, which latter were only 
hasty sketches and materials intended to be afterwards worked up 
at leisure, afford ample testimony of his superior talent in the 
above character, displaying a varied fund of originality, a rare 
degree of imagination, with no less versatility of mind, and the art 
of so embellishing philosophical topics as to render them not 
only attractive but even amusing. ‘The very titles of some of his 
pieces show the whimsicality of the subjects which he made the 
vehicle of instruction or satire: for instance, ‘‘ A Sentimental 
Journey to Laputa;” “ Consolation for those Unfortunates who 
are no Original Geniuses ;” “ The Petition of the Bedlamites ;” 
*. Consolation for those who have the misfortune to be born on 
the 29th of February,” &c. Undoubtedly there are many things 
in the collection which exhibit the writer’s mind en dishabille, 
and where the casual, occasionally perhaps rather inconsiderate, 
effusions of the moment find their place along with what is truly 
admirable. Yet Lichtenberg’s was a mind that could very well 
bear to be caught in undress, and in regard to some rather ob- 
jectionsble opinions, which he now and then suffered to escape 

im, they appear to have been entertained ouly theoretically and 
for the mere purpose of ingenious argument, being contradicted 
by sentiments of an opposite tenor, and upon which he himself 
acted. If, again, there are some trifles, and not a little that looks 
like downright trifling also, they are those of no ordinary man. 

Lichtenberg’s ‘‘ whims and oddities” are not, as Gothe unfor- 
tunately or fortunately translated the latter word, Nu/litaten, 
nullities ; rather may they, when most wayward, be compared to 
the sportive mystifications and humorous sallies of a man of 
sense, or to the shrewd wisdom of the Fool in our old dramas. 
Beneath what at first sight looks like wild fun and pleasantry may 
be detected a philosophic idea, an ingenious meaning, a whole- 
some purpose ; and so far, his liveliness differs greatly from that 
of a mere jester or Spassmacher, who is unable to do more than 
excite a momentary laugh. Something of Lichtenberg’s humour, 
although in a very inferior degree, discovers itself in the little 
volume eatitled “‘ Archery and Archness;” for imstance, in the 
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Lesson.in Reviewing, and in the Critical and Philosophical ‘Die- 
tionary ; more particularly in the latter; where the writer ‘has ¢i- 
listed pleasantry on the side of reason and morality; whieh are 
usually too little regarded, sometimes set quite ‘at detiance! by 
those who seem to consider folly and mifth as: perfectly synony- 
mous. Yet, so far from being valued the higher on account of 
their intrinsic usefulness, writers of Lichtenberg’s stamp’ arte apt 
to be erroneously estimated; for, while their seeming levity pre- 
jadices “ serious” readers against them, superficial ones regard 
the lessons they obliquely inculcate as so much ballast and dead 
weight; or, at best, they amuse themselves with the shell, and 
fling away the kernel that it contains. 

. Such, too, has been in some respect the fate of Hogarth him- 
self ; who was and still is _by many considered only as a comic 
painter—a sort of superior caricaturist, allied to the: Datch 
school, in his taste, but inferior to it in the charms of execution. 
Although he had before been acknowledged to be a painter: of 
manners, it was reserved for the late Charles Lambe, im his admir- 
able Essay on the Genius of Hogarth, formally to assert the artist’s 
powers as a great ethic painter; we say formally assert, because 
it must be admitted, that Lichtenberg had previously shown him 
to be.one, although he does not so expressly claim such rank for 
him ; leaving that very plain inference to be drawn from the Ex- 
planations themselves, and from the importance he must be sup- 
posed to have attached to productions on which he bestowed 
such diligent and minute examination. 

It is true, that Hogarth painted the manners and fashions of 
his; own day, which have now almost entirely passed away, and 
which, by their greater proximity to us, as they offer more points 
of resemblance, strike more forcibly by the singular differences 
they manifest from our present habits, than do those of periods 
too remote to afford any kind of comparison. Yet if he gave us, 
as far as the subjects he selected allowed him to do, the “ very 
form and pressure of his age,” and of its peculiar follies and vices ; 
he also infused into his works that which is independent of all ex- 
ternal modes, ofall revolutions of manners and changes of fashions, 
and,.with which all succeeding generations must sympathize, 
because it is human nature itself,—the mind and passions working 
upon the outward man. We do not pretend to say, that his 
works retain for us all, or precisely the same, interest they pos- 
sessed for-his contemporaries. ‘That would be utterly incompati- 
ble.with the laws of moral perspective : it would be supposing that 
we moderns can be affected by the writings of Virgil and Korace 
precisely as, their own countrymen were. There are numerous 
traits. of partial satire and personality in Hogarth, which have al- 
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most ‘entirely lost their force for us, even when explained ; for, 
although we may understand, we can hardly be said to'feel, them. 
Yet, if very much is, on this score, to be deducted from their origi- 
nal-interest, they have; on the other hand, acquired an interest 
which did not originally belong to them, namely, their historic 
value; and this time will increase in proportion as it robs them 
of what was at first no small proportion of their attraction. Con- 
sidered in this light, they are faithful and valuable records; not 
partial and detached mementoes, nor illustrations collected from 
various sources and then put together in an after-age, but the result 
of autopsy—scenes of manners and costume, which the artist:por- 
trayed from the life, and which his pencil chronicled for: us 
not less lastingly than faithfully. Herein Hogarth deserves to be 
styled, par excellence, the historic painter ; for what is both popw- 
larly and technically termed historical pamting, it would be’ far 
more correct to call the poetical branch of the art; inasmuch as 
it partakes far more of romance than of actual record. 

What we have above said will also apply to the writings’ of 
Fielding and Smollett, which, even did they possess merit of no 
other kind, would be not a little valuable as illustrative of the 
manners and tone of society in those days, and because they enable 
us to judge of the extraordinary change which the lapse of rather 
less than a single century has wrought. And, whatever interest 
or delight we may experience in contemplating such masterly 
portraitures of the past as those writers and Hogarth have ‘be- 
queathed to us, we have no very great reason to be dissatisfied 
with the changes in almost every part of our social system which 
have since taken place. There are many indeed who affect 
hardly can we give them credit for being sincere, at least not 
without calling their good sense in question—to regret’ such 
change, and to be of opinion that the advance we have sinc’ 
made is any thing but an improvement. It cannot be denied 
that we have become more artificial, that many of those stronger 
traits of character and of that peculiar national humour, ‘which 
were wont to display themselves formerly, are now nearly wom 
out. ‘Those marked differences in the externals of society that 
once prevailed no longer exist, or have been greatly softened 
down; the barriers between the different classes have been loosened 
if not altogether removed ; and some classes, as such, have almost 
entirely disappeared. Fox-hunting squires, Greek-quoting peda- 
gogues, half-crazed pedants in petticoats, are gone ; Sir Crapes 
have been dismissed; aldermen have ceased to be noted for de- 
vouring turtle; doctors have laid aside gold-headed canes and tie- 
wigs women are grown either less “ rantipole” or more shy of 
exhibiting themselves in that character than formerly ;’ beating the 
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watch is gone quite out of fashion; the glories of the Mall m St. 
James’s Park are become matters of history ; neither do.“ coaches 
and six” any longer throng the ring m Hyde Park. Even 
allowing all this to be subject for regret, there is no help for it ; 
and we might as well attempt to prevent the earth from revolving 
on its axis, or to arrest the flight of old father Time himself, as 
to hinder those mutations from taking place which that flight oc- 
casions, No one has discovered the art of advancing and stand- 
ing still at the same moment; and until that be done we must be 
content either to remain stationary, or to leave behind us what we 
pass. 

Looking at the record of our national manners and morals with 
which Hogarth has furnished us, we have no particular reason to 
regret that that particular phase of them has given place to 
another. His pencil has certainly not transmitted to us so power- 
ful a eulogium on the good old times of George the Second’s 
reign, that we should sigh for their return; at the same time it 
must in justice be confessed that, as his chief object was to ex- 
pose vice and correct folly, he has exhibited to us only the reverse 
.of the medal. We do not blame him for this, because it was 
impossible to avoid it ; neither can we agree with those who con- 
sider satire to be, at the best, of very questionable utility. After 
all the satire, whether it be written or painted, that has pretended 
to busy itself in the task of correcting mankind, the world has 
gone pretty much after the same fashion, nor has satire perhaps 
ever reformed a single individual against whom it bas been di- 
rected. The latter is, we dare say, true enough; nor can we 
suppose that, when holding the infamous Chartres up to public 
scorm, either Pope or Hogarth fancied the castigation would have 
any effect upon that notorious offender. Men who are hardened 
in iviquity are no more to be ridiculed or satirized out of it than 
a dead body is to be brought to life by being dissected ; never- 
theless dissection of the one and satire of the other are not there- 
fore useless in themselyes. ss satire can operate only as a pre- 
ventive, the good that results from it can be detected only nega- 
tively ; nor can the extent of the evil thus checked in the bud, 
and prevented from showing itself, be calculated by human means. 
It is impossible to say how many other Chartres the pen of Pope 
and the pencil of Hogarth have tended to repress. Equally 
futile is the other objection, which might with about as much 
reason be urged against ethics and medicine; since in spite of 
them there have been, and will continue to be, both moral and 
physical disorders among mankind. It is not by what it is beyond 
their power to accomplish, but by what they really effect, that 
-they ought to be appreciated. Therefore, until it can be proved 
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beyond dispute that Hogarth’s graphic lessons have been attended 
with no salutary influence, we must be allowed to persist in our 
belief that they have worked much good, both directly and indi- 
rectly ; the admonitions silently conveyed by them cannot have 
been altogether inefficient ; the impressions received from them 
must, in many instances, have been permanent; and who will 
venture to affirm that the ridiculous and contemptible light in 
which Hogarth set them, has not had some share in banishing— 
we do not say the vices, but—the more grotesque follies and ab- 
surdities that have since been abandoned? 

Still, however laudable a satirist’s intention may be, there is 
also some danger of corruption to be apprehended from works of 
that class, because, while they expose depravity, they also familia- 
rize the mind with the contemplation of it : the poison is imbibed, 
but the antidote is flung away. Hardly should we recommend 
Hogarth’s works as-a study for youth; they contain much that is 
exceptionable ; and so does even Shakspeare himself, who does 
not uniformly accommodate himself “ virginibus puerisque.” Not 
that the works of either are immoral, or any thing like it; their 
morality, however, is upon that comprehensive scale, which un- 
fits it for becoming part of the first elementary course of educa- 
tion. In depicting various examples of moral turpitude and 
deformity, neither the poet nor the artist shows himself to be 
vicious : there is no attempt to seduce the imagination or pervert 
the judgment, by disguismg, concealing, or palliating what is 
wrong. He does not gloat over corruption, but anatomizes vice ; 
and a straightforward manliness of purpose and integrity of ani- 
mus, are too apparent throughout, to be doubted even for a 
moment. On the charge of indelicacy, we do not undertake to 
acquit Hogarth or his German Commentator, yet their offences 
in that respect are far less dangerous than immorality attired ina 
decent guise, and than the application of those softening expres- 
sions to vice, which offend not “ ears polite ;” it is infinitely more 
excusable occasionally to violate the etiquette of decorum than 
to disregard morality and honesty of speech. Even those two 
exceedingly exceptionable subjects of Hogarth, his “ Before” and 
“ After,” have this in their extenuation, that, so far from being 
provocatives, they are as little alluring as it is possible for them to 
be. The general tendency of his works is altogether wholesome ; 
nor ought any one, in fairness, to be judged by particular parts 
or incidents, but by the moral scope of the whole. 

It is in possessing and maintaining such ethic purpose, not 
less than in their dramatic form, that his principal series or suites 
of subjects form a department in painting distinct from every 
other. Scenes of domestic and every-day life have been painted 
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by hundreds of other artists, both before and since his time} but 
his productions are not like theirs—mere “ conversation-pieces,” 
or tableaux de genre. His originality is twofold ; ‘for not only is 
he to be regarded as the first mventor of a particular class’ of 
subjects, but, unlike all other successful inventors, he has had no 
followers, no imitators; nor have the public been surfeited with 
pictures d /a Hogarth, as they have with historical romances '@ 
la Scott. Many years ago a painter, of the name of Collins, and 
another named Penny, produced one or two sets of very namby- 

amby subjects, which they fancied the world would accept as 

ogarthian, because, like his, continued through several scenes 
or acts, Since then no one has made a similar attempt, unless 
oné so utterly abortive as to have left no trace of itself. Perhaps 
Gilray will be thought to have approached him, to be proximus 
tamen longo intervallo; yet, without disputing his extraordmary 
clévernéss, his talent, and his humour, we cannot consent to class 
him with Hogarth, from whom he differed not only in degree 
but'in kind. ‘They seem to have been men of very differently 
constituted minds. There is without doubt great fun, and jest- 
ing, and whimsicality, in Gilray’s productions; but we should no 
more think of seriously comparing him with Hogarth than we 
should think of comparing one of our modern pun-makers with a 
Swift or a Lichtenberg. Still less can we allow that either 
Bunbury or Rowlandson is entitled to take a place beside 
Hogarth, be it at ever so respectful a distance. Drollery, their 
distinguishing feature, we might say their quality, is certainly not 
the predominating characteristic of the author of Marriage a la 
Mode and the Rake’s Progress. There is in those works such 
a seriousness of aim, such an intensity of purpose, as altogether 
to exclude all idea of drollery. Many exceedingly pleasant and 
even droll traits occur in both those productions; and so also 
there is drollery in the scene of the grave-diggers in Hamlet; yet 
what iman in his senses ever thought of calling that fine philoso- 
phic drama a laughable farce? No; if man ever was in earnest, 
Hogarth was in earnest there. They are works of the mind 
quite as much, if not far more, than of the hand; and to pro- 
duce such works an artist must give all his faculties—nor must 
those be of an ordinary kind—to his subject. He must be 
more intent upon his matter and meaning than upon his manner ; 
which is one tolerably sufficient if not perfectly satisfactory 
reason, why a man may be a very dexterous painter of subjects 
of the same general cast, without being able to produce any 
thing at all resembling Hogarth, Although a man of limited 
education, he possessed a strong mind and persevering energy. 
For what he was he was indebted to himself—herein partly lay 
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the, secret, of his strength; and of that of every one who has 
achieved a perdurable name in art. It is a vulgar error to sup- 
pose that indolence and carelessness are not only very compatible 
with, but almost indications of, genius; for that impulse of mind 
must be of a most singular kind which, instead of urging a man 
onwards, causes him to slacken his pace, and to loiter by the 
way. Art is not to be won without diligence—diligence both 
ardent and unremitted, diligence of the heart not less than of the 
hand ;—a truth that both explains and is explained by the abor- 
tive. result of academies of art: for what is most valuable and 
essential of all in the character of an artist it is utterly beyond 
their power to supply; so thoroughly do they verify the homely 
adage, “ Although one man can lead a horse to. the water, not 
ten can compel him to drink.” ry 

He who would aim at rivalling Hogarth must do more than 
imitate his manner; and, above all else, it is requisite that he 
should possess the same peculiar bent of mind, together with a, 
fearlessness that will not be diverted from its purpose, It is, 
his mental power and his praiseworthy application that. consti- 
tute his pre-eminent superiority; for, in technical merits and 
those of execution he has been surpassed by many so decidedly 
inferior to him in dramatic genius, that no parallel can be, 
drawn between him and them. At the same time he has been 
somewhat undervalued as a painter; although the series of 
pictures of Marriage a la Mode, in the National Gallery, and, 
the two others in Sir John Soane’s collection, namely the Rake’s 
Progress, and the Election Scenes, show him to have pos- 
sessed no ordinary degree of ability with his pencil,—both @ 
hand and eye for the management of colours. Although in 
some respects rather sketchily handled, they are not, painted 
feebly; and if they cannot be called highly finished, those 
productions are worthy to rank as cabinet-pictures. It is, how- 
ever, no reflection upon the artist, nor matter for particular 
regret, that his subjects lose hardly any thing by being repre- 
sented in engraving: because they address themselves to the, 
mind even more than they do to the eye; and, to be fairly un- 
derstood, they must, to use Charles Lambe’s happy expression, 
be read as well as looked at. They must be examined both 
thoroughly and repeatedly; and so far perhaps showy and spe- 
cious nothings—Nullitaten—may be thought to have the, ad- 
vantage over them; inasmuch as the latter do not tax our time— 
we can hardly add our patience—by the attentive investigation 
they require. 

People may talk of striking beauties, yet no first-rate work of 
art fully reveals itself before it is well studied ;_ it, may produce a. 
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favourable impression at first sight; but if, on returning to it, we 
ean detect no charm or merit that seems to have previously escaped 
us, we ought to question either the value attributed to it or our 
own judgment. Reynolds was far from being smitten—nor did he 
pretend to be so—by the first view of Raphael’s paintings in the 
Vatican: Shakspeare is not to be appreciated by the idle reader; 
neither are such productions as those of Hogarth calculated to 
become (ions of the season with loungers and gossipping critics at 
an exhibition. Though they speak a universal language, there 
are few works of the pencil which stand in greater need of inter- 
pretation from the pen than do those of Hogarth. Wee shall not 
stop to inquire whether this be not rather an indiscreet admission 
on’ our part, and the circumstance itself an inconvenience and 
a drawback ; or whether it is not saying that the artist attempted 
to express by graphic language far more than it is capable of 
clearly conveying. We may be content, that all deficiency of 
the sort has been amply made amends for by the explanatory 
comments of. his illustrators, especially by the pen of Lichten- 
berg, whose congenial spirit and humour peculiarly fitted him 
for such an office. His “ descriptions” may in fact be consi- 
dered his chef-d’auvre among his humorous writings; it cannot, 
however, be said that he adheres very strictly to the duties of a 
commentator, since he not unfrequently allows himself to be 
carried away by his sportiveness much farther than is necessary, 
and is moreover apt to put a different construction upon many 
things, from what Hogarth himself appears to have intended, 
Often does it happen, again, that he makes what is subordinate in 
the subject principal in his description of it; a circumstance 
indeed not easily guarded against, and very likely to occur toa 
writer of Lichtenberg’s vein, who does not like to check the flow 
of his ideas, or to be tied down to what is absolutely necessary. 
Should these be considered errors on his part, we do not pretend 
to exculpate him; his offences in this respect are a better apology 
than any one else can make for him. 

Although both were men of strong humour, there is a wide 
difference between Charles Lambe’s and that of Lichtenberg. In 
the former it is more quaint, quiet, and sly, and inclines, withal, 
more to seriousness and pathos than to gaiety; while in the 
latter it has more of point and vivacity, with not a few touches of 
sarcasm and keenness; many highly fanciful sallies, and exceed- 
ingly ingenious, if somewhat too far-fetched, remarks, It cannot 
indeed be denied, that the German here and there errs on the 
side of excess, and makes us almost forget Hogarth, while he 
himself engrosses our attention by his own piquancy and wit. 
Perhaps he is somewhat too fond of mere play upon words; 
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and, like all’ punsters, does not seruple to coin words, or wrest 
their meaning, so as to suit his particular purpose. What 
blemishes of this kind occur are however hardly felt while’ pe- 
rusing the work, although, by singling them out and then lumping 
them together in one heap, it would not be difficult for any one 
so inclined to make it appear that Lichtenberg is neither more 
nor less than a mere punster—one, the essence of whose wit lies 
in words, not in meaning. 

From the description of the third plate of the Harlot’s Progress 
we could select a specimen, no less striking for its wittiness thatt 
for the extreme ingenuity with which a most offensive subject: is 
spoken of, or rather indirectly explained without being spoken of 
at all; but, as an instance of the kind of hors d’euvre, which he 
frequently introduces into his main subject, we prefer giving the 
ludicrous classification of Seats :— 


** In the whiole furniture kingdom,—which as far as my knowled 
goes, has not yet obtained its Linneus, the Class of Seats, (Classis Sel- 
larum,) is not only by far the most honourable, but also the most com- 
prehensive,—one that not only thrives in every climate, but has made 
itself almost indispensable. In one word, it is among furniture what 
the Class Mammalia is among animals. There is full as wide a differenee 
between one kind of seat and another, as there is between the varioag 
animals referred to the above-mentioned class in natural history, as for 
example between the whale, Leviathan of the deep, and the Siberian 
shrew-mouse that hardly weighs thirty grains. But as all the various 
species of Mammalia resemble each other in suckling their young ; so 
likewise have all seats this character in common—that they are intended 
to afford support to a most respectable part of the human body. Be- 
sides the family of chairs and stools, that is, seats either with or with- 
out. backs, and with or without arms, this class comprehends—nay they 
stand at the very bead of it—all thrones and cathedre, pieces of furni-~ 
ture by which, as every one knows, this globe and its mundane affairs 
are governed, and which, when cleverly joined together by certain 
cabinet-makers, form what is termed a Holy Seat. Further it comprises 
not only tribunals and justice-seats, but stools of repentance—among 
which latter may be included not a few of the above-mentioned thrones, 
—also bergéres and sofas, between which and many thrones and ca~ 
thedree there is a more intimate alliance than is usually suspected. Next 
comes the species Benches, which are neither more nor less than systems 
of stools. To this belong the benches of both the Upper and Lower 
House, together with those of lecture-rooms and academies ; and per- 
haps we might add butchers’ benches also; not forgetting forms, whe- 
ther short or long, which latter may be considered, for extent, the very 
whales of the whole genus. To this class, again, belong sedan-chairs, 
which are literally moveables, and those stately fixtures among moveables, 
the ivory selle curiles of the ancients; besides a variety of. easy+chairs 
for those tortured by the. gout or racked by other diseases. Inasmuclt 
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as they have all. of them the same generic character, that of being seats, we 
ean do no less than refer to this genus the Cabriolet, the lofty English 
Phaéton, as ambitious and as much given to neck-breaking as him after 
whom it is named ; all calashes, coaches, travelling carriages, stages, and 
ae from the jolting German’ rib-breaker to the pliant English 
our-wheeled cradle, suspended upon springs, where you are rocked as 
gently as an infant. In addition to this diversity of vehicles, we have the 
ponderous state-carriage, in building which it is necessary to take before- 
hand the dimensions of the gates it has to pass through, Jest it should 
afterwards turn out tobe too bulky. to clear them. Nor have we, after 
all: that have been enumerated, yet done with vehicles, for to the above 
must. be added sledges of a hundred various. forms, from the gay and 
. magnificent sliding, car, which, accompanied with the jingle of innu- 
erable silver bells, outstrips the winter zephyr in its speed, down to 
the wretched hurdle-sledge, on which some culprit is dragged to the 
place of See attended only by the funeral ding-dong of a solitary 
sing-bell. 

ee It would be hard, indeed, to exclude saddles. from a place in our 
Classis Sellarum, therefore we must reckon them also as belonging to it, 
be they either masculine or feminine ones,—and even Pegasus himself is 
now-a-days well content to have a side-saddle clapped. upon his back. 
Lastly, we may mention the torture-stools of the Inquisition, which are 
employed for the purpose of extracting confessions from the unfortunate 
bodies placed upon them ; and those stools of another description, F 


,. Our translation of the above passage, which we have purposely 
left unfinished, does not profess to be strictly literal, but we have 
endeavoured to preserve the full effect of the original as far as 
possible; without doing more than giving a rather different turn 
to one or two sentences, which would otherwise have proved not 
a little stiff and awkward, consequently very ill adapted to convey 
a pleasant idea of Lichtenberg’s pleasantry. Whether, after all, 
the whole of what he here says may not be founded upon a mis- 
take, we do not pretend to decide, but he certainly has expatiated 
at full length upon what others have been content to pass over in 
silence. ee it will be said that, let the humour be ever so 
good, it;is misplaced ; not only does the ludicrous here tend to 
digsipate serious reflection, but the tone throughout the rest of 
the description is too much in keeping with that sally of the bur- 
lesque to be in keeping with the scene itself, which exhibits the 
miserable and premature end of a victim of prostitution. It 
cannot be denied that our commentator is more amusing than 
edifying upon the subject of this plate, in regard to which he 
Speaks in a very different strain from Dr. Trusler; yet perhaps 
there is far less disparity between him and Hogarth, than be- 
tween Hogarth..and the Doctor; for the artist himself has not 
thrown into this, piece the sentiment and pathos the subject ad- 
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mitted. Yet, where is the pencil that could do justice to it?— 
that could depict in all their horrors the last moments of such an 
outcast, making us to shudder as we gaze on them? 

By no means are we disposed to consider.the Harlot’s Progress 
.as the very happiest of Hogarth’s pictorial dramas. The inten- 
tion appears to have been more laudable than the execution was 
successful, ‘The scenes are too disjointed from each other; there 
are too many gaps in the history, and some of the most impres- 
sive lessons it would have afforded are entirely kept out of view. 
The last scene again, although it strikingly exhibits the. hardened 
depravity of her associates, does not indicate that extremity of 
poverty and utter destitution which the preceding one would lead 
us to imagine ; nor that want of even the external forms of sym- 
pathy and of the ceremony of sorrow, which is most likely to be 
the lot of a beggared prostitute. Here there is an incongruity 
that seems to require more elucidation than can now be obtained; 
or we may conclude that the painter chose to overlook the in- 
consistency, for the sake of giving vent to his satiric fancy on a 
subject, where only the infamy of the deceased’s character could 
reconcile us to such a burlesque on “ the house of. mourning,” 
Even should we be thought to fling a stone at Hogarth, we-.must 
say that it is exceedingly dangerous to treat scenes of the kind 
with levity, though merely apparent ; for, let the lesson intended to 
be inculcated be ever so wholesome in itself, it is thrown away, 
since those who are capable of feeling it do not need it, while 
those to whom, if properly conveyed, it might prove salutary, 
perceive in it, when so exhibited, only matter for unthinking mer- 
riment. It is not every one that, like Charles Lamb, can fish up 
a sermon out of such a production ; and even of those who are 
acquainted with both, the greater number, it is to be suspected, 
care less for the sermon than the text which supplies it. Lich- 
tenberg’s comments on this scene are too much in unison with 
the artist’s treatment of it, to be exempt from the sanie objections. 
A vein of facetiousness and whiinsicality pervades them, which 
causes us rather to admire his ingenuity than to be satisfied with 
this particular application of it. Among other odd fancies into 
which he has given, is his remark, in a note, on the coincidence of 
the date on the coffin-plate (September 3d) with that of Oliver 
Cromwell’s death, although he himself admits it is not at all 
likely that Hogarth intended any allusion to the latter, or that 
it would be any thing remarkable that a strumpet and an 
usurper should both die on the same day of the almanack. How- 
ever, touches of a better kind occur than such forced conceits, 
and hunting after meaning where most probably none was in- 
tended; and, by way of showing that Lichtenberg could occa, 
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sionally be more serious than was his wont, without becoming 
prosy and dull, we will extract what he says in regard to the child, 
who is dressed up as the “ chief-mourner,” and who is very com- 
posedly winding up a peg-top:— 

. What has here been taken for the cause is more likely to be only the 
effect. Here too, as in the preceding scene, this little fellow exhibits a 
sufficient degree of philosophic resignation, not because he was permitted 
to amuse himself by turning the meat at the fire, or by winding up his 
top; but it is because he feels no concern that he is so employed, And 
wherefore, in fact, should he give way to sorrow? As he has no father, 
there being none to own him, so. neither has he had any mother, for 
his lot bas cast him where there has been none to perform the duties of 
one. Ob! the words Father and Mother have a much deeper meaning 
than those given to them in a dictionary, or than is understood by those 
who utter them! In like manner as many a child, whose parents are 
heyond the grave, meets with a father or mother; so are there, alas! 
not a few fatherless and motherless orphans whose parents are still living 
and in the enjoyment of the good things of this world.” 

With the omission of the post mortem scene, the career of a 
prostitute almost invariably resembles the one Hogarth has de- 
icted,—a few brief years of riot succeeded by misery and death. 

o far poetical justice and every-day experience teaches us the 
same; but in the Rake’s Progress the catastrophe is one of so 
rare occurrence in real life, as to produce no more effect than 
a bugbear would. It is not in the ordinary course of events that 
protigntes and debauchees become the inhabitants of a mad- 

ouse, Such an extreme case is too much like a deus ex machind, 
or like one of those harlequinades of retributive justice for which 
novelists are never at a loss, that at the end of three volumes of 
distresses, both sentimental and unsentimental, summons, with a 
hey perv touch, an unexpected fortune to the aid of the hero 
and his mistress. But the cases herein differ; every one is wil- 
ling to flatter himself with the same kind of good luck, while no 
one cares to anticipate for his own lot the not more improbable 
degree of misfortune. At the same time, we do not affirm that 
the artist would have done better to omit the Bedlam scene in 
this series: hardly would it be in the power of the pencil to fur- 
nish a better managed lesson of the kind; yet even what is here 
80 masterly accomplished manifests the inadequacy of the graphic 
art.to do full justice to similar themes. It can do little more 
than exhibit,a few detached episodes in the history of yice: the 
worst and keenest pangs of a!l, the wretchedness that masks itself 
beneath the exterior of gaiety, it cannot set forth to view: for 
the upbraidings of conscience, on the one hand, or the calm of 
hardened desperation on the other, it has no lineaments, no co- 
lours, On such occasions, therefore, the Horatian maxim be- 
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comes utterly. imapplicable; for we are far more strongly and 
vividly affected by the recital of such suffering than by any 
merely visible expression of it. It is the stage which in this 
respect can combine the advantages of two distinct arts, and 
make manifest what neither the canvass nor the pen can perfectly 
embody, Yet, what the artist-actor—and it is of such alone 
that we must be supposed to speak—can thus accomplish, by 
concentrating the powers of two insulated and limited arts, loses 
in durability of impression the advantage it possesses over them 
in regard to energy and truth-like precision; as if Nature herself 
intended that this imperfection should preserve a due equilibrium 
between the dramatic art and the rest. But, that we may not 
launch out too far into disquisition not immediately connected 
with our subject, we will return to Hogarth and his commenta- 
tor—not abruptly, but somewhat after the fashion in which We 
have lost sight of them; for we cannot refrain from availing our- 
selves of this opportunity to mention a living artist and his com- 
mentator, the former of whom has lately employed his pencil 
upon a mad-house scene, with no little of Hogarth’s best spirit, 
while the other has illustrated it by his pen with a fulness and 
minuteness that would be tedious, were it not singularly attractive 
not only for wit and keenness of remark, but also for the psycho- 
logical information it contains, and the no less sound than humine 
philosophy of which it is the vehicle. The painter whom We 
thus introduce to our readers is Kaulbach, a pupil of the cele- 
brated Cornelius, and his literary interpreter on this oceasion is 
Guido Gorres, who has, beyond doubt, looked at Lichtenberg 
as his mode], although he is very far indeed from servilely fol- 
lowing him. His humour is of a more serious cast, his ‘satire 
more earnest, if not more severe; and he even exceeds his pro- 
totype in allowing himself to see what the painter could'hardly 
have intended, putting such constructions upon all the details 
and figures as to render them subservient to the topics he chooses 
to enlarge upon. Among those who come in for a sharé’of 
castigation from his pen is that apostle of irreligion, Heme ; 
nor is Napoleon himself treated with much more ceremony. With 
regard to what he says of the free-thinker and his doctrines, we 
shall only observe that it is consolatory to find that morality cin, 
besides being supported by quite as conclusive arguments, ‘be 
seconded by quite as keen raillery, as the most unlicensed and 
reckless philosophy, 


“ Where doubt is every thing, and every thing is doubt.” 
Instead of speculating on such matters, we proceed to quote 


what Gorres says of Hogarth himself :— 
x2 
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-o It is.our opinion’ that, when the actaal life from which they are 
taken is made to express itself in them speakingly; subjects of this 
stamp re-act upon real life ; for, in order to be understood, they require 
no,study, because their truth is obvious to every one, and recals what 
the spectator himself has either witnessed or, experienced, It was thus 
that Hogarth’s representations acted so powerfully upon his. own age, 
although, with all their inexhaustible richness of sound and, shrewd 
good sense, they do not rise above a certain sphere of mind, and not 
unfrequently sink lower than the genuine sphere of art. 

“Still, however lightly some may affect to hold scenes of this 
sort, which are taken from this every-day world of ours and from real 
life; looking upon them as mere tableaux de genre, we persist in the 
idea that, in respect to the scope they afford for the exertion of talent, 
they are not much inferior to those of the so-called historical painter. 
How frequently, in fact, does it happen that this latter exhibits to us 
the most important characters—those who are the representatives of 
their respective times, and who form, in some degree, so many historical 
epochs,—in a most insipid and superficial manner— without any adequate 
power of conception, so that all meaning and interest are totally lost, 
and all that we behold is some mere matter-of-fact anecdote,—a trivial 
ineident—a detached leaf out of a chronicle, or a book of memoirs ! 
From such manufacture one can learn just as much of the character and 
tendency of the age supposed to be represented, of the events pretended 
to be: shown, as one could of the councils of a prince and the condition 
of a people, from the gossipping on-dits of a waiting gentleman of the 
ante-chamber. This may be called the conversation-piece style’ of 
historical painting. On the other hand, the real historical painter can 
set forth every-day events in such manner as to form out of them most 
impressive pictures, full of thought, meaning, and wisdom,” 


It was im effecting this that Hogarth showed himself a genuine 
aftist: here lay his strength, his mastery, and that which redeems 
his: imperfections,—for we do not affect to deny that he had de- 
ficiencies—even palpable ones; neither do we dispute that he 
sometimes “ sank below the proper sphere of art” m those sub- 
jeets which are too much in the nature of emblematical hiero- 
glyphics to possess any pictorial qualities. ‘To those who admire 
hia. indiscriminately this may sound almost like detraction, yet 
we think that, if any one can safely bear to have defects imputed 
to:him that would be almost ruinous to any other reputation, it 
is‘Hogarth. Besides, it would hardly be serving either his cha- 
racter or the interests of art did we refuse to admit that, in some 
of: his productions, the interest lies chiefly, not so much in what 
meets the eye as in the meaning which is there typified. In fact 
very few of his works present any of those plausible effects and 
picturesque artifices which are apt to captivate the ‘spectator, 
although when studied they often discover themselves to be littlé 
more than superficial beauties of manner and routine, and but an 
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unsatisfactory amends for the vapidity of the subject itself; «If he 
never rises above.ordinary nature in his figures, Hogarth is, :at 
least, faithful to. that nature : he does not embellish, but neither 
does he pervert, truth; wherein he differs foto clo from those 
whose figures are invariably mere Fratzen or mawkins—such gro- 
tesque libels on the human form and countenance that they can 
pass for representations of the species homo, only because they 
are not those of any other bipeds. They give us the very abstract 
and pure ideal of deformity, and the humour set forth in them is 
about as much akin to that of Hogarth, as the vulgar drollery,of 
bad spelling is to pleasantry and wit, Any one who will conde- 
scend to do so,may distort drawing, or orthography and orthoépy ; 
or scribble. tavern jokes and facetia of that stamp currente’ 
calamo, whether his calamus be pencil or pen. Were there no- 
thing else in our artist’s works to give assurance of his masterly’ 
power in expression,—and many of his figures are “ all over” ex- 
pression,—the countenance of the hero of the Rake’s Progress, 
in the last scene of that tragi-comedy, would stamp him as sey 
cond to very few in one of the most arduous parts of painting, 
In regard to this figure an anecdote is related, which shows the hight 
opinion entertained of it by one who, being himself an artist of 
unusual. talent, may be allowed to have been an ae judge. 
When Mortimer was applied to, to delineate the Passions as» 
described in Gray’s Ode on Eton College, on coming to the lines) 


** And moody Madness laughing wild, 
Amidst severest woe,” 


he took this engraving of Hogarth’s from a portfolio, and, poitit- 

ing to the maniac, exclaimed: ‘ Had I not seen this head, I: 

should imagine it next to impossible to express such conflicting 

emotions of the human mind in one and the game countenance.”): 

There Hogarth touched the sublime ; yet, whenever he took up) 
his pencil to {paint what is called history, he was so far from» 

even approaching that quality that he almost invariably touched 
its very antipode, sinking down to utter bathos: In) subs: 
jects of that class he could not acquit himself even decently—by 
-no means so well as many, who were decidedly inferior to’ him in’ 
what appear to be the main requisites for success in that particalar’ 

branch of the art, namely, the power of representing passion and 

character, and giving perfect verisimilitude of expression. Yet, 

so far from being unaccountable, when we examine into it, this 

will appear not particularly extraordinary. Hogarth was endued 

with powers—with genius—but not with versatility of talent: on 

the contrary, his talent ran all in a single channel, and that so 

peculiar a one, that, whenever he essayed a different course, he 
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fotirid himself in 4 totally foreign element; and, being utiaccus- 
témed to piint save from native impulse, he could not catch from 
thé works of otliers those superficial beauties and resemblances, 
which dexterous though not original painters can transfer to their 
oWnh canvass, because they have no urgent ideas of their own to in- 
térrupt them. It is not therefore so surprising that Hogarth 
sliduld have failed, as that he should have made any stich at- 
tempts ; and, setting aside the impolicy of those attempts, these 
failures reflect no more disgrace upon him thati the lame, impo- 
tent verses of Cicero do upon the greatest of Roman orators. 
Although that production is a far greater literary achievement than 
many a so-called epic poem, we dare say that, had the author of 
Tom Jones attempted any thing on a “ classic” model, he would 
titterly have failed, as, notwithstanding his superior comic powers, 
hie failed egregiously iti the comic drama. We may doubt, too, 
whether the pen which has given to the world a Clementina and 
Clarissa could have produced even a tolerable tragedy. The 
most enthusiastic admirers of Hogarth, therefore, need not be 
put either out of countenance, or into a passion, when his histori- 
cal performances are sneered at. We at least shall not under- 
take to ward off from them any ridicule ; and to affirm that, being 
so eminently gifted, Hogarth was or ought to have been eminent 
in historical painting, would be in itself not a little ridiculous. 
The fashionable Rake of Hogarth’s day is now become an 
almost obsolete character ; for, although essentially the same, per- 
haps more studiedly selfish, the modern roué is more refined in 
his taste, if not less coarse in his feelings. He bears about the same 
rélation to his predecessor a century back, as the St, James’s 
Street of the present day to that which forms the back-ground in 
the scene where the Rake is arrested. Both rakes and gambling- 
houses are now Roman-cemented. A somewhat similar change 
has likewise taken place, in regard to the Marriage 4 la Mode of 
the same period ; although differently conducted, the thing itself 
is 4s Common as ever—indeed it forms the staple of nearly all 
the novels of every season—the chief difference lying in the 
greater finesse and diplomacy shown in bringing about the preli- 
minary crisis, aud the more philosophic indifference with which 
subsequent disagreeables are endured; consequently the double ca- 
tastrophe which Hogarth has introduced is of singularly rare oc- 
curence. Even were the actors in it entirely omitted, this series 
would be curious for the light it throws upon the taste and mode 
of living then in vogue ; both of which appear to have been not a 
little dowdyish even in the upper regions of society. We are 
not gding to write a dissertation upon furniture, yet cannot help 
rétnarking that, save for the coroneted canopy, the room in the 
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Earl’s house looks no better than some old-fashioned tavern par- 
lour ; and that the saloon scene—where, by the by, the scantiness 
of the carpet is the only symptom of economy in the noble 
ménage,—exhibits still more speakingly the ostentatious trumpery 
and deformity with which apartments were then fitted up, Not- 
withstanding, however, what Walpole would have us believe to the 
contrary, we rather question the painter’s strict adherence to truth 
in these matters ; and he has most assuredly transgressed against 
all probability in one respect, namely, in showing us Lady Squan- 
der seated at her breakfast-table in what was the principal recep- 
tion-room for her company the preceding evening, while the 
room itself is all in confusion, candles burning down to their 
sockets in the chandelier, and a yawning servant beginning to put 
some of the furniture to rights. ‘Then again, would any steward in 
his senses think of presenting himself with .a load of bills and 
accounts at such a particularly ma/-d-propos moment? It is true 
that these very gross inconsistencies are to be ascribed not so 
much to the artist himself, as to a defect inherent in his art, 
which is unable to express succession of time in the same picture ; 
he is therefore compelled either to omit altogether much that is 
requisite for fully conveying his meaning, or else to crowd to- 
gether and exhibit simultaneously incidents which can never have 
so occurred, Still we must not be too rigorous on this head; every 
art has its conventional licenses which are supposed to be under- 
stood and admitted. 

In his commentary on this series of pictures, Lichtenberg is 
not at all behind the painter in aiming sly and home thrusts of 
satire, particularly in his account of the fifth subject, where the 
faithless wife is detected by her husband in company with her 
paramour, at a bagnio; and, as this chapter is strongly marked by 
his peculiar manner, we cannot resist giving a tolerably long ex 
tract from it. 

“* More cautious than the police, the watchman has placed himself at 
one end of the detachment, who are seen entering the room,—but very 
prudently at the tail end, not in front. He neither ventures, nor has he 
any intention of venturing, further ; for he is not their commander, his 
office being only to enlighten the rest. Accordingly, all that we see of 
him is his right hand, and his lanthorn, and through the holes in the i 
of it, the light gleams upon the ceiling, and there forms a sort of sta 
canopy above a throne that will be duly noticed in ‘its proper place. 
Counsellor Silvertongue, in the mean time, although a conqueror, thinks 
proper to make a speedy retreat from this reinforcement ; for, being 
learned in the law, he well knows that the portly figure at the door be- 
longs to the light troops of an invincible army, namely, the forces of 
English criminal justice ; and he is also aware that the main body is 
seldom far off when their picket show themselves, His apprehension 
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is not so much occasioned. by. any dread of their prowess, as by his dis- 

like to the ceremony reserved for a certain officer, who, although gene- 

rally a person of no consequence, is tevertheless a sufficiently awful 

personage—I mean Jack Ketch. This is the cause of that extraordinary 

hurry which induces him to make his exit from the: sfreetsdoor of the’ 
second story, and, instead of descending by-the staircase within-doors; to 
have recourse to an outer and abbreviated one; the first step of which it 
the threshold itself, and the second and-final one the pavement below. 

We should remark too, that this flying leap is taken'.on: a-cold winter's 

night ; for the chief light proceeds from a fire burning in the chinmey: 
grate; and we may also infer that it is windy. as well.as cold; since the 

flame of the candle shows that there is a strong draught of air/from the 

window and door. ‘On such a night’ it must be particularly disagrec- 

able to be obliged to decamp after such a fashion—with flying ‘colours, 
and in a thin summer negligé. Certainly no conqueror éver left the field 

less incumbered with booty. than. Silvertongue is here: | Afd‘ truly a 

most ridiculous figure does Guilt make, when, thus attired: in the garbof 
Innocence, it exposes to view that side of its, person, whith even ‘Inmno~ 
cence is fain to keep out of sight.- This hero's situation is a’ perilous 

one—a flying leap out of an upper window being rather more than a 

joke at any time! Yet what will a man not do in orderto avoid ithe 

officious importunities of the myrmidons of the law? He appears, how-: 
ever, to be flinging out something else before himself, probably a 
pillow, or some article of his wardrobe; and if so, most probably his 
breeches, they being the most indispensable part of bis'‘attire; fur; had 

Hogarth intended that he should exhibit himself without them to the: 
passengers in the street, or, in default of passengers, to the guardians of 
the night, he would doubtless have taken care to exbibit his breeches some’ 
where or other without him. Nowhere, however, can we perceive them, 
although the field is bestrewed with many other articles of dress, ‘that 

may be considered pendants to them,—such as whalebone armour of dif- 
ferent kinds, in the form of hoop-petticoats and stays ; besides’ hoods, 

masks, dancing shoes, and other equipments. 

“The further wall is hung with tapestry—whether it be Aaute-/isse 
or basse-lisse cannot be distinguished at such distance—representing the 
judgment of Solomon, who, although seated on his throne, is not shown’ 
in all his glory, since, were it not for his crown, he might; very well be 
taken for a Dutch skipper. They who did not know that he once di-.. 
rected the helm of a mighty monarchy would imagine that he had been 
accustomed to hold that of a collier or herring smack. Neither are the 
inanimate ornaments of the throne in much better style than the living 
one: a more dreadfully-depicted than dread-looking lion's ‘head, and a 
canopy with ten stars embroidered upon it by as many holes in ‘the top 
of a stable lanthorn—these constitute the grand whole or total ! 
Before Solomon stands the mother of the child which is to be divided | 
in two according to the principles of equality ; yet, were it not that she ap- 
pears most earnestly to negative this equitable sentence, she might be taken 
for its male parent, for both her head and head-dress are so unfeminine— 
have withal so much of the Jack-tar in them, that we should overlook two, 
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trifling ‘inconsistencies; namely; that her drapery is mote tke that wor by. 
the fair than male sex,and that she seems in'a fairway of becoming & mother 
again very shotily. » Fhat the official executor of justice holds ‘his Sword. 
in his left hand isto proof, as has been imagined, that the enpiaving | 
has been reversed from the picture; because Solomon Holds his sceptre in, 
his right hand, as we must suppose him to have dortie’; therefore it would 
be unreasonable to: object to the error of ‘a left-haniled executioner, 
I’faith if:we were to insist upon reversing the order of things, nicrely; 
beeause blundering Justice executes left-handedly the laws which a Wise, 
upright, and righteous government ordains with its right’ hand, there. 
would be no end to reversing, but we should fairly turn the whole wort 
topsy-turvy. ee eee 
‘© Besides this historical composition there are two others which form 
a singular contrast, one of them the portrait of Moll Flanders, a lady of 
Drury Lane: celebrity in her day, ** ** * the other ‘is the—looking | 
glass. Ob! “it was not without a meaning that Hogarth placed this 
mirror, so that its frame serves also’as a framé to the head of the dying - 
husband... ** *.*:* *: Above the door harigs a third picture, which de- 
serves, particular notice: it is that of St: Luke, the well’ known patron of a 
painters:; and also,” continues our commentator, ‘after some further. 
remarks, ‘* of a: madhouse in London, which is especially'set ‘apart for, 
incurables ; we may therefore presume that ‘he is not introdtced here in, 
his capacity of painter, but that he is taking down the ‘names of the _ 
three condidates for a place in that institution, for which ‘they are, all f 
well qualified. All three have condueted themselves as mid ‘people, and ; 
the case of each is a most desperate one. , ee 
“« Before I conclude; I must-suggest a small correction. It’ is froba--; 
ble that the: earl has tracked his’ faithless spouse ‘and! her pdramouy 
to. this: infamous place, armed not only with his sword but’ warrant, 
without, which ‘he would ‘not dare take the house’ by assault, ‘and has 
further taken the precaution to be accompanied by the officers of justice, . 
who. would be useful evidence in establishing the criminality of his wil va 
and obtaining a divorce. Supposing this to have beén his intention, it 
has beem fully accomplished : the divorce is already effected, Without any, . 
of the tedious forms of law; by the instrument that we behold lyitg ACTOS. : 
the shadow of the fire-tongs.” oe ie oe 


The remark we have already made applies also. to these: ex's! 
tracts, in which, besides their being somewhat abridged, a rather 
different turn is occasionally given to the idea, so as to render #t>* 
more equivalent to the humour of the original, than could"be"™' 
done by a literal version, which in writings of this’ class is ‘apt ° 
to be flat and insipid, unless it be in those few instaticés' WHérd'®? 
two idioms run so parallel together that the humorous'expresslong. -; 
of one answer to those of the other. How far we have actually, ; 
succeeded in this somewhat delicate task, we must leave, thos¢.oq 
to decide ‘who have the means of comparing the German with,our 0} 
translation of it: but we think we should hardly haye satisfied jousysd 
readérs better had we been more precise—ourselves we should 
have by no means satisfied so well. Although they amount to 
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no more than one or two fragments from a work of some extent, 
the specimens we have given will, it is hoped, be sufficient to 
convey some idea of Lichtenberg’s peculiar vem of humour, and 
to support our remarks, . 

In this Commentary on Hogarth, we may frequently trace a 
sort of sportive, comic mysticism applied to familiar objects and 
events ; the workings of that subtilty of fancy which, when it takes 
an opposite direction, leads to that supernaturalism, and not un- 
frequently to that unnaturalism, for which Germany has been 
noted. In either case there is a too apparent determination to be 
mirthful or pathetic for the nonce, and without intermission ; 
and as they originate in the same source, we ought not to be sur- 
prized at finding two such very opposite moods carried to an 
equally extravagant length. This is an error into which Lichten- 
berg was apt to fall; and hence at times he not only seems too 
eager to show how much he can make out of the slightest hint 
for his purpose, but also substitutes ideas that we can hardly sup- 
pose the artist intended to convey, as they have struck none of 
his numerous English critics, and continue to be very question- 
able even when recommended with the utmost plausibility. 

This may freely be admitted without at all derogating from 
Lichtenberg’s merit, or the value of his labours in regard to Ho- 
garth, It is easier to pare away redundancies, to lop off super- 
fluities, than to supply deficiencies ; and the former, we think, 
would require to be done, should any one ever undertake to put 
this German “ Commentary” into an English dress. A rifaccia- 
mento, and that confined to the descriptions of the artist’s more 
important productions, could scarcely fail of success ; for those 
who relish Hogarth could hardly be otherwise than satisfied with 
the congenial tone of Lichtenberg’s explanations. ‘There is cer- 
tainly no reason to suppose that Hogarth himself has gone out of 
fashion—never can he go out of date,—for within the last two or 
there years not fewer than as many publications with miniature 
copies of his engravings have appeared, and a series of impres- 
sions from the original plates is now in the course of publica- 
tion. Itis by these last alone that he can be fairly appreciated, 
for his spirit is of so subtile a nature, that much of it must neces- 
sarily be lost by even the most careful transfusion—what then 
can possibly be retained, when it is attempted to pour it into 
abridged copies? Such imitations may be executed very neatly, 
and look exceedingly pretty, but Hogarth is not the man whose 
works can show to advantage by being prettified. When the 
scale is so reduced, however faithfully the generalities and leading 
features of the subject may be preserved, nearly all the minor, 
but not least characteristic traits, all the rich by-play of his scenes 
are lost ; and, though the other ingredients may be retained, the 
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—s Which gives a piqaaiiéy to the whole is necessarily 
omitted. 

Perhaps it will be thotight, that we have just beer recommiend- 
ing that his conimentator should be treated pretty nearly after the 
same fashion ;—quite the reverse: had We suggested a mere 
abridgment, a dry summary, of his descriptions, the case would 
have been parallel; whereas, so far from doing this, we only 
advise that what is least interesting should be trimmed away, 
and that one or two rather éxceptionable things shoiild be omitted, 
after which there would remain enough to serve up, along with 


the plates of Hogarth, a well seasoned and tot unseasonable 
dish of Lichtenberg. 





Arr. IIl.—1. I Monumenti del? Egitto e della Nubia disegnati 
della Spedizione scientifico-letteraria Toscana in Egitto; dis- 
tributt in ordine di materie, interpretati ed illustrati dal 
Dottore Ippolito Rossellini, Direttore della Spedizione, &c. 
Parte Prima. Monumenti Storicit. Tom. I. Pisa, 18325 in 
8vo., with an Atlas and 30 Plates, large folio. 


2. Pantheon .Egyptien: Collection des Personnages Mytholo- 
giques de  Ancienne Egypte, d’aprés les Monuments ; avec un 
texte explicatif par M. J. F. Champollion le Jeune; et les 
figures d’aprés les dessins de M. L. J. J. Dubois, 15°™° Livrai- 
son. Paris. 1825. 


3, Materia Hieroglyphica; containing the Egyptian Pantheon, 
and the Succession of the Pharaohs from the earliest times to 
the Conquest of Alexander ; with Plates and Notes, explanatory 
of the same. By J. G. Wilkinson, Esq. Malta, 1828, Accom- 
panied by a Vocabulary and Appendix. 


Ir is with some satisfaction that,in resuming the consideration 
of the aritiquities of Egypt, we can refer our readers to two 
successive Articles which have appeared on the same suhject in 
the pages of this Review. The first will be found at page 438 
of No, VIII., the second at page 353 of No. XXIV. Our 
satisfaction arises from the circumstance that we are thus re- 
lieved from the necessity of undertaking any preliminary inqui- 
ries into the problematical points connected with the antiquities 
of Egypt, but especially of its chronology. The advantage of the 
relief consists in this, that we can introduce our readers at onte in 
medias res. Whatever the subject may compreliend of novelty, of 
amusement, or of information, may at once be laid before them. 
This will be no slight advantage for the general reader, who is often 
deterred by the initidtory difficulties and dry investigations requi- 


site to clear our pathway in_entering the real field and exhibiting 
. 
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the unobstructed prospects of the subject. It will be an advan- 
tage equally to ourselves’ and to the reader. Instead of beating 
about in feeble efforts to raise our wings above the ground, and to 
disentangle ourselves from the matted underwood which pedan- 
try has accumulated round the subject, we may at once rise into 
mid-air, and enjoy the unimpeded sweep of our pinions in expati- 
ating on all that has been accomplished, and on all that remains 
to be accomplished in this department of human knowledge. 
Quite enough has been said with reference to the past, in describ- 
ing the progressive steps by which we have reached our present 
information. But a summary recapitulation of its amount is ad- 
visable. It may at once, therefore, be briefly stated that, through 
Young, Champollion, Wilkinson, Felix, and Klaproth, we possess 
a sufficiently well-ascertained implement in the Phonetic alpha- 
bet for interpreting the names employed in the Egyptian inscrip, 
tions. ‘The Rev. Mr. Tatum’s projected Dictionary promises to 
throw an equal light on the common or Demotic language (whe- 
ther oral or written) of Egypt. We have made a very extensive 
progress in our knowledge of the symbols constituting the Hie- 
roglyphic, and a still more extensive progress in our knowledge 
of the Hieratic, or the conventional, language employed by the 
priests, in which the grammatical forms of speech appear to 
have been expressed Phonetically,—in other words, by means of 
the alphabetical representatives of sound. We have been enabled 
by means of these various discoveries to obtain a tolerable know- 
ledge of the real mythology of the Egyptians, and to comprehend 
the gods and goddesses of Egypt within the precincts of an 
intelligible Pantheon. We have been enabled to correct the 
visionary opinions entertained by many learned men respecting 
the inordinately remote date at which Egyptian society was 
previously supposed to have begun. We have been enabled, 
with more or less incompleteness of detail, but with tolera- 
ble certamty in the main, to obtain a more correct view than 
hitherto of the entire succession of the Pharaohs and Kings 
of Egypt, from the remotest ages of the monarchy down to the 
Christian era, We have been enabled to throw light on interest- 
ing periods of that long interval, hitherto apparently involved in 
impenetrable darkness. We have been enabled to corroborate 
the testimonies of less doubtful history, and to clear up and 
explain many questions of learned discussion, affecting events of 
the greatest importance in the history of the human race. In 
one respect, the spirit of modern discovery in Egypt has effected 
a still greater conquest over historical difficulties previously sup- 
posed to be insurmountable. It may be said, with regard to one 
long and important interval in the history of the human race, that 
it has redeemed or created a new historic page. It in fact renders 
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us as familiar with one of the most splendid and most interesting 
eras of early Egyptian history,— embracing a period of about three 
hundred years,—as we are with the history of any, other people 
whatever, not excepting that of modern and, cotemporary na- 
tions. 

This is a startling assertion to make; but we are assured that 
a well instructed reference to Rossellini’s great work, which 
constitutes our principal text, and now in the act of being pub- 
lished,—(for it has not yet appeared before the public in a com- 
plete form,)—will bear us fully out in the allegation we have just 
emphatically made, that we now possess for the first time a new 
page in history. The principal merit of this triumph belongs to 
Rossellini. Some of his learned predecessors have sketched the 
outline, but to him belongs the merit of filling. up the details. 
We allude, especially, to the complete materials of a history, 
which he supplies, of that magnificent race of sovereigns, entitled 
the eighteenth dynasty, With them, as it has been demonstrated 
in our preceding paper (No. X XLV.), civilized society may be said 
to have originated on the wreck of the Cyclopean or pastoral 
community; and during their dynasty all the most. momentous 
events connected with the human race appear to. have occurred, 
To their dynasty, either at its origin or during its. progress, may 
be traced the greatest events which concern our social well-being 
at this very day—the establishment of judicial, legislative, and 
fiscal departments of government may be assigned to it-—the first 
form of taxation on the land, which seems to have been the same as 
that which exists at this day in India—the establishment of reli- 
gious institutions, in which church and state were. imberently 
united—the establishment of an organized army and navy—and 
of the whole frame-work of political mechanism necessary to give 
motion, steadiness, and permanence to the social machine. 

It was during this dynasty that three peculiar classes of coloni+ 
zation took place throughout the world: Ist, by the expulsion of 
the Shepherds, whether called Titans, Cyclopeans, Pelasgians, 
or “ Wandering Architects” in the old world—and, perhaps, we 
may add Tulteques, or ‘“‘ Wandering Architects,” m the new. 
The republican forms of government of the great pastotal com- 
munity, as Aristotle proves in his history of all the first republics, 
clearly assignable to this extraordinary race, and generally em- 
bracing a community of goods, were disseminated throughout the 
world wherever their wanderings led. _These people carried with 
them in their wanderings all the favourite forms of the Pastoral 
or Cyclopean architecture—pyramids, gateways, triangular) or 
graduated arches without the key-stone, cellular. cairns, unsculp- 
tured, initiatory, caverns, irregular courses of. colossal, masonry, 
cylindric columns, and fock-built fortresses, which, wherever 
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they are found, attest their presence. These were superseded 
in Egypt by the more magnificent forms, costly embellish- 
ments, and tasteful refinements of the inscribed temples and 
palaces of the eighteenth dynasty of monarchs who expelled 
them, 2d. It was during their dynasty that the Hebrew nation, 
existing to this day as it were by a standing miracle, were also 
expelled from Egypt, and began their task of unfolding the long 
unfinished roll of their own and of the earth’s destinies. Sd. It 
was during the dynasty of these same kings that the first coloni- 
zation of Greece took place by means of the forced expulsion of 
the Argive family, or by the voluntary expatriation of the Athenian. 
Three steps in a direct line lead us from Athens, the mother of 
arts, of laws, and of arms, through Rome, to the imstitutions of 
England, and to all and every of the advantages and blessings 
which we possess of fully developed civilization, All these 
results may be traced to the eighteenth dynasty of Egyptian kings, 
of whom, as by another miracle, after an interval of 3000 years, 
Rossellini supplies us with details not less accurate and ample in 
most respects, but more accurate and ample in some respects, 
than those we possess of the Plantagenet dynasty of this country, 
or the Capetian line of France. 

The sublime and magnificent monuments, erected by this an- 
cient race of monarchs on the plain embraced by “ Hundred- 
gated Thebes,” attest to this day their taste, their ambition, their 
wealth, and their power. They suggest ideas of the works of 
fabled enchanters rather than of ordinary human beings. It was 
on that myriad-columned plain, beneath its gorgeous archways 
and gigantic colonnades, that Champollion, in the excited lan- 
guage of astonishment, exclaimed, * These porticoes must be 
the work of men one hundred feet in height! Imagination sinks 
abashed at the foot of the 140 columns of the hypostyle hall of 
Karnac.” It was there that Belzoni, filled with the fervour of 
dreamy enthusiasm, which, as he says, raised him above the petty 
cares of mortality, pronounced his joyful eureka, and exclaimed, 
*T have at least lived one day.” 

“Tt appeared to me,” he added, “ like entering a city of giants, 
who, after a long conflict, were all destroyed, leaving the ruins of 
their various temples as the only proofs of their former exist- 
ence.” One brief passage will depict the architectural ambition 
of these great monarchs. Our well-known column called “the 
Monument” has been deemed a wonder. The great hall of 
Karnac was supported by 140 columns, most of the same diameter, 
and some of two-thirds the height of that “ Monument.” Ros- 
sellini’s illustrations prove that imagination itself has scarcely 
invested this line of potentates with attributes of too surprising a 
character, One great proof of their genius is very obvious: 
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the knowledge which they possessed, or shared with the priestly 
architects who acted with them, though in some respects inferior 
to our own, was in other respects greater than what our boasted 
spirit of philosophical discovery has effected. 

We do not concur in all the ingenious evidences brought for- 
ward by Sir William Drummond, respecting the practical infor- 
mation in the whole circuit of art and science which he assigns to 
“ Egyptian wisdom.” Many of his allegations, however, are borne 
out by Rossellini’s visible testimonies of the practical knowledge 
possessed at the era under review. We have the proof that they 
not only made glass, as he surmised, when speaking of the sup- 
posed telescopes of the ancients, but statned and gilded it in imi- 
tation of precious stones. Neither are we rashly impelled, by the 
fact of the inadequacy of modern mechanical knowledge to raise 
and locate the enormous masses of masonry employed in building 
their temples, to jump at the conclusion, as has been done, that 
the power of steam was known to the Egyptian sages; and that 
there is no other way of accounting for the effectual operation of 
the three banks of oars employed im vessels carrying a larger 
complement of men than our men of war. We are not even 
induced ta adopt the conclusion, by the obvious appearance 
of wheels, pulleys, paddles, and machine-cases, which, on the 
monuments, appear somewhat unintelligibly attached to the Egyp- 
tian vessels of war. It is, we grant, difficult to account for the 
apparently gratuitous exaggeration of Homer, respecting the 
Pheenician ship which conveyed Ulysses to Ithaca having a 
self-motive power, impelling it towards its destination without 
the aid of seamen, oars or sails, unless he had seen some such 
vessels during his travels in the land of Egyptian science, or 
elsewhere. His description would certainly apply to a steam- 
vessel, This; however, is certain; Rossellini proves that, so far 
from making any extraordinary advance in the arts contributing to 
the splendour or the comfort of society, we have yet to recover the 
artes perdite, known to the Pharoahs of the dynasty to which we 
refer, or to their associated universities of learned men. 'Thereare 
many effects of art which the Egyptians at this time produced, and 
which we are not capable of accomplishing. Some rest on cotem- 
porary evidence; others are demonstrated by the palpable evj- 
dence brought before our eyes by Rossellini. We see the sculp- 
tors in the act of cutting the inscriptions on the granite obelisks 
and tablets; we see a pictural copy of the chisels and tools with 
which this operation was performed. But our tools would not 
cut this stone with the precision of outline which the inscriptions 
retain to the present day. Setting aside the /ost art of hardening 
copper implements and instruments of war, what means had the 
Egyptians of hardening their iron or steel implements for the pur- 
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poses in question? We have at all events lost this art, ‘The satne 
arguments may apply to some of their cameos and intaglios, with 
this addition, which confirms the preceding astronomical inference, 
that the minute delicacy of their details could only be effected by 
means of a microscope. We could not produce them without its 
aid. Other “ Jost arts” in metallurgy may be evidenced by the 
well-known fact that the Hebrew legislator inferentially ascribes to 
the Egyptian chymists the art of making gold liquid, and of retain- 
ing it in that state. ‘This we have not the power to do. 
ductions of the goldsmiths and silversmiths of Thebes are exhibited 
by Rossellini, and they fully demonstrate the high pitch of refine- 
ment to which they had brought the working of the precious 
metals. Rossellini exhibits gold and silver tureens, urns, vases, 
banqueting cups, &c. of the most exquisitely beautiful workman- 
ship, and tasteful as well as magnificent forms. In surveying 
them, the classical reader will be convinced that Homer drew 
little on his imagination in describing the gift of plate made to 
Helen by the wife of the Egyptian king Thone—possibly one of 
this very eighteenth dynasty, or a cotemporary sovereign. But 
Homer ascribes still more extraordinary wonders to the goldsmiths 
of the same time; they must have succeeded in uniting the most 
skilful: mechanical clock-work with the workmanship of gold; for 
he describes golden statues, thrones, and footstools, moving about 
as if instinct with life. We could effect this result at the present 
day; but at all events it demonstrates that we have not made much 
progress in the art of working gold since the magnificent Egyptian 
era, of which Rossellini gives the most striking and minute details. 
It is a triumphant evidence of the exquisite taste of this line of 
monarchs to which we refer, that we have made little, perhaps no 
improvement on the forms of the vases and vessels to which we 
refer; and that an Egyptian buffet or sideboard, with all its de- 
tails; not excluding dishes, plates, knives, and spoons, near 4000 
years ago, bore striking resemblance to the sideboards of our 
modern palaces and villas, The hunting cups were embellished 
as~at present with heads of the animals of the chase; but the 
banqueting urns, instead of being supported by the forms of 
vanquished Carians, 7. e. Cariatides, as at Athens, are supported 
bythe forms of vanquished Bactrian, Chaldean, Scythian, or 
Ethiopian kings. 
- ‘Phat the monarchs of the eighteenth dynasty invented all the 
magnificent forms of architecture, required no additional proof 
from Rossellini. Eusebius contemptuously told Ptolemy that 
Manetho “ lied” in his imaginary history of the first fifteen dynas- 
ties, and of the seven gods who preceded them, and who existed only 
in hisown brain. We believe the allegation to have been perfectly 
correct; all the monuments prove it; and the Stone of Abydos 
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more especially: the biblical history confirms it, There are no 
evidences. before the 18th dynasty (with some slight exceptions 
not worth special consideration) of any inscribed temples of the 
graud architectural form peculiar to Egypt. Itis in co-operation 
with the Hebrew chronology that the Stone of Abydos must be 
looked ‘to.- If looked to-without that aid,—if looked to with the 
patronizing pretensiveness of giving time to revelation by forcing 
back dates forthe’ peopling of the world, between the interval 
from Peleg, (contemporary with Menes, the first Egyptian king,) 
in whose time colonization first took place, to the pastoral irrup- 
tion;—it would involve us in a labyrinth of inextricable absurdity. 
Every political economist and physiologist knows perfectly that 
there. was ample time,—aud America will prove it at once,—not 
onily.to. produce the alleged amount of population in the world at 
the time when the second great era of colonization took place by 
the expulsion of the shepherds,—not only to people the world in 
the parsimonious manner which the opening history of every na- 
tion. evinices,—but, if wars and natural evils did not diminish or 
obstruct multiplication, as much as it was.peopled at the Christian 
era. It-is only requisite to understand arithmetical progression 
tobe sensible of this truth, and we shall. abstain from urging. it 
avy further, considering it sufficiently demonstrated by a former 
article in our twenty-fourth Number. 

‘fo return, therefore, to the eighteenth dynasty. Our readers 
will perceive that we look at its epoch with an eye to the biblical 
chronology. We consider the proof ample and sufficient that 
the second line of eighteen ovals, returning from the last to the 
seventh, embraces the kings of the eighteenth dynasty.. The six 
preceding ones are more doubtful; they were possibly either the 
six: pastoral kings whom the eighteenth dynasty expelled, viz. 
Salatis, Beon, Aphopis, Apachis, Janias and Arcles; or the six 
cotemporary Egyptian kings, who maintained a collateral shadow 
of-their authority after their fight into Nubia, According to very 
probable tradition;—considering that we are referring to a Cy- 
-clopean era,—it' was the first of these shepherds, Salatis, who 
built the great pyramid. All the other monumental records of 
this time are imperfect and indistinct, as they might. naturally 
be expected to be. ' This intelligible view leaves the first line of 
ovals on the Abydos stone, and which is in a very imperfect state, 
to Menes, the Misraim of Scripture, and his immediate seven or 
eight ‘descendants; and to those seven imaginary: personages 
whom Eusebius charges Mavetho with “lying” im calling gods, 
but who become admissible links in this perspicuous genealogical 
chain, if we conceive them ‘to be the seven antediluvian patriarchs 
of the line of Cain, who, with the first Osiris (Adam), would pre- 
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cisely fill up all the oval Aiatuses of this extraordinary monument. 
Osiris, Typhon, Horus, Vulcan, Anubis, Apollo, Ammon, are 
among the names of the gods supposed to have preceded Menes; 
and the learned reader, in looking at the imperfect titles of the 
first line of the tablet of Abydos, will, we think, see among them 
some of the titular symbols of these very gods. But we throw 
out this hint merely as conjectural; we neither consider it proved, 
nor neccessary, as far as our theory is concerned, to be proved. 
All we consider proved is, that everything is vague respecting the 
monumental and architectural antiquities of Egypt, until the era 
of the founder of the eighteenth dynasty, called Amosis by the 
chronologies, and whose titular oval stands seventh on the second 
line of the Stone of Abydos. From that time the strongest ray 
of light is poured upon Egyptian history ; so much so—and we 
shall show that Rossellini proves it—that we may safely repeat 
the emphatic phrase which we before applied to his successors in 
the eighteenth dynasty, that we are enabled by means of recent 
discoveries to know not less of them (in some respects more) than 
we know of our own Plantagenets. ; 

We shall return, therefore, at once to Rossellini, and to the 
orderly series of evidences which he produces to substantiate this 
startling proposition. And first to the point whence we diverged ; 
namely, the imvention of architectural forms. No architect, we 
believe, refuses to admit that he will find the type or the germ 
of every architectural order among the colonnades and porticoes 
-which cover the plain of Thebes or line the banks of the Nile. 
Rossellini proves, as Belzoni had, indeed, before demonstrated by 
drawings, that these kings were familiar with the arch. ‘This they 
must have invented, since every tyro knows the cumbrous sub- 
stitute for the arch employed by the Cyclopeans, whom they suc- 
ceeded. One reservation respecting the invention of the Doric 
column, was, indeed, made in favour of the Athenian colonists 
from Egypt; but that reservation can no longer be maintained ; 
“for Rossellini exhibits Doric columns constituting the porticoes of 
tombs which are clearly traceable to the same extraordinary era. 
The Etruscan vases and the Greek scroll ornament are equally 
reconsigned by Rossellini to Egyptian invention. It is probable 
that the Cyclopean shepherds merely used an unornamented cylin- 
der for supporting roofs—like those at the palace of Mitzlan in 
South America, a monument ascribed by the Indians, as it was 
usual with all nations with regard to Cyclopean monuments, to 
the Giants, to the “ Wandering Masons,” or to the Tultecans, 
who preceded the Mexicans. Some of their cylindric pillars, 
indeed, remain in Ireland, Palestine, and other parts of the world, 
- to, the present day. 

But there is a more singular proof of the inventive genius of 
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the race of kings, who, according to our view, founded - social 
order and civilization on the wreck. of the pastoral community “of 
goods.” Not the slightest improvement has been made iy the 
tasteful forms of their household furniture down to the present day. 
A curious inference grows out of this fact, the truth of which any of 
our readers will at once admit by throwing a glance on the superb 
chairs, couches, sofas, footstools, tables, and, beaufets, exhibited 
by Rossellini, It is this—that the luxurious custom of squatting 
on ottomans, which now prevails over the East, and of dining 
inconveniently from trays placed on a low stool, is a much later in- 
vention. The Egyptians of the remote age in question evidently 
sat as the Europeans now do, and employed their tables in the same 
masculine manner, avoiding the effeminately recumbent position 
employed by the Romans at their dinners. Rossellini adds to this 
information the still more curious exhibition of all the details. of 
an Egyptian upholsterer’s workshop, between three and_ four 
thousand years ago. We see.all the forms of household furniturg 
under the progressive operations of the workman’s hand; the cutting 
and turning implements by which they were made ; the joining and 
glueing of the parts; and the acts of polishing them, when com, 
plete, with pumice-stone, or of gilding and adorning them with 
stuffed silken cushions like the modern. This exhibitionof the de- 
tails of an Egyptian upholsterer’s workshop is only a counterpart 
of the details supplied by Rossellini of all the other trades and ma, 
nufactures of Egypt, and which, in all cases, possess the samé 
minutely accurate and curiously attractive character. Qur space 
and the necessity of touching, before we conclude, other more 
important contemplations and more serious associations, pre- 
clude us from following up this sketch of the art and trade of 
Egyptian upholstery by an equally succinct and | .interesting 
account of all the various trades and processes of manufacture 
which existed in Egypt 1800 years before the Christian era, For 
all the information necessary to complete the subject in a pictur 
rally descriptive point of view, we must refer our readers to the 
arranged series of the trades and manufactures of Egypt, as set 
forth in Rossellini’s illustrations. We have no hesitation in de- 
claring that, not only a very interesting, but a very accurate work 
on “ Egyptian trades and manufactures,” at the era we speak of, 
might be derived from the materials furnished by Rossellini. 
After our enumeration of some of the early arts, including the 
artes perdite, of ancient Egypt, our readers may have been 
tempted, naturally, to exclaim, ‘ There is nothing new under 
the sun.” But the exclamation would be still more justifiable 
and appropriate after a complete survey of the trades and manu-+ 
factures of Egypt ; for the greater part of them exhibit the same 
¥2 
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tools; implements, and processes, as are employed in our work- 
shops and manufactories of the present day. ‘The whole process 
of manufacturing silk and cotton, with all its details of reeling, 
carding, weaving, dyeing, and patterning, may be more espe- 
¢ially named. Another interesting publication might derive the 
superior accuracy and authenticity of its materials from the. pic- 
tural narrative brought by Rossellini before the evidence of the eye. 
We mean “ A natural history of the birds and fishes of Egypt.” 
The natural histories of Aristotle, Pliny, and indeed of more accu- 
rate modern philosophers, might fail in imparting to the inquirer the 
narrative delineations of the writer. All oral or written descrip- 
tion must, from the nature of things, be accompanied by inde- 
finiteness and vagueness, Not so the pictural descriptions given 
jn. coloured imitation of the natural object by the Egyptian 
naturalists, and rendered complete by inscriptions, recording the 
name and physical properties of the object—in some cases, 
without a doubt, the genus and the class. 

ic Lhese materials for a bistory of ancient Egypt under the 18th 
dynasty are made still more complete—we may say perfectly 
complete—by other illustrations of Rossellini, which establish a 
claim to that unquestionable veracity and fidelity which can be 
predicated of no other history but a pictural one. Almost all 
she social customs and amusements, religious, military, or judicial, 
public: or: domestic, royal or plebeian, of the Egyptian people, 
during the splendid era to which we are referring—some even 
of the school-boy and vulgar amusements—are singularly in con- 
currence with those of the present day. The dogs employed in 
«coursing are coupled like those of the present day, which they, 
lasi\well as the hounds employed in hunting, resemble, with 
some islight exceptions in apparently lost varieties, as to form 
and: colour, All the gorgeous details of the haughty courts 
ofthe Pharaohs, of which we merely obtain glimpses in the 
‘Bible, :are brought before us with the vivid efficacy of some 
ar exhibition of departed things and_ persons. 
Weisee the-portrait of the Pharaoh who received and elevated 
Joseph as his prime minister, given with the accuracy of a profile 
of William IV. We see, with the same accuracy, in all the 
coloured varieties of court costume, and accompanied by all the 
picturesque or grotesque insignia of ancient office, the wives, the 
daughters, the princes, the generals, the pontiffs, not only of this 
prince, separated from us by so vast a chronological chasm, but of 
call ibis immediate successors up to the culminating point of the 
-dynasty’s ambitious magnificence, which terminated with the great 
iSesostris,. We see the portrait of that prince a hundred times re- 
epeated,and-wejiare made not only more familiar with it thau with 
uy of the dubious, portraits of the other conquerors ofantiquity, 
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but'as familiar with it as with the portraits of Napoleon, /Welling» 
ton, or Nelson. - We see, in the same phantasmagorical procession 
of defunct sovereigns,—although we consider the proof hotmade 
out as to the identical sovereign,—the accurately delineated portrait 
of that arrogant Pharaoh, who, relying on his own autocracy, dared 
to oppose his own decisions to those of the Almighty—to oppase 
the natural magic, or philosophical conquests over matter obtained 
by his priestly monasteries and scientific colleges, against the mira+ 
cles of God’s vicegerent—to pursue his chosen people througl»the 
opening Red Sea, and to display his audacious banner, thus sins 
gularly preserved and displayed before us on the Stone of Abydos, 
amidst the ominous radiance of the fiery colamn which ‘guided 
and protected the flying Israelites, ‘I'he celebrated wars, i all 
their remote but most romantic details, of Rameses Sesostris, are 
also brought before us. Some of these details are iniperfectly, upto 
the present time, supplied by Rossellini’s unifinished work bat the 
deficiencies are amply filled up by other recent authors on Egypt 
by Hamilton, Wilkinson, Belzoni, Felix, Head, and’ by the:great 
work of the French scientific mission, the Antiquités d’ Egypte; 
while a full description of the historical tablets representing these 
wars is supplied by Champollion in his Lettres, witha combmed 
minuteness and perspicuity rivalling a modern bulletin or gazette. 

But we hasten from the historical details elucidated: by the 
triumphs of recent antiquarian discovery in Egypt, considering that, 
however interesting and important they may be, they aré of sub- 
ordinate interest and inferior importance to another view growing 
out of the entire subject, and toa consideration of which we 
mean to devote the remaining portion of this paper,'° Wemean 
the striking illustrations and corroborations of Scripture supplied 
by Egyptian discovery generally, but more’ particularly -by the 
most recent illustrations of Rossellini. Our readers are sufft- 
ciently familiar, doubtless, with the history of Josephus, wherem 
he corroborates and illustrates the details of Manetho  respedt- 
ing the various events which linked the biblical history :ofsthe 
Jews with that of the Pharaohs of the 18th dynasty; andothe 
matter has been so repeatedly and so amply discussed bythe 
whole body of Egyptographers, that a mere reference to the 
account of Josephus, embodying that of Manetho, might appear 
sufficient as a starting point for the comments we are about to 
make. A summary of its more remarkable features may; however, 
for the convenience of our readers, be here comprised ma few lines. 

Manetho’s statement is that, from the commencement of the 
Egyptian Genesis to the time of Alexander, thirty-one-dynasties 
reigned in Egypt. Bat the first fifteen of these are composed of 
the Auritz, the gods and demi-gods of Egypt. | ‘These fifteen age 
they which Eusebius asserts to be false, and which, as’ we have 
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shown, may be, under one aspect, pronounced so. These Aurite 
and demi-gods, to our view, are the antediluvian and postdilu- 
vian patriarchs, to the time of Peleg, or Menes, who was con- 
temporary with him, with whom they agree in number. They 
are called generations, because the ages of those patriarchs were 
in fact generations, and these fifteen generations, or patriarchs, who 
with their Pagan contemporaries naturally constituted the greater 
and minor paternal gods of the ancients, filled up, according to the 
satiie theory, the first fifteen imperfect ovals on the stone of Abydos. 
‘This view has the merit of perspicuous simplicity, because it leaves 
a sufficient number of ovals vacant from Menes to the sixteenth 
dynasty, with which Manetho’s real history of human kings 
begins; for the kings of that dynasty down to Timezus, under 
whom the great pastoral irruption took place; for the six ovals 
of the pastoral kings constituting the seventeenth dynasty: leaving 
the ovals universally admitted by all learned men who have hi- 
therto touched upon the subject to be those of the eighteenth 
dynasty complete in every part of their location. That is to say, the 
dynasty begins with the beetle, which Thothmos (whom Josephus, 
confirming Manetho, asserts to have expelled the shepherds,) ap- 
pears to have taken for his heraldic device upon his banners, his 
shield, and his signet-rings : and this beetle, apparently used once 
before by Timzus, becomes the favourite device and chief com- 
ponent in the titles of four of his descendants in succession. Thus 
lovked at, the theory and frame-work of Manetho’s history becomes 
intelligible and.credible. We shall briefly, as before, touch upon 
the remaining biblical facts and eras, to which, im conjunction with 
Josephus, it refers, before we recapitulate, withequal brevity, the 
eorroborative proofs which Rossellini and other discoverers have 
brought to bear on the testimony of both. 

It:is to'be inferred from both, that it was during the time of 
the Shepherds, and during the collateral reign of the Pharaoh 
Osortasen, one of the expelled native princes and the founder of 
the oldest obelisk extant on the site of ancient Heliopolis, that 
Abraham'was in Egypt. This would give the date of B.C. 
1846; as Peleg’s colonisation, cotemporary with that of Menes, 
would give B. C. 2227 as the date of the foundation of the 
Egyptian monarchy, It is again to be inferred from both, that 
the Shepherds being expelled after a dynasty of 260 years by the 
‘Pharaoh Thothmos, it was during the splendid reign of his suc- 
sessor Amenoph that the viceroyship of Joseph and the settle- 
ment of the Hebrew colony in Egypt took place ; and that it 
was during the course of the reigns of the same dynasty, the 18th, 
that the departure of the Israelites under Moses, called Osarsiph, 
a priest of Heliopolis, by Manetho, indisputably occurred ; under 
‘which king does not, as we have said before, appear to be clearly 
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established. ‘The era of the famous Meeris, the 10th: of..them, 
is demonstrably fixed at B. C. 1325. We submit the. combined 
testimony of Manetho and Josephus, because they are corrobo- 
rated by the pictural narrative of the monuments recently dis- 
covered. According to the testimony of Manetho,, the shepherd 
kings, on their expulsion, marched by the way of the Wilderness 
into Judea, and there built a city called Jerusalem,—an evident 
confusion of two eras, and two people of the same pastoral origin! 
The historian afterwards introduces us to another race of the same 
people afflicted with leprosy, amounting in number to 800,000, 
and put to labour in the stone-quarries on the eastern side of the 
Nile. He then proceeds with the following extraordinary narra- 
tive :—Pharaoh being plied with petitions in behalf of these people 
for some place of safe and easy retreat, they pitched upon Avaris, 
the seat of the former shepherds. [This is evidently the land.of 
Rameses or Goshen, embraced within the semicircular circuit 
of the old canal of the Pharaohs from Heliopolis to the Red Sea, 
and still partly extant.} The prince granted them this boon, and 
no sooner were they settled in it, than, finding it a commodious 
spot for rebellion, they listed themselves under Osarsiph, a priest 
of Heliopolis, and took an oath of fidelity to him. 

Here Osarsiph is obviously the Phonetic designation of; the 
word Joseph, the title Sar, prince or lord, being embodied with 
it. The two great Jewish leaders are confounded—and Joseph 
is called a priest of Heliopolis or On, by a substitution of his 
function for that of his father-in-law. But Manetho adds that 
this priest, changing his religion, changed his name to Moses, 
The oath above stated was, that they should abstain from any 
of the meats which the Egyptians accounted holy, and not worship 
any of the Egyptian gods. Here the corroborative. passage of 
Genesis chapter 43, verse 32, will naturally occur to the reader. 
Manetho proceeds to state, that this revolting leprous: people 
called in the aid of the expelled Shepherds from Jerusalem, (@ 
tribe of the same nation as themselves.) The allies committed 
greater ravages than before; so that Amenophis, the king, took 
shipping and fled into Ethiopia. But he returned after a certain 
interval (thirteen years) with his son Rameses—routed the allied 
shepherd kings and the shepherd lepers, and drove them with 
great slaughter into Syria. 

We need not insist upon the striking analogies of biblical and 
profane evidence in the above passage. We shall confine our- 
selves to the statement of one inference and two facts, 1st. Re- 
ligious rites and the distinction of food into clean and unclean, 
which did not exist in the time of Osortasen and Abraham, who 
both had cattle, and apparently worshipped the same god,.as evi- 
dently existed in the time of Amenoph and Joseph ;. as appears. 
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from the Scriptural history of the Egyptians: and Joseph) and his 
brethren dining at different tables. 2nd. ‘The agreement of both 
profane and sacred history with the evidences:of the monuments, 
that «‘ every shepherd was an abomination to’ the: Egyptians.” 
3rd, That the profane accounts perfectly concur with the extant 
Egyptian monuments in showing that the Egyptian rulers, hke 
other rulers of modern times, gave a falsified and favourable gloss 
to what may be called their pictural bulletins of the ‘real history of 
the Hebrew Exodus. But the extant monuments fully: bear out 
the authenticity of Manetho. He gave the account of the Exodus 
just as he found it picturally recorded. ‘The pictural records, from 
which he copied, are in fact preserved aud brought before our eyes. 
In those records the Jews are evidently described, as he’ relates, 
in a state of armed insurrection agaist ‘a monarch ‘bearing? the 
name of Rameses. They are seen entrenching thentselves against 
his armies by cutting down trees—and finally entering ito a con- 
tract with him. We have hinted before our-exclusiveassumption, 
that it was under the first Pharaoh, nated Rameses, that the 
Exodus took place; inasmuch as before that évent ‘the captive 
Jews are employed in building a treasure-city called by his name; 
the land they occupied also was called by bis name. Josephus, 
commenting on Manetho, who, for the reason we have above 
stated, is silent as to the Egyptian humiliation of the: Exodus, 
states that it happened under another Thothmos (namely, the 4th), 
and very correctly intimated by the 4th titular beetle on:the Stone 
of Abydos. But we should seek him, for the reason we have 
stated, in the first Rameses of the monuments. ‘This Rameses is 
the king called otherwise Armais—but by the Greeks Danaus’; 
his titular oval is the last but one on the Rosetta stone. He fol- 
lows immediately the tenant of Belzoni’s tomb, whom we, for the 
first time, assert to be Petamon, defying any of the Phonetic 
translators to give him any other name ; and he immediately pre- 
cedes the last oval attributed at first by Champollion to Rameses- 
Sesostris, but to which we, supported by Champollion’s subse- 
quent recantation, and the assent of the majority of Egyptogra- 
phers, assign to Rameses the Second, named Me-Amon, who pre- 
ceded by three descents the great Rameses-Sesostris, and who, as 
Sesooses or Sethos, commences the 19th dynasty.. And here we 
may add our belief, that further Phonetic discovery will ascertain 
that the name Sethos was added on the titular oval to the name 
Rameses, being im certain cabalistical cases interpreted both Pho- 
netically and titularly. Of course this view would accurately fix 
the era of Armais or Danaus, the last but one of thé 18th dynasty, 
and the last oval but one on the Stone of Abydos,—making it 
concurrent with the era assigned by the Hebrew chronology to. 
the Exodus. Some additional considerations bear out this views... 
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Our readers will recollect the ingenious and learned-theory of 
Whiston, with which several splendid names in literature, .and 
among the rest Warburton, have concurred, that the great. Ra~ 
meses-Sesostris himself—the first and only Rameses of any note, 
according to Tacitus, was the Pharaoh who pursued the Israelites 
into the Red Sea. It may be further stated, that Champollion 
hesitated whether he should not give the last titular oval but one 
on the Stone of Abydos to this great conqueror. There’ are 
certainly some points in the known history of Sesostris, especially 
the inglorious conclusion of his reign, and the allegation that he 
was struck with blindness, which impart colour to this view : : but, 
these inferences being conjectural, we shall exclude them at once 
from further consideration, There are, in fact, stronger circum 
stances in the history of Armais or Danaus, which bear out our 
inference, that he was the Pharaoh of the Exodus. He was-ex~ 
pelled and succeeded, as the Stone of Abydos shows, by a Rame- 
ses, (the Rameses Belus of the historians,) who came from an 
eastern country, like Memnon or Ismendes, the founder of the 
Memnonium. Me-Amon is evidently the same name, though the 
mark of the genitive x (beloved of Ammon) is dropped, as in the 
case of Mcera or Menophra, He would naturally be liable to the 
Hebrew allegation, that he knew not J oseph. Now Armais, the 
Greek Danaus, is stated to be his brother. The whole narrative 
of bis expulsion is accompanied by Arkite symbols (and the nar- 
rative extends to his daughter Danae, and to her great redeemer: 
Perseus,*) which record the drowning of some Egyptian princes 

Many striking corroborations of this view might be added, 
but our remaining space warns us to desist, and we leave’ the 
prosecution of the suggestion to learned leisure—merely remark~ 
ing, that some diluvial action of the Red Sea, under the name of 
Typhon, who is recorded to have perished by the ‘stroke of a 
thunderbolt almost at the point where the Israelites entered it, is 
clearly traceable to this period. This is certain, that all the re~ 
cently discovered Egyptian monuments,—and the Stone of Abydos 
inferentially among the rest,—point clearly to some mysterious 
and humiliating event connected with the era to which we refer: 
Petamon, who immediately preceded Armais, and whose noble 
and handsome portrait Rossellini gives, had, beyond a doubt, .a 
brother, holding insurgent or divided empire at Karnac; both 
being called Petamon, but one distinguished by the symbol of 
his patron-god Osiris, the other of his patron-god Ammoni' 
These are the two kings whom Champollion gratuitously: and 
absurdly calls Mandonei and Osirei. Nothing, in fact, was ever 
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* Might not his symbolic attributes, the winged horse and “‘ sore and great sword,” 
(see Isaiah, xxvii. 1,) and the Arkite symbols connected with them, represent the fire 
and cloud which led and redeemed the Jewish ark ? 
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more clear in the Phonetic language than their. name ;—subse- 
quently one of the most common names in Egypt. Now the 
mark of some flagrant disgrace is evidently inflicted on one of 
these brothers, who appears to have been at war with, or ex- 
pelled, by the other. A universal decree of the priestly. colleges 
and of the nation seems to have aimed at obliterating’ the name 
of the one characterized by the symbol of Osiris from the list of 
Egyptian Pharaohs. The obliteration of his titular oval is 
effected with so much pertinacity, wherever it is found, that no 
one can doubt that he was adjudged either to have suffered some 
great misfortune, or to have committed some great offence against 
the Egyptian theocracy and people. Perhaps the obliteration 
of his patron-saint or god might be intended to convey, by the 
short-hand of Egyptian record, that his god had deserted him, 
that god being, also, the symbol of a death by deluge, and that he 
himself was obliterated from the book of life. We have stated the 
facts, and shall not pursue the inferences from them any further, 
that we may have space for more important commentary. 

This is chiefly suggested by the illustrations in the most re- 
cently published Hivraisons of Rossellini’s great work, which con- 
stitutes one of the texts of our present article. Besides the por- 
traits of the successive kings of the 18th dynasty, thus brought 
into alto relievo by their striking association with biblical records, 
and by their demonstrated connection with the greatest events 
that have occurred in the history of the great family of man- 
kind—an equally complete series of the portraits. of the 
kings of Egypt who succeeded them, whether Pharaohs or 
Ptolemies, down to the termination of the last line, is given 
by Rossellini. The series of the kings from Psammetichus 
downwards is interesting on several accounts, because chro- 
nology and contemporary history are no longer at variance 
during this period, and because it confirms the great mass of 
what is true, while it corrects the minor details which were either 
vague or fallacious, in their associated evidence. The portraits 
of the line of the Ptolemies are remarkable for the approach to 
the Greek beau-ideal which they exhibit, though varied in many 
cases by the varied distinctions of physiognomical expression— 
in which the physiognomist will be tempted to discern testi- 
monials of the moral and intellectual qualities which history has 
assigned to them. This portrait gallery of the later Egyptian 
monarchs is rendered curiously attractive by the introduction, 
for the first time, of an authentic portrait of the voluptuous and 
magnificent Cleopatra. But, in the illustrations of later Egyptian 
history to which we are referring, there are some other corrobo- 
rations and illustrations of Scriptural history which. we shall, 
en passant, consign to notice in a few brief passages. Rossellimi’s 
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drawings exhibit in succession the portraits of several Pharaohs 
mentioned by name in Scripture—Taraka, Zerah, Pharaoh- 
Necho, the famous Sabbaco—So, (in Hebrew characters Suach) 
—the Sevecchus of the monuments, The same portrait 
gallery also gives the portrait of the Pharaoh-Hophra de- 
nounced in Scripture,—and the portrait of Amasis, who realised 
the denunciation against him, Lastly, it exhibits the face of 
the famous Shishak of Scripture, written Shishank on the monu- 
ments, (the expletive m being as before its only distinction), 
and not only of Shishak, his family and dynasty, but some of his 
cotemporaries, Before commenting on this extraordinary result 
of recent Egyptian discovery, we shall advert to another extra~ 
ordinary corroboration of Scripture furnished by Rossellini, in 
some respects connected with this latter king of the 22nd dynasty, 
but more especially with the subject of the 18th dynasty, which 
we have made the starting point of our remarks. 

Every person familiar with Egyptian antiquities is aware that 
the Jews, clearly distinguished as Jews, amidst other physiogno- 
mical types of the various cotemporary nations, are exhibited on 
the Egyptian monuments. Dr, Young drew attention to one 
exhibited in the tomb of Petamon, erroneously surmising that it 
was a captive Jew, and that the tomb was that of Pharaoh-Necho. 
These erroneous surmises have been utterly superseded by later 
discoveries. The defunct tenant of the tomb was Petamon of the 
18th dynasty, the Acen-cherres (i. e. son of Acrisius) of the 
chronologies. The Jew is not a captive, but an Asiatic type of 
one of the four varieties of the human race, arranged with as 
anatomical an accuracy as Lawrence could have arranged them— 
consisting of the Red race, the Negro or black race, and the two 
varieties of the white race—the Caucasian and the Mongolian. 
The figure is beyond a doubt a Jew; it strikingly resembles the 
modern Jews, and bears an equal resemblance to all the other 
Jews on the Egyptian monuments, however located or oecupied. 
The costume of these Jews is always the same. ‘They wear their 
black and bushy hair occasionally bound by a red fillet,—but 
sometimes they wear hats not unlike the hats dramatically assigned 
to the Jews of the dark ages. They wear sandals, the military 
petticoat or philibeg, a baldric crossing one shoulder, a girdle to 
which is attached a short sword or dagger, and when engaged in 
warlike operations, having the upper part of the body covered with 
a defensive coat, either of leather or of armour, and wearing above 
the whole a tippet, like the cape of a modern great coat. These 
latter are the Jews, to whom we have before referred, as. in the 
act of rebelling against or making a contract with the Pharaoh 
Rameses; but Rossellini’s last /ivraison of illustrations brings 
another race of these people upon the stage. We ‘mean those 
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who were captives in Egypt under the 18th dynasty and pre- 
vious to the Exodus. Independently of other evidence drawn 
from the Phonetic language to prove that they are Jews, no 
cursory reader, who glances at their lineaments and persons, will 
for a moment doubt their identity. These Jews are employed, 
under the dynasty of the very kings cotemporary with Moses, in the 
specific act of slavery, which he and Manetho both describe 
—namely, making bricks and working in the quarries. An 
Egyptian task-master superintends the work; and the bricks, ac- 
cording to their delineation, are precisely those which are found 
in walls constructed of bricks, the date of which is assignable to 
the era in question. 

We have referred to the portrait of Shishak, his family, his 
dynasty, and the chiefs of cotemporary nations, The subject we 
have treated brings us naturally to the consideration of the strong 
light which Rossellini’s illustrations throw uyon this later period 
of Egyptian history, while, at the same time, it brings a final cor- 
roboration of the identity we are urging. Among the captive 
chiefs of the conquered nations represented as held in bonds by 
the Pharaoh Shishak, in colossal dimensions, on the walls of 
Karnac, is another of the people to whom we have referred, iden- 
tified by the same striking similarity of physiognomical lineaments. 
So striking is it, that it might be readily taken for a portraiture of 
the upper class of Jews of the present day. We may even add, that 
we Know more than one of whom it would form a more correct 
sithouette than silhouettes generally are. Now in the whole 
sange of Phonetic interpretation we venture to assert that nothing 
more convincingly clear than the reading, by which this individual 
is identified as a Jew, can be found. The words Melek Joudah, 
(‘ king of Judah,”) are most distinctly expressed, and, as if to fix 
the locality more completely, the symbol “ holy mountain,” the 
el Kadosh even of the present time, is subjoined. It will be 
recollected at once by the reader that Shishak was cotemporary 
with Solomon and Rehoboam, and with another great event—the 
separation of the ten tribes. Here again the authenticated Hebrew 
chronology adequately fixes the cotemporary history of Shishak 
and his Egyptian monuments. The chief passage in Scripture, 
in which Shishak is named, is so remarkable, that we shall sub- 
mit a portion of it to the reader. 


“In the fifth year of King Rehoboam, Shishak, king of Egypt, camé 
up against Jerusalem, because they had transgressed against the Lord, 

“* With twelve hundred chariots, and threescore thousand horsemen: 
and the people were without number that came with him out of Egypt; 
the Lubims, the Sukkiims, and the Ethiopians. 


“ And he took the fenced cities which pertained to Judah, and came 
to Jerusalem. 
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* So Shishak, king of Egypt, came up against Jerusalem, and took 
away the treasures of the house of the Lord, and the treasures of the 
king’s house: he took all: he carried away, also, the shields of gold 
which Solomon had made.” —2 Chron. xii. 


This passage is illustrated by other passages in Scripture and 
in Josephus, of which we shall endeavour to give the sub- 
stance in a few brief sentences. Shishak had two daughters, 
one married subsequently to Jeroboam, the head of the ten 
revolted tribes, who established himself as king at Samaria— 
the other to Solomon, The Jewish commentators lead us to 
infer that the latter saw the princess first, when he fled to Egypt, 
during the rebellion of his brother Absalom. But, whether 
this be so or not, a little comparison of the Scriptural passages 
with Josephus will throw light upon a somewhat romantic portion 
of Egyptian and Jewish history. Solomon, as allowed by the 
Jewish law, had another wife, an Ammonite princess, who was the 
mother of Rehoboam, and who, of course, had the pre-eminence 
over the Egyptian wife, as the royal source of the favoured race 
destined to terminate in the Messiah. It may be safely inferred 
that unfavourable dispositions towards Solomon were created at 
the Egyptian court by this circumstance. The Egyptian princess, 
in “ Sulomon’s Song,” who throughout employs Egyptian illustra. 
tions, and compares the princely address of her lover to the harmo- 
nious action of the horses in her father Pharaoh’s chariot—(and 
they were indeed unmatched in beauty as the monuments show) 
—speaks of herself as being dark as all the Egyptian women 
were, but handsome. She says that “ the Sun (Phra or Pharaoh) 
has looked upon her,” and refers mysteriously to some anger of 
her “‘ mother’s sons,” either at her love or her marriage. "But. if 
the princess was compelled, as it is clear she would be, to play 
a subordinate part to the Ammonitish queen in Solomon's harem, 
with no chance of the Egyptian Jine succeeding to the throne, 
the politicians of Shishak’s court would have had good reason 
to be dissatisfied, considering the magnificent dowry he had be- 
stowed upon his daughter in marriage—the key fortress of Mig- 
dolo,—and the sea-port of Ezion Gezer Geber on the Red Sea, 
communicating with the wealth of India. Hence a very clear 
insight is given us into the motives why Shishak and his sons, the 
“angry brothers” of Solomon’s wife, should encourage the rebel- 
lion of Jeroboam against Solomon’s son Rehoboam, and why 
Shishak should give him the second daughter as his wife, as he 
had already given his sister to Hadad another rebel against 
Solomon. ‘This circumstance explains the mofives which prompted 
Shishak to “come up” against Jerusalem, and render Rehoboam 
his tributary, as recorded in the preceding passage, 

One of the most remarkable events in recent Egyptian dis- 
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covery is, the striking illustration which it supplies of the above 
romantic passage in ancient history, and of the splendid dramatis 
persone thus brought upon the stage. Rossellini, like a magi- 
cian, evokes from the tomb, after so long an interval, the chief ‘of 
the very characters referred to, in all the vivid accuracy of phy- 
siognomical outline, in the costume they wore when living, and 
with singular associations of cotemporary details. The portrait of 
Shishak is brought before us; the portrait of Shishak the younger 
and of Osorchon, the brothers-in-law of Solomon, and possibly the 
“angry brothers” referred to; the portrait of his son Rehoboam, 
and, in all probability, if the analogical inferences of a recent 
traveller are to be believed, the portrait of the Egyptian princess, 
Solomon’s wife, who evidently, from the structure of the Sacred 
Opera (for so it is), called Solomon’s Song—but, in fact, consisting 
of some forty songs, in every possible variety of mood and measure, 
including rhyme,*—would appear to have been part contributor 














* We subjoin a specimen of these songs written in the unadulterated Hebrew, 
divested of the later corruption ofthe masoretic points, adding neither vowel nor conso- 
nant to it, but giving to each its primitive Phonetic power. The dullest ear -will re- 
cognize not only the regularity and accuracy of the metre, but its mellifluous and = 
languishing beauty in conformity with the subject. We have another reason for | 
giving this poetical example from the Song of Solomon on account of the Egyptian | 
association which pervades it. The princess is called “‘sister-bride,” accordixg to : 
the exact form of the inscriptions, and she is compared to a “‘ sacred garden” having a 
sealed fountain in it, which every scholar knows was dedicated to Ammon, and became 
afterwards the Greek Temenos attached to most of the Greek initiatory temples. The 
Palladi who guarded these gardens in Egypt were the first order of nuns. The sacred 
gardens, some of which, according to Lieutenant Beechy, are extant on the northern 
coast of Africa, the seat of the;well known Hesperides (the Greek paradise ),—and one, 
according to Ali Bey, is extant in Cyprus,—were obviously borrowed from the original 
model of all sacred gardens, the Mosaic Eden. 

Gan noul Ahathi 
Cale; gan noul 
Moin huthim, sheleic 
Paradis romumin ; 
Om pri megadis 
Camphrim om nardim 
Nardim u karkim 
Cane u Cinamon 
Ol col otze lebne 
Mur u ealeth ; 
Om col rashi basmin, 
Moin eganim ; 
Bar mim eiim ; 
Unalim min Lebnon. 
A“ sacred garden” is my ‘‘ sister-bride,” 
A sacred garden and a well-spring sealed ; 
A paradise of sweets wherein preside 
The fairest fruits which spiciest blossoms yield 
Such as in youthful Eden were revealed ; 
Camphor and spikenard flourish midst its flowers, 
Spikenard and balsam, cane and cinnamon ; 
Gem-scattering fountains bathe its fragrant bowers 
Of myrrh and incense, balm and origan ; 
While living waters leap from cedary Lebanon. 
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with Solomon in. that production. It is indeed most singular, 
that not only the Cantieles are characterized throughout by Egyp- 
tian associations, but the chief songs among the Pula relating 
to Solomon, of which we may specify the four following,—the 
2st, the 45th, the 7@nd, and the 110th, The last especially 
(and we may add that Champollion supported this view by 
expecting to find antique portions of the Psalms among the 
Egyptian inscriptions,) is the more remarkable point, inasmuch 
as, with our present imperfect knowledge of the Phonetic and 
symbolic languages, it might be with care and accuracy trans- 
fused into the form of an hieroglyphical inscription. The other 
three resemble—(the 72nd strikingly)—the formulary of inscrip- 
tions on: the obelisks. 

If the evidences which tend to identify the above princess, the 
Egyptian wife of Solomon, with two female portraits, one at 
Karnac and one in the valley of the Queen’s Tombs, prove cor- 
rect, imagination will have no reason to disappoint itself, as it gene- 
rally does, on finding its beau-ideal of beauty or accomplishment 
sinking when brought to the test of ocular evidence so much 
beneath anticipation. She is the same princess in fact, whose 
full-length portrait, in one of the queen’s tombs, startled Cham- 
} ollion, according to his own confession, by its beauté éclatante, 
Nor does the portrait of the same personage now given by Ros- 
sellini jn any degree belie Champollion’s admiring description, 
It is that of a lady who, by any connoisseurs or artists of any 
period, would be pronounced of consummate beauty; and it is 
sing"ilar that, in the inscription associated with her name, she is 
called, like Amense the wife of the first Amenophis, by the chastely 
affectionate epithet which Solomon confers upon her,—that of 
** sister-bride,”—which, as well as the situation of the tomb where 
the portrait is found, indicates that she was one of the Palladi or 
royal nuns dedicated by a temporary vow of virginity to the ser- 
vices of Ammon, and considered as his “ virgin wives,” 

We have left ourselves no space for some commentaries which 
we proposed on the mythology of ancient Egypt, as set forth by 
the two Pantheons of Champollion and Wilkinson, We may on 
some other occasion return to the subject; but. in quitting it for 
the present, we shall briefly say that, notwithstanding the tedious 
maze of absurdities in which the last unfortunate theory of Cham- 
pollion,—that of an alphabetic translation of the whole symbolic 


The sum of our commentary may be concluded in a single line.’ In the spirit of 
Thomas Moore or Lord Byron and the first of our amatory poets, Solomon compares his 
mistress toa Paradise, as the argument of his madrigal. ets, odes, dithyrambic 
rhapsodies, aubades, triumphal and anacreontic songs, choruses, and the first model of 
the pastoral eclogue, may all be found in “ Solomon’s Song.” 
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language,—has involved the subject, two conclusions can be clearly 
extricated from the labyrinth; firstly, that the geometrical theology 
of Plato and the Platonists,' which approximates by startling ana- 
logies to the Christian, may'be traced to Egypt; secondly, that 
the strongest corroborations of all the points embraced by the 
first ten hooks of Genesis may be derived from its types, symbols, 
and anaglyphs. 

We have now shown what the subject of Egyptian inquiry has 
produced, and we have hinted what it is competent and likely to 
produce. We have shown, in the first place, with such curtail- 
ment or deficiency as our space and imperfect knowledge alone 
permit, the pagan evidences which it brings forward in corro- 
boration and illustration of biblical record. To grapple with this 
department of the subject, in all its sublime and overwhelming 
associations, would in fact be scarcely less bold than an attempt 
to write a pagan bible synchronically and historically correspond- 
ing with the dates and facts of the true. We have shown that the 
subject opens out new and momentous views of early history— 
that it fills up vast chasms in the invention and progress of the 
arts and sciences—that it embraces perspicuous and credible 
views of the foundation, the development, and the progressive ten- 
deucy of political society—of the formation and progressive ten- 
dencies of language—and, finally, that inestimable desideratum to 
history, a test,-worthy, real, and intelligible syachronology, which, 
if established, ought to create a new era in history, and lead to the 
introduction of a new rudiment into the ground-work of education, 

It is customary, and indeed natural, to assign a speculative 
character to this study, but Rossellini’s great work proves that it 
is falsely assigned. ‘The most rigid political economist may find 
matters of fact there, from which, if he knows the elements of 
his own science, he will derive new and necessary information. 
The whole progress of the Egyptian arts and manufactures in 
their minutest details is laid open before him. Nor is that all. 
He will find undeniable evidences that the progress from serf- 
dom to: freedom was the same in ancient as in modern times. 
He will find the evidences of the first division of the land, and of 
a single tax recommended by Mr. John Mills—a tax of twenty 
per cent.—that upon the land so divided, being appropriated to all 
the purposes of government. He will find the Egyptian serfs work- 
ing under the goad of a driver, like the negroes, in gangs, in the 
fields. He will find those vassals subsequently substituting the 
work of foreign and conquered slaves, as at Sparta and at Athens, 
for their own labours; and he will find the evidences of the 
Metayer system—which Socrates and Plato recommended at 
Athens, as a means of raising the serfs in the scale of society, and 
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which, Sismondi, says,.was.the step by which the bondage of 
serfdom. was.broken in modern Europe—adopted near four thou- 
sand years.ago in the vicinity of Egyptian Thebes. 

‘We shall conclude with a few suggestions as to the practical 
results which, may be expected from future research, and as to the 
desiderata, which still remain to be achieved. 

e have shown that Manetio is to be trusted—that he copied 
some. of his statements, at least, from the monuments—that, if he 
copied, fallacies, he at.all events copied them correctly, and is not 
therefore to, blame, or to be as a witness impugned. 

Now, he, states. two extraordinary points respecting the history 
which he says,he copied from the Hermaic tablets and the obe- 
ligks; written, by Thoth, and placed in subterraneous apartments 
and winding passages, near the sounding statue of Memnon at 
Thebes.,,. First, he avers that a portion of his history was retro- 
spective, being copied, from that written by Thoth before the De- 
ont that another portion of it was prospective, being a prophetic 
history of the future destiaies of the world. This otherwise in- 
credible statement becomes credible by his proved veracity in 
other matters, We have the middle portion of his history, but 
the, antediluyian portion or Egyptian Gesbibis has not reached us, 
nor has _the latter Bent the book or books of the Egyptian 
prophecies of Thoth,—reached us. Are these lost books to be 
discoyered in sculptured inscriptions still extant in the subterra- 
neous structures of hebes, near the statue of Memnon? ‘That 
is one desideratem. We think their discovery probable. Will it 
con‘itin the statement of Genesis when discovered? is a natural 
and. important question. even to geologists and naturalists. 
Thoth, or the first Hermes, throughout the East, at the present 
day, is identified with Enoch. Hive, in fact, some o* these 
last inscriptions been discovered, and made their appearance 
in the book of Enoch, lately published,—proved to have existed 
in Ethiopia six centuries before the Christian era? That is 
another legitimate subject of inquiry. Again, lost species of 
animals appear in the Beyptian Zoology, now first given by Ros- 
sellini, from the Egyptian monuments. Can an accurate de- 
scription of these lost species be obtained from the accompanying 
inscriptions? Again, are the animal chimeras represented on the 
Egyptian monuments meant to describe, or do they really de- 
scribe, lést species of antediluvian monsters, which geology has 
lately proved to have existed ? That is another worthy subject of 
inquiry. Lastly, the numerous artes perdita,* to which we have 


_* With reference to the lost relics of Egyptian science, two unevadable alternatives 
preserit themselves to the eye of reason while scratinizing the first chapter of Genesis, 
Dié the writer, an Egyptian by birth-place, bred by an Egyptian princess, tutored by 
the Baypuan sophoi, derive from them a geological science, the truth of which the 
earth, when questioned, attest’; and which the laborious Cuvier edmits?—or from God ? 
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drawn attention in the early part of this paper,—can they be reco- 
vered? That is a subject of inquiry which comes within the 
matter-of-fact province of the most rigid political economist. 

We have offered these few suggestions as a guide to future 
research; others, more speculative, will naturally occur to the 
scientific men interested in the subject. Who were the nume- 
rous contemporary nations, with whom the kings of the eighteenth 
and successive dynasties are represented on the monuments as 
being at war? Is the proof that India was among those con- 
quests, or the communication with it a source of Egyptian wealth, 
made out by the Indian animals and products introduced in the 
triumphal processions?’ Was there a double commercial com- 
munication with India? Istly, by the thrice opened canal of the 
Pharaohs, extending from the neighbourhood of Cairo to the 
Red Sea; and 2ndly, by an artificial causeway or rail-road, ex- 
tending across the desert (there are strong local evidences of it) 
from Karnac to Kosseir? Who are the people with hawberks 
and hotned helmets like the Saxons? Are the people with bushy 
hair, crowned with the Babylonian mitre, and wearing flowing 
robes, and who resemble the figures on the Persepolitan monu- 
ments,—Bactrians and Medes? Are the bearded people with 
striped tunics, resembling in their physiognomy the modern 
Russians, and who are called Rovow and Moskausch in the 
inscriptions, the Rossi and Moschici of the classics, the Sons of 
Mosc in the Scriptures, and the Muscovites of the present day ? 
Are the Pourosata, as alleged by Champollion, an East Indian 
people? Are the race of men with blue eyes, fair complexions, 
and red hair, tattooed, and wearing painted skins, our Celtic or 
Pictish ancestors?’ The negroes are easily recognized ; but they 
are not the negroes of the present day, brutalized by ages of 
oppression and slavery. Is the Chinese type among the captives? 
We suspect it. Again, are the red and beardless race of noble 
bearing and handsome costume, depicted at Luxore as driven to 
their ships by Sesostris, the red and beardless race of American 
Tndians depicted on the monuments of New Spain, and wearing 
the same palm-formed diadem? We refer not to the grotesque 
Tultecans of Palenque who, in costume and receding forehead, 
resemble the enslaved Oscans of the old Etrurian monuments ;* 


i.e. was he inspired? But a perfect geological science attests an equal knowledge of 
the whole circuit of sciences. The contest*of these sophoi with Moses, before Pharaoh, 
pays singular tribute to their union of“ knowledge and power.” No supernatural aid 
is intimated. Three of the miracles of their natural magic (see Sir D. Brewster) the 
jugglers of the East can and do perform now. In the fourth—an attempt to produce , 
the lowest form of life—they fail. From the whole statement, one inference is safe, 
that the ambition of the priestly chemists and anatomists had been led from the triumphs 
of embalming and chicken-hatching, to a Frankenstein-experiment on the vital fluid, 
and on the principle of life. 
* The cycles used by the Etrurians and the Mexicans (derived from the Tulteques 

or ‘‘ wandering Masons”) agree. Many of their symbols and numerical signs agree. 
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but to the more classic race of red and beardless men who are seen 
at the palaces of Mitzlan, and at the L’/ower-Temple of Oaxaca. 

These are a few of the curious historical questions growing out of 
a merely limited portion of the whole momentous inquiry. Again, 
it is well known to every scholar conversant with the Chinese lan- 
guage, that the original form of the elementary hieroglyphics of 
the Chinese resembled the Egyptian symbols ;—a mouth, for in- 
stance, was depicted as a mouth by two curved lines as in Egypt. 
But a mouth now in China is represented by four straight lines, 
and all the original imitative symbols of the Chinese are broken 
up in the same manner and for the same purpose. That purpose 
was to classify the symbols in the Chinese dictionary; it was the 
only course left with regard to a symbolic language; while the 
dictionary of an alphabetic or phonetic language naturally follows 
the order of the alphabet. ‘The Chinese symbols are arranged 
in classes, to the number of two hundred and seventeen, accord- 
ing to the number of straight strokes which they contain: that, 
therefore, which we have taken for our instance, originally con- 
sisting of twocurved dines, now comes under the class of four strokes, 
Much more might be added as to the Chinese mode of classifying 
in their dictionaries the combined symbols of combined words. 
But we have said enough for our purpose. ‘The point at which 
we aim is to exhibit a desideratum. Had the learned colleges of 
Egypt a similar mode of classifying their symbols in dictionaries 
to that of China? Might curved as well as straight lines be 
employed in classification? ‘The confusion arising from such a 
multitude of symbols as the Egyptian, renders it incredible that 
they could have been without such a classification. Is a key to 
that to be discovered among the monuments? That would indeed 
be a full completion of the instrumentality of our present hiero- 
glyphical knowledge. The interpretation of the inscriptions can 
only be expected from a full completion of the at present imper+ 
fect instrumentality of the symbolic language. ‘The other branch 
of the hieroglyphical language, the Phonetic, may be pronounced 
perfect as far as its instrumentality is concerned. The above 
purpose can only be legitimately accomplished by adding to the 
number of interpreted symbols collected by Mr. Wilkinson, in his 
work the title of which precedes this paper; and that addition 
must be effected chiefly by cautious and pertinacious industry— 
by an eschewal of all visionary system-building—by fact and re- 
search, supporting their slow but certain advances on the unfail- 
ing data of corroborating evidence—and on the experimental 
logic of the deciphering art. 


The peculiar Mexican dialect resembies no recorded language but the Oscan ; as, for 
example, these words from a Perugian inscription found in 1822 on a Cyclopean monu- 
ment in Tuscany ; Spancxl ; Eplt ; Thunchultl. 
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Art. IV.—1. Briefwechsel zwischen Gothe und Zelter, in den 
Jahren 1796 bis 1832; herausgegeben von Dr. Friedrich 

Wilhelm Riemer, Grossherzog. Sachs. Hofrathe und Biblio- 
thekar. 6 vols, 8vo. Berlin, 1833, 1834. Duncker und 
Humblot. 


2. Gothe's Briefwechsel mit einem Kinde. ster und Qter 
Theil. Berlin, 1835. Diimmler. 


Tuoset who employ their leisure hours in the study of Gothe’s 
genius and character have at least one consolation—they know 
that what they strive to know they have full means of knowing. 
They are not working in the dark, or floating in the air. No 
poet has left behind him more compleie and comprehensive data 
for an analysis of his own mind than Johann Wolfgang von 
Giothe. Besides his autobiography, and his minute and circumstan- 
ital diary (the Tag- und Jahres Hefte), the account of his Swiss and 
Italian travels, and the share he took in the Prussian campaign of 
1792—we have the interesting and authentic documents collected 
by Mrs. Austin, the correspondence with Schiller and with La- 
vater, many interesting notices in the Nachlass—and now, last of 
all, but perhaps first in point of importance, we have the varied 
and attractive correspondence with Professor Zelter, and the 
strange and romantic love-traffic with the sister of Clemens Bren- 
tano. With such clear and extensive details before him, let no 
one delight to deceive himself and others by throwing a mystic 
veil over the clear and well-defined personality of the great Ger- 
man poet and philosopher. There is nothing of the Richter 
or of the Beethoven in his genius; we need not mount up into 
heaven, or descend into hell, in order to catch a glimpse of his 
semblance ; he stands upon ¢erra firma, and delights only in those 
poetical ramblings and flights, of which man, salva humanitate, is 
capable. Beauty, simplicity, symmetry, grace, ease, cheerfulness 
he who understands and feels these things understands and 
feels the genius of Gothe. It has indeed been said, that mystery 
and unintelligibility form a distinguishing feature in the character 
of Gothe’s intellect, as they are alleged to do of a certain kind of 
nius in general and of German genius in particular ;—Gothe 
imself, in the correspondence before us (Zelter, vol. ii.), con- 
fesses that he had hineingeheimnisst not a little—smuggled not 
a few mysteries into the second part of Faust ;—but they who 
know Gothe well will be the first to admit that this mystifica- 
tion, so far from being a leading feature of his genius, is, in the 
worst view of the case, only a whimsical trick of his old age, in- 
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oculated upon him from the East. Great part of the alleged 
mystery, however, lies only in the perverse and confused. brains of 
those who allege it—men who can never be made:to understand. 
that a nail is driven in only to fasten two boards, and that a joke 
was never intended for any thing else than a joke. When Gothe 
is not clear, he is not Gothe. With this conviction, Jet us. enter 
upon the perusal of the interesting correspondence before us, and 
we shall rise from it with a mingled impression of rational admira- 
tion of the writer’s genius, and a healthy distrust in the readers’ 
talents, such as fails not to their lot, who never read or write aay 
thing except in a state of intellectual intoxication. ' 
The letters to and from Professor Zelter—we shall speak. of 
them in the first place—form a most lively and entertaining 
medley of literary gossip. Lord Byron and Beethoven, Victor 
Hugo and Ludwig Uhland, Berlin play-bills and Sebastian 
Bach, Graun and Griliparzer, Brandenburg turnips and. anti- 
Newtonian optics, Handel and Hegel, Thomas Carlyle and Lud 
wig Borne’s letters from Paris—things the most ¢cifferent in 
kind, and the most distant from ove another in time, place, and 
circumstances—are here strung together in one laughing garland, 
and suffused with a common fiush of good-humour and good 
sense. We consider these six volumes of Zelter’s correspondence 
with Gothe, not only as one of the choicest sections of the valu- 
mina Gothiana with which our German library is adorned, but.as 
one of the most valuable additions to the history of poetry and, of 
the arts in Germany that have been made for many years. 
Professor Zelter, the hero of these volumes, is a most agreeas 
ble and a most amusing character. If such men ashe, and such 
women as Bettina Brentano, cross the Channel a little more fre- 
quently than our English prejudices have hitherto allowed them to 
do,—we shall soon see an entire divorce published between,our 
Teutonic neighbours and the epithets “ dull and weary,” to which 
they have so long been wedded. ‘The man of tones is as merry 
as his art; he comes in upon us like a smack of a whip, or like the 
explosion of a cracker—confident in his own honest integrity and 
sound worth, he makes no scraping bow when he introduces. hime 
self into the presence of the great, and mouths his racy speech with 
no learned phrases or scientific pretension—he comes bluatly ins 
and says, “ Here I am, Charles Friedrich Zelter, professor, of 
music in the Singing Academy of Berlin—I think so and, sois.a 
fool, and such and such is madness—if you agree with me, well; 
if you differ from me, why then no matter—perhaps it is only so 
much the worse for you.” It is this good-humoured honesty that 
so agreeably neutralizes any Johnsonian dogmatism with which 
the professor may now and then deal out wholesale his anathema 
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tizing opinions. Besides, the professor had* a right to give his 
opinion, and to speak like one having authority ; he was a working 
man, a man who had raised himself from the humble condition of 
a common stone-mason to the dignity of professor of music in 
the most musical capital of Europe, and that sheerly by the inde- 
fatigable cultivation of a natural talent, during moments few and 
far between, snatched from the daily cares of a laborious life. It 
was indeed this stanch persevering stuff of which Zelter was 
made, that formed the great link between him and the poetic sage 
of Weimar; a mere musicante, qua musicante, could never have 
drawn out Gothe’s most familiar sympathies so fully as Zelter 
seems to have done. Gothe’s early maxim had been, in the words 
of his own Faust, 
** Be thine to seek the honest; gain 
No shallow-sounding fools.” 

He was continually enforcing the artist’s great duty of working for 
the solid applause of futurity,—not capering and cutting somersets 
for the astonishment of the present. Zelter, who was the declared 
enemy of all sorts of auto-didactic quackery in music, saw and ad- 
mired the same workmanlike spirit in the poetical productions of 
Gothe; he had read and humbly sympathized with the concise 
but comprehensive sentence in Meister’s Lehrbrie/—ART Is LONG 
—LIFE 18 SHORT—JUDGMENT DIFFICULT—OPPORTUNITY FLEET- 
InG;—he had in his secret hours composed and sung many 
healthy tunes to the healthy songs in which Gothe’s cheerful 
spirit delighted to utter itself ; these compositions procured him a 
ready introduction to the person of the poet whose works he had 
so long admired; and an acquaintance once made between two 
such kindred spirits, could not but go on crescendo in warmth and 
cordiality from year to year, till at last the formal Sie was aban- 
doned for ever for the familiar Du—and that, which had been first 
a casual interchange of indifferent words, became an harmonious 
and indissoluble intermingling of friendliest thoughts. 

We have called Professor Zelter the hero of these letters. Let 
it not be imagined from this that Géthe does nothing more than 
give his Olympian nod of assent to the humble communications of 
the awe-struck mortal. Schlegel’s satire on the correspondence 
with Schiller does not at all apply to the present collection—We 
used the term hero, because the professor, partly from his novelty, 
partly from his situation, and partly from the briskness and raci- 
ness of his manner, is to the general reader, perbaps, the more in- 
teresting of the two correspondents. He acts too, through the 
whole series, as a sort of reporter of Berlin novelties to the calm 


* We were going to say has—but the worthy Professor died very shortly after Gothe 
had shown him the way to a better world. 
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secluded Weimarian sage—or, if we may be allowed (though it is 
scarcely in good taste) a very humble comparison, Gothe sits as 
the spider, and Zelter catches the flies. Not less rich, however, 
is the correspondence in cheering revelations of Géthe’s character 
than in theatrical and musical gossip from Berlin. Gdothe is the 
same Gothe indeed that we knew before—but he appears more 
at ease, more careless, more familiar. We see more clearly than 
ever the meaning of those golden words— 


“Ich bin zu alt um etwas zu tadeln, 
Doch jung genug um etwas zu ¢hun.” 


When we consider what a frail and crazy world we live in, the 
patient cheerful activity of this hale octogenarian is really pleasant 
for the eyes to behold. We see that the calm resignation, with 
which Gothe met the many reverse shocks that crowded upon him 
in his latter years, proceeded not from indifference, as some 
allege, but from a wise moderation and a principle of duty. Of 
duty we say—let not the student of the Wahlverwandschaften 
shake his head! for though this word, as we had occasion to men- 
tion in a late article,* is not of very familiar use in Gothe’s philo- 
sophy, still he was of too catholic a spirit to reject it altogether, 
and accordingly we are delighted to find it once and again oc- 
curring in these familiar letters. ‘‘ Die grosse Idee der Pflichi””— 
“the great idea of duty’—must sustain us, says he to Zelter, on 
the melancholy occasion of the death of his son August ;—* die 
Idee der Pflicht !?—what could the most straight-laced Kantian 
desire more moral than this?—Would that the narrow minds of 
these autonomic philosophers might allow them to do as great 
justice to Gothe as Gothe was ready to do, and has done, to 
them ! 

Still the unwearied cheerful laboriousness of this old man, in 
his high artistico-scientific vocation, is the great charm of the cor- 
respondence now before us. ‘ Schritt vor Schritt !” “immer cor- 
warts !” —“ und so fortan !” are his favourite and most characteris- 
tic phrases, in concluding a friendly and encouraging letter to his 
no less laborious and sometimes embarrassed friends. “ Schritt 
vor Schritt” —“ One step after another !” there is a peculiar charm 
in the words, to those who know the sedulous devotion with 
which Gothe, from year to year, built up to its perfect height that 
temple of Lonic beauty which God and nature called upon him to 
raise. This is the true point of view from which to contemplate 
his character—if we seek for the man of action and the politician, 
we shall find the great philosopher and the great artist dwindle 
into insignificance. Here Menzel and his friends are in the right. 


* Wolfgang Menzel on German Literature, No. XXXI. p. 19. 
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They have done a great deal of good in awakening the torpid ac- 
tivities of their countrymen, and rousing them to the conscious- 
ness that men must feel and act, as well as meditate and rhyme 
but they have done a reckless injustice to Gothe’s genius, by 
calling on him to be what nature never intended him to be, and 
thrusting the sword into his hand instead of the lyre. Gothe’s 
much spoken of universality is a universelity of activity in his own 
proper sphere of the peautiful in art and nature; nota universality 
of rash and misdirected excursions into foreign regions, with 
whose vulgarest localities he was unacquainted. As such, let us 
wisely be content to take him; and as such let-us view him, in his 
life, in his works, and in his correspondence. 

The volumes before us are so rich in varied matter for imstruc- 
tion and for amusement, that we shall not detain our readers 
longer with loose and general observations on Gothe’s character, 
which every one may be presumed to have already made, or to be 
in the course of making, for himself. We hasten to our task, not 
so much of criticism as of selection. A casket of pearls is before 
us; it is our pleasant and easy duty to string them together. 

Our first series of extracts is interwoven with a common prin- 
ciple, to which we beg the reader's particular attention. It is the 
principle, that poetry, as well as the sister art of sculpture, is es- 
sentially plastic. It strives to embody shapeless ideas in some 
definite and palpable form of beauty; it does not seek to dissi- 
pate every thing solid and substantial into clouds and sun-beams, 
as the perverse practice of the Shelley school of poetry seems to 
teach. It is not by convulsive starts, and gigantic grasps at some- 
thing superhuman, something undefined, perhaps impossible, that 
it must arrest the attention; measure, order, moderation, are the 
conditions of its action. These principles are familiar to those who 
are conversant with Gothe’s writings ; to them the following ex- 
tracts will be interesting, as confirming them in their reasonable 
faith ; to others they may be instructive, and at the same time 
possess the charm of novelty. 


“To ZELTER. Weimar, 30th October, 1808. 
“ Receive my best thanks, dearest friend, fer your good intentions to- 
wards my young musician Eberwein. The world of art is at present in 
too great confusion to allow a young man easily to find out what he is 
about. They are always ready to think they have found the well-spring 
every where but where it actually flows, and, even after they have canght 
— glimpse of it, they grope about fruitlessly for the way that leads 
thither, 
* This it is which gives me so much pain, when I contemplate the 
poetical strivings of some half dozen young men, who, with extraordi- 
nary talents, can never learn how to use them. Werner, Oehlenschlager, 
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Arnim, Brentano, and others, work away indefatigably ; but,all their 
works run wild in an utter destitution of form and character. None 
of thera will comprehend the simple truth, that the highest, the only 
operation of art as of nature, is ForMATION (Gestakung), and in every 
form SPECIFICATION, to the end that each individual product of art,as 
of nature, may have a distinct and permanent character of its own, 
When a man allows his humorous talert to ren rampant, as the whim 
of the moment may dictate, he cannot properly say that arr has had any 
share in the work ; as, from the scatiered seed of the heathen gods beau+ 
tiful new creations sprung up, so, in works of art, we must not merely 
have a display of power, but something definite created by that power. 

“ One great evil, moreover, in this wild humoristical genius is that, 
having no law and no fulcrum within itself, it sooner or later degene- 
rates into melancholy and ill humour, of which unhappy tendency we 
have lately had some striking examples from Richter and Gorres, Nor 
need we be afraid that men will ever be wanting to admire and gape at 
such monstrous productions; for the public is always indebted to an 
author who can stimulate it intoa momentary craze. 

“Perhaps you may find leisure, my dear friend, to supply me with some 
slight traits of the aberrations of your musical youth ; 1 might edify my- 
self by comparing them with the erratic flights of some of our painters: 
once for all must one endeavour to put these multiplied eccentricities 
into some sort of order, and with a good conscientious curse leave them 
to shift for themselves, employing the short space that remains to us in 
doing something that may have a chance to survive us. 2 

“‘T find I have been using strong language, and am therefore compelled, 
like all honest blusterers, to eat my own words. I entreat you, therefore 
to continue your attentions to Eberwein; he has, I am glad to observe, 
already conceived a great respect for your institution, and feels unlimited 
confidence in you; on this, however, he cannot reckon too much’; for, 
with all their professed respect for true genius, these young men are 
generally found secretly to believe that great things are to be accom~- 
plished only in their own mad and unmethodical fashion. ‘There are 
many men who have a pretty good notion of the goal they must arrive 
at, but who dream withal of arriving there by an aimless, lounging; 
and circuitous promenade. li 

“Of our late doings you will have been sufficiently informed by the 
newspapers. I count myself happy in having been present at such au 
imposing exhibition.* This ominous constellation bas not left our he- 
misphere without showering some of its favourable influence upon me. 
The emperor of France was peculiarly gracious. Both emperors have 
honoured me with stars and ribbons, which of course we, in all modesty; 
most thankfully receive,” &c. &c. 


We extract a very short passage from Zelter’s answer to ‘this 
letter. 


** As to what you say about formation and specification, your obsetva- 


* We presume the meeting of Napoleon and Alexander at Erfurt, before the expe- 
dition to Spain. 
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tions apply perhaps with more force to music than to the plastic arts, 
To each of your erratic poets I could produce an erratic musician as 
a counterpart ; with wonder and terror do we behold ignes fatui and 
blood-streaks playing franticly on the borizon of Parnassus, Talents of 
the most extraordinary kind, as Cherubini, Beethoven, &c., wield the club 
of Hercules—to kill flies; we must now gape with wonder, and then 
shrug our shoulders, at such a useless expenditure of talent to make 
trifles important and mightiest instruments mean. No art can ever ex- 
ercise a beneficial influence, which ranges so reckless, so shapeless, 
through infinite space, as our modern music does, exposing its holiest 
secrets, like an anatomical cabinet, or a collection of love-anecdotes, to 
satiate the curiosity of the populace, &c. Z.” 


So much for modern music, and the dangers to which it is ex- 
posed, not from lack either of genius or of art, but from its own 
unpruned luxuriance and unbridled revelry. We subjoin a few 
words from one of Gothe’s letters of a later date (August 20, 1829), 
in which there is a short comparison drawn between Byron and 
Milton, evidently proceeding upon the same principles of criti- 
cism by which Jean Paul Richter and Beethoven have been here 
tried.—In vol. i. p. 280, we read— 


**My German Englishman has been playing a kindly part to me as 
missionary of English literature, and we have lately been reading some 
interesting English poems together. Byron’s Heaven and Hell gave me 
great pleasure ; he recited and I read. We next came upon Milton’s 
Sampson ; and by this conjunction I first learnt who was the true ances- 
torof Byron. Vastness and comprehensiveness of genius ( Grandiositat 
und Umsichtigkeit ) are the characteristics of both, though it must be con- 
fessed that the modern is too often wild and unchastened, while his pre- 
decessor is always simple and stately.” 


The same regard to measure and moderation, which led Gothe, 
in 1808, to make these criticisms on Werner, Gorres, and Byron, 
leads Zelter, in 1818, to make some very severe remarks on the 
destiny-tragedian Grillparzer. On the 24th of March of that 
year he writes to Gothe thus— 


**We have had a new tragedy lately, ‘ The Ancestress,’ by one Grill- 
parzer, (such is the name); miseryand moaning from beginning to end— 
and why? The sainted Ancestress has been caught in a little piece of 
dilettantism by her husband, who gives her the stiletto; and Destiny is 
now raised up to revenge this peccadillo upon a whole race of innocents, 
that are born of this unhappy stock. ‘Though they are pure and spotless 
as the sun, yet are they all sent without remorse to the devil. Bad as it 
is, however, the piece is far better than the vile Twenty-fourth of Feb- 
ruary, where the animal eats its own progeny. Talent there certainly 
is, though lost to all good purposes ; there is an utter want of light, and 
without that the shade is useless.” 


One other quotation which falls most fitly under the same cate- 
gory, and we have done. It is nothing less than Gothe’s octoge- 
narian dictum on Victor Hugo and the new literature of /a jeune 
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France—the literature of spectres, nightmares, and monsters. 


The words are golden, and may they not fall profitless from the 
lips of the wise ! 


“Of the new French literature of dramas and romances, I will say, 
in one word—it is a literature of pesparr, from which, all that is true 
and beautiful must gradually and necessarily be banished. Notre Dame 
de Paris seduces by the merit of diligent and well-applied study of 
ancient localities, manners, and events; but in the acting personages 
there is not a single trait of nature or of life. They are lifeless clay- 
figures, built up in very scientific proportions, but, excepting the wood 
and steel framework, mere stuffed dolls, with which the author plays his 
pranks in a most unmerciful manner, twisting and dislocating them into 
the strangest postures, stretching them on the rack, whipping them 
through the scene, bodily and spiritually tearing them to tatters ; yet all 
this he does with a most decided historico-rhetorical talent, assisted by 


a lively imagination, without which, indeed, it were impossible that he 
should give birth to such abominations.” 


From these extracts the reader will perceive in what spirit he is 
to set himself to read and criticise such works as Torquato Tasso 
and Iphigenia. He who is accustomed to use literature as a mere 
intellectual stimulant—he who seeks only for the excitementof wild 
passion and hurried action—will pronounce sentence of con- 
demnation on these masterpieces, as cold, dull, and uninteresting, 
But a taste formed on the models of Greece and Italy—one who 
prefers the calm dignity of an antique Jupiter to the gigantic 
writhings of a Michel Angelesque statue—one who can gaze 
blessed hours on what to many may appear the monotonous 
beauty of a Raphael or a Claude—such a one will read, and re- 
read, the most insignificant productions of Gothe’s genius, with 
ever-increasing pleasure, and recognise in the author of them a 
mind most akin of any modern to the perfection of Phidias and 
of Sophocles. 

The next extract which we shall make relates more to persons 
than to principles. It contains Gothe’s ripely formed opinion of 
the literary merits of two Germans, who are better known out of 
their own country, than many whose genius is far superior—we 
mean the brothers Schlegel. The remarks of Gothe may seem 
somewhat severe, especially as coming from a man whose criti- 
cism is distinguished from that of all others by a spirit of mildness 
and kindliness, which has not without reason been blamed for an 
excess of affected toleration; but the provocation was great, and 
the retaliation welldeserved. In the Leipzig Almanack for 1832, 
A.W. Schlegel had published, among other equally contemptible 
personal epigrams, a couplet on Gothe’s correspondence with 
Schiller, in which the latter poet was made to appear in a very 
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ridiculous and humiliating position in reference to Gothe. Gothe, 
who loved Schiller personally, and venerated his, genius as much 
as Wolfgang Menzel or Gustav Pfitzer could desire, is roused 
up from his usual state of philosophic indifference to vindicate the 
memory of his calumniated brother. His letter to this effect, 
along with that from Zelter which called it forth, are here trans- 
lated. ‘The couplet which gave rise to it runs thus— 
“Viele kratzfiissige Biicklinge macht dem gewaltigen Géthe 
Schiller—dem schwéchlichen nickt Géthe’s olympisches Haupt”— 
which, with the example of Coleridge to excuse us, we may turn 
into an English elegiac, thus— 
** Often and lowly scrapes and bows to omnipotent Gothe, 
Schiller—Géthe nods calm his Olympian head.” 


“To Gorne. 15th October, 1831. 

** A. W. von Schlegel has disburdened himself lately of a few misera- 
ble lampoons against you and Schiller, in the Leipzig Almanack for 1832. 
Much gall, much water, and little wit. Of course a man may defend 
himself when attacked ; but, after five-and-thirty years, to bring up again 
the old cud of a forgotten enmity against such a man as Schiller—this 
certainly is no very favourable specimen of what is to be learned from 
studying the language of the Hindoos. He has turned the gun upon us, 
but he has forgotten to put shot in it; and the only good he achieves, is 
to make us look back upon the Xenien, by which hares and oxen were 
lighted to their long homes. The explosion caused by these insects was 
terrible enough in its day ; but Schlegel, hot content with this, comes 
forward again with his clumsy scythe, to wreak a blind vengeance, amuse 
the ‘public, and make himself ridiculous. The truth of the matter is, 
that these learned aristocrats, with their books and their science, do not 
understand Schiller, who, though a tolerable scholar, knew Euripides, Vir- 
gil, and Shakspeare, better than Greek, Latin, and English. For myself, 
I may say that, when I consider how little has been done in the dramatic 
Kine since Schiller’s death, I perceive, for the first time, how great a man 
he was. In his smallest productions, whatever may be wanting, we 
have always genius, where his successors present us with a caput mortuum. 
I am so much the more offended by this wanton attack on the part of 
Schlegel, because there was a time when I entertained a high opinion of 
both the brothers, and never could have supposed them capable of playing 
the fool so egregiously as they have done.” 

Then follows Gothe’s answer: 

“To ZETER. 

“ Though it has always been my maxim to pay little attention to what 
other people say about me, but rather to direct all my energies to the 
work that is immediately before me, yet, as you have touched on the sub- 
ject, I am not averse to give you my opinion of the Schlegels. These 
brothers, with all their fine natural talents, were and are unhappy men ; 
they attempted to do more than nature had given them capacity to do, 
and to paint that for which they had no talent; the consequence of this 
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is, that they have done much harm both to art and literature. From, the 
egotism joined with weakness, which these men preached and trumpeted 
forth as the true principle of art, our artists and’ connoisseurs have not yet 
recovered; nay, we must be contented to allow ther to remain in their 
error, unless we should choose to see them die in despair before the open- 
ing of their own cyes. As to Friedrich Schlegel, he choked himself with 
chewing the cud of moral and religious absurdities, which, however little 
satisfaction they gave to himself, he was alevays very willing to obtrude 
upon others ; this state of mind led him to seek refuge in Catholicism, 
in which he was followed by a man of good but falsely excited talents— 
Adam Miller. 

“The Hindoo philosophy, in which they both ended, was, when 
looked at narrowly, only a pis-aller, They were shrewd enough to see 
that neither German, Latin, nor Greek literature presented any field to 
them for brilliant achievements ; a crusade to the far East only remained, 
and here August Wilhelm’s talent has manifested itself in a most honour- 
able way. All this, and more, will appear in due time. Schiller loved 
them not, or rather he hated them; and, if Iam not mistaken, there isin 
my correspondence with Schiller sufficient evidence to show the pains.1 
took to keep this dislike from breaking out in a disagreeable shape. In 
the great revolution which they effected I was fortunate enough to esca 
with my head upon my shoulders, and this not without the displeasure of 
Novalis, who wished to put the extinguisher on me altogether. Happily, 
however, I was always so busy with myself that I had no time to vex . 
myself about what others thought of me. 

** Schiller had good reason to be angry with them. They could do 
much to barricade his path, while he could do nothing to stop their pro- 
gress. I recollect well when, on one occasion, dissatisfied with my uni- 
versal toleration, he said, *‘‘ Even Kotzebue, with his fertility, is more 
respectable than this barren race, who, being always limping themselves 
in the rear, have nothing better to do than to cry back those whose..en- 
thusiasm spurs them onward. That August Schlegel should rake up 
these ashes of disconteut after such a lapse of time, has perhaps its natural 
reasons. Envy at the sight of .so many more productive talents, now 
rising, while he is in the wane, and vexation at the poor appearance he 
made as a young * * *, must have left a rankling in the bosom. of this 
worthy man, of which the new anti-Xenien you allude to are the natu- 
ral products. You and I, however, are old enough tolet these forgotten 
strides fall asleep, and work at that which cannot die. I have yet many 
a pretty thread to spin, to reel off, and to wind into a clue, and these 
threads are of a kind that no man can break. ot 

* All that is good, beautiful, and worthy, be and remain with you, 


The following tribute to the memory of the great Niebuhr is 
interesting, not only from its connection with the memory of suchi 
a man, but from the agreeable view it presents to us of the. ease 
with which Gothe, at the advanced age of eighty, could absorb: 
himself in studies the, most remote from those in which he bad 
any. poetical or scientific interest. 

“From the invaluable Niebuhr I received a few weeks ago a beautiful let- 
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ter, accompanying the second part of his Roman History—a letter written 
in the fall confidence that I knew him, and that I acknowledge his merit. 
This important book came to me in the most opportune manner, just at 
the moment when I had made a vow to abstain from all newspapers. 
I allowed my mind to lose itself with pleasure in those ancient times, 
and read the work continuously for some days—a procedure, indeed, 
quite necessary, in order that the mind may feel the reality of times and 
circumstances so different from the present. 

* I cannot say, however, that I have any desire to enter beyond a cer- 
tain point into the dark regions of history ; but, for the sake of the man 
whose method of study and whose object in studying I knew, I was 
willing that what interested him should also interest me. It was in truth 
Niebuhr, not the Roman history, that I studied. The profound criticism 
and the indefatigable research of such a man interest us more than his 
work. The corpus of the Agrarian Laws is not a subject likely to be of 
much interest to me; but the manner in which ne explains them, and 
makes that which is most complicated most simple, this draws me irre- 
sistibly on, and imposes upon me the duty to observe the same conscien- 
tious procedure in my own studies. 

“ Niebubr is and was a sceptic, but a sceptic of a very peculiar kind. 
His scepticism is not a mere spirit of contradiction, but a strong natural 
talent for scenting out whatever is false, as a necessary Propedeutik for 
the knowledge of what is true. 

“ After this fashion have I lived with Niebuhr for nearly a month. 
The portentous size of the work did not frighten me, and I have wound 
myself at last through the long labyrinth of entity and non-entity, of 
legends and tratlitions, of tales and testimonies, of laws and revolutions, 
and a thousand other contrasts and contradictions, and had actually pre- 
pared myself to send him a friendly reply to his friendly letter—a reply 
which, perhaps, from its peculiat nature, would have given him more 
satisfaction than any communication he might receive from near or dis- 
tatit professional colleagues. I say, from its peculiar nature ; for what 
I wanted in his book was simply what he gave and wished to give. I 
read it for his sake, and his assertion satisfied me ; whereas, historio- 
graphers by profession must needs begin anew to doubt when he had 
settled the matter finally to his own satisfaction. 

“But now comes this unexpected stroke of fate* and leaves me with- 
out a kindred soul to whom I may communicate my ideas on this inte- 
resting subject. One consolation, however, I have,—a consolation that 
has nothing to do either with Rome or with Latium, the Sabines, the se- 
nate, the populus, or the plebs,—subjects in which I never had, and never 
can have, any lasting interest—I have appropriated to myself, tomy own 
great edification, a most important element of universal humanity, with 
which the memory of one of the worthiest of men is most intimately in- 
terwoven.” 

Our next extract has altogether an English interest. It relates 
to the well-known present sent by fifteen “ English friends to the 
German master,” the year before his death. It arrived at Weimar 





* Niebuhr’s death. 
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along with some other congratulations of the same kind frour 
Berlin, to which allusion is made in the letter which we 
translate.— 

“« Weimar, 20th August, 1831. 

“‘ You have sent me a rich gift anticipatory of my approaching birth- 
day ; allow me to tell you of a remarkable present that I have just re- 
ceived from the other side of the Channel. Fifteen English friends (80 
they subscribe themselves) have sent me a seal prepared by their most 
celebrated goldsmiths, of a size to be held conveniently in thé hand, and 
in shape like a longish vase. All that the jeweller and the enameller 
could du is here tobe seen. We are reminded of the description given by 
Cellini of his handiwork, and the intention is evidently to imitate the 
style of the sixteenth century. The motto— 


‘Ohne Rast doch ohne Hast’— 


seems to have had a peculiar significance to the English, as indeed, it 
is at bottom most peculiarly expressive of their own national character. 
These words are inscribed around a star within the well-known serpent- 
ring, unhappily with old German characters, which are not over-favour- 
able to the clearness of the sense. In more respects than one, I feel 
grateful for this gift, and I have expressed my gratitude by a few friendly 
rhymes in return. 

“IT do not intend on the present occasion to remain in town during 
the festivities that threaten me on my birth-day. The longer I live, the 
less inclined I feel to lend my personal presence to these well-meant 
homages. Jo me my life seems to become more fragmentary with my years, 
while others look upon it as a complete whole, and amuse themselves with con- 
templating it. 

“ T have also got a sketch of German literature from England, written 
by Mr. Taylor, who studied at Géttingen about forty years ago; and 
now, after such a lapse of time, he lets loose the mass of doctrines, opi- 
nions, and phrases, which gave me so much vexation in my young days. 
The voices of the learned Doctors Sulzer, Bouterwek, and their colleagues, 
are now evoked from their graves to plague us like so many ghosts. 
Friend Carlyle, however, defends himself manfully, and makes important 
advances, of which more hereafter.* 


In these days of pedagogic speculation, the following recorded 
opinion of Gothe with regard to the influence of mathematics on 
the mind is important. As to the merits of the Farbenlehre 
here alluded to, we do not presume to offer any opinion ; but one 





* We have been anxious to give this notice of Taylor’s book from the pen of Gothe, 
not because we fear that the Germanizing youth of this country are in much danger of 
being misled by such hopeless Philisterei ; but merely to call the attention of our literary 
readers to the necessity of doing something to supply that great desideratum in our 
English German libraries—a good history of German literature. There is really nothing 
tolerable on this important subject in our language, except Professor Wolffe’s hasty 
sketch in the Athenaum—for which, indeed, we are sufficiently thankful, though it is 
not exactly so complete and systematic in all its parts as we should desire. Might we 


hint to our cotemporary to publish these most useful and interesting papers in a sepa- 
rate form ? 
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thing ‘we ‘feel ‘assured of, that he who anticipated the most. dis- 
tinguished botanists and osteologists ofthe present day in some 
of their most. brilliant discoveries is not a man likely to have 
merely dreamt.on the subjeci of optics, — 


, “L take it very kind that you teke the ‘trouble to look. into my 
Optics ;’ and the effect will not be the worse that you take it in 
gmajl doses. I know very well that my way of handling the subject, 
howeyer natural it appears to me, is very different from: the common, 
and it would be unreasonable in me to expect that every one should at 
‘ence perceive and appropriate to himself the peculiarities of tay system. 
The mathematicians are a strange set (ndrrische Leute), and, since 
they evidently have not even the mest distant anticipation of the point 
at issue, we must take their opposition in good part., I wait with great 
-cpriosity for the first one of their fraternity who shall beable to use 
his eyes, and tell me honestly what he thinks of the matter; for I will 
do them the justice to say that they have not all.a board before their 
-eyes, and that they are not all malicious. One remark, however, I 
feél myself led. to make on this occasion—and T'have often made ‘it be- 
fore--that the culture which the mind receives: from’ mathematical 
_science is of a very narrow and one-sided’ discription. Voltaire even 
"goes so far as to say, “ J'ai toujours remarqué que la Geometric daisse 
Tesprit o& elle le trouve.” Franklin also has expressed a peculiar 
aversion to:the mathematicians, and finds especially their contradict- 
ing and hair-splitting propensities in social intercourse absolutely 
: intolerable. ' 
‘1 As :to the genuine Newtonians, I can compare them with nothing 
c-more fitly.than with the Prussians in 1806, They dreamt of conquer- 
ving by their tactics, when their strategics had long ‘ago been ny 
When their eyes are at last opened, they will be astonished to firid me 
bcin Leipzig, when ‘they are dangling about in search of tie at Weimar. 
| [heir doctrine has already become obsolete, while they have the con- 
» 4eeit to despise'theixr adversary. I ask your pardon for the importance 
which I assume—I am as little ashantod of it as they are of their insig- 
-mificance.” +, 


oe this Zelter replies in great glee, 


'  **°'What you write about your ‘ Optics’ and the mathematicians has 

been to me’the occasion of as much fun as a kind God could have sent 
- te.’ 'L read it over to as many of them as I can bring together, for 
no-other purpose than that I may make them rabidly mad. We have 

ot here one Weiss, or Weisse, from Leipzig, who, I verily believe, 
ntéhds to write himself into a professorship, by cutting up your 
Optics.’ Pdo not know him personally, but one of his brethren of 
the board said to me yesterday—‘ Weisse goes too far.’ I only wish 
that the whole nest of hornets might be raised against you, and then 
ty happiness were complete.” 


‘Then follows a passage upon Spontini’s Parisian debut in “ La 
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Vestale,” whichseems to have borrowed its inspiration from the 
preceding one against the mathematicians, 


“I have at last seen and heard the new-crowned Parisian opera La 
Vestale. ‘The gentlemen of the Conservatory we have to thank fora 
most magnificent jest; not being able to agree which of two candidates 
they should prefer (and how should they agree, since they are utterly 
destitute of any criterion to judge by, and the whole art is nothing but 
bird-whistling? (Vogelpfeiferei the Emperor comes in, and, taking 
the matter into bis own hand, adjudges the prize to a young man, who, 
if’ he isvabove twenty-five years old, as I hear, can never come to any 
good. The poem hangs loosely enough together for an opera, and 
has room for music. This Monsieur Spontini has taken advantage of 
to such good purpose that he has made himself as like as possible to 
a boy, who, haying got his hands for the first time out of his baby- 
clothes, flourishes about right and left, with such vengeance that one’s 
ears are not safe from his artillery.” 


. This was written in the year 1811; and as this criticism is as 
characteristic. of. Zelter’s style as of Spontini’s music, we shall 
make no apology for showing, by another extract, how the matter 
stood in 1825... On Saturday the 4th June of that year, Zelter 
writes : 


.  L have now suffered the infliction of the new magic opera Aleidar, 
for the second time. It is really a most astonishing work ; no man but 
a musician can perfectly do justice to its immensity. It is a chaos of 
the rarest effects, battling and skirmishing with one another. ‘The 
labour employed on it must have been incalculable. There are ten 
years’ work concentrated in this one piece, and [ might tear myself to 
pieces: and not be able to produce such another. 

“ As to his aim, that is but too clear. He. wished to astonish and 
frighten the people, and this he has done most completely. He is'like 
the gold-king in his own opera, who throws his gold about, and knocks 
holes in people’s heads with it. 

“Ido not say, however, that every opera composer does: wrong 
who makes great demands on our powers of execution.. The laments 
of the orchestra are nothing to what the ear has to sustain in bein 
forced to remain so long shut up within a very thicket of sounds. f 
know well that my ears can stand as much as most people’s, and I 
thought to have endured better the second time than the first; but eyes 
and ears, yea skin and bones, are yet sore from seeing, hearing, and 
sitting, for four hours. 

* in truth, it is not Spontini alone, but Spontini’s age, that is wrong. 
Myself too am carried away by its almighty influence. The whole 
style is so absurdly elevated, that it is more like a travestie or a carica- 
ture than a painting. Beethoven, with all his extraordinary genius (a 
Michael Angelo in his way) is not far from the same fault, and Spon- 
tini, only follows in the path of Cherubini. But why should I thus 
philippize ? Shall I curse’ that of which myself am a part?’ Am I 
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eondemned to suffer that which 1 will not even tolerate? Better 
follow Wieland’s maxim—live and let live. 
“ Thine, 


This long letter from Zelter has led us at once, by a sudden saltus, 
from mathematics to music. For variety’s sake we shall follow 
out this latter theme, assuring our readers that the _correspou- 
dence before us is no less attractive in a musical than in a literary 
point of view. We shall be extremely sorry if the strain of our 
remarks should have led any one to imagine that Zelter’s Brief- 
wechsel is merely one other prosing work, fit only to swell the 
library of the professed Gothe-Coar;* there is much less of 
Gothe in it than the name bears, and we feel almost convinced 
that a judicious selection from it in an English dress would meet 
with a favourable reception from the literary and musical world 
atlarge. As it is, we must content ourselves with a very few ex- 
tracts, in addition to the pittance we have already given on 
musical subjects, These extracts shall relate to two subjects, 
Zelter’s Singing Academy, and Sebastian Bach. 

As to the ‘first, we presume there are few, at least of our musical 
readers, to whose ears the fame of the Berlin Singing Academy 
has not come. Charles Fasch, who, like Campbell the poet, 
was more distinguished for the quality than for the quantity of 
his compositions, has the merit of founding this celebrated insti- 
tution. In the hands of his successor—our ‘worthy stone-mason— 
it grew in strength and in beauty for a long series of years, and 
at the period of his death was the first institution of the kind, not 
only in German, but in European, reputation, How it has 
prospered since Zelter’s death we have not had any immediate 
occasion to know : but, in 1828, a professional traveller speaks of 
it in terms of the highest commendation. The indefatigable 
correspondent of Githe devoted his whole enthusiasm and energies 
to the perfecting of his chorus, with a zeal and a self-sacrifice 
which can only be expected in a country, where, as in Germany, 
Art is life, and Music is a religion. The following warm letters 
to Gothe relate to the Singing Academy. They show that Zelter 
himself was not unconscious of his extraordinary merits in bringing 
this institution to that state of perfection, in which it has been the 
admiration of Europe, and that he could on occasion boast wisely 
—not like fools of what he was going to do—but of what he had 
actually done. 


* We borrow the phrase of a brother in Gothian studies, Dr. Koller, whose ‘ Faust 
papers” lately published, form an important addition to our British Faustiana. 

t A Ramble among the Musicians of Germany, by'a Musical Professor. London: 
Hunt and Clarke, 1848. 
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** March, 1804, 

IT have hoped for your coming all winter, as for the salvation of 
my soul. My chorus is like an organ, in which every pipe is a 
rational, spontaneously moving being: I can reach the highest ends 
with such an instrument, but there wants a mighty spirit to command 
it. You will find here the choicest youth of a not wholly corrupted 
capital ‘together, whose ears are yet open to receive every good word, 
and whose silent purpose is to found a school of wisdom; the means 
by which they strive to attain this high end are poetry, harmony, and 
song. I tell you again, you will find here what no one yet found 
elsewhere: will you then not come ?” 


And in a subsequent letter, (8th August, 1807,) with what 
anxious sorrow does the worthy mason-musician contemplate the 
possible, and at that time probable, dissolution of his “ unendlich 
geliebte Sing- Akademie !” 


** Could you but spend the autumn with us, you might hear some- 
thing worth hearing, IfI goto Italy, my Singing Academy is as good 
as annihilated: for it cannot last; this I see with sorrow. It has now 
250 members, and there is no one here who is fit to keep this vessel 
afloat. It is one thing to keep up a paid orchestra, and another thing 
to save so many uncontrolled individuals from themselves.” 


These fears were happily never realized. The stone-mason 
became a professor of music; the Singing Academy grew and 
flourished ; its members increased, and a handsome locality was 
(in 1825) provided for it in an honourable situation, beside the 
university. In 1829, we find the following interesting notice of 
the manner in which one of Bach’s celebrated passion-pieces 
(music for the passion-week) was performed by the Academy. 


“ To Gorue. 


“ Yesterday (11th March) Bach's music went off successfully. And 
Felix (so Zelter always styles Mendelsohn) played the part of director 
with becoming earnestness and composure. ‘lhe king and the whole 
court beheld a bumper house before them. I, with my music-book, had 
set myself quietly down in a corner beside the orchestra, from which 
I had, in one view, the public and my musical troop under my eye. 
The work itself is a wondrous mixture ; and were we not now and then 
surprised by touches of melody similar to those of our recent opera 
composers, as Gluck and Mozart, one might faney himself suspended 
between heaven and earth, and at the same time thirty years older. 
Would that the worthy old Leipziger himself had heard us! This was 
my only wish at every ‘successful passage; and insooth I have no 
reason to be dissatisfied with my scholars, who, especially the solo- 
singers and the double orchestra, performed their parts in a most 
masterly manner. The whole might well be compared to an organ, of 
which every pipe is endowed with reason, power, and will, without 
constraint and without affectation.” 


We have seen that Zelter’s taste in music is, like Gothe’s in 
AAQ 
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poetry, severe and simple. He has no mercy on those who con- 
found extravagance and eccentricity with originality of genius, 
and Jess still on those whose whole art consists in conjuring up 
au,artificial exhibition of thunders and lightnings to “ split the 
ears” and dazzle the eyes of “ the groundlings.” We are not to 
imagine, however, that he had no sympathy with those spirits of 
a'higher order, of whom taste, accuracy, and propriety cannot 
always be predicated so truly as they can be of Kozeluch. On 
the contrary, Zelter has all that reverence for what may be called 
the holy mystery of genius that becomes the countryman of Jean 
Paul Richter. It is this, as it appears to us, truly German trait 
iii the professor’s character that created in his mind the deep 
reverence which he every where expresses for the genius of John 
Sebastian Bach. 

It,is with great pleasure that we make considerable extracts 
from the correspondence relating to this great and thoroughly 
German organist and harmonist. If the declining taste for that 
which is most holy and most sublime iv music, and the difficulty 
which even the most expert performers experience in execut- 
ing Bach’s pieces, have made his name less familiar to British ears 
than according to the measure of his genius it ought to have been, 
we may flatter ourselves with the possibility that we are doing a 
service'to the higher branches of musical art in this country, by 
translating these fleeting excerpts; and we are the more encou- 
raged to cherish this hope, as a doctor of the art, well known in 
Oxford and London, has lately expressed sentiments with regard 
to, the merits of Sebastian Bach wonderfully in accordance with 
those which we are now to quote from the Berlin professor.* 


Ze.terR To Gorue. 


"Well do I recollect the time when Sebastian Bach’s music, as well 
as his son's (Philip Emanuel), was quite unintelligible to me. Both 
were’ perfectly: new and original ; but I had only an indistinct feeling 
that''there was something genuine in them, without being able to re- 
éeive’ any clear impression of excellence. Then came Haydn, whose 
style:was blamed, because it was, as it were, atravestie of the deep 
seriousness of his predecessors. This produced a reaction in their 
favour. Last of all came Mozart, by means of whom the musical 
world learned to explain all the three who contributed to make him 
what he was,” 
ZeLTER To Gorne. 


‘It is only since the appearance of Mozart, that any considerable 
inclination has appeared to understand Sebastian Bach; for this great 
composer is altogether mystical, whereas Mozart is clear, and comes 
oir ‘us from without, terrestrial as well as spiritual, and for this reason 


* See Dr. Crotch’s Lectures on Music. London, 1831, p. 113. 
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more easily followed. I myself was some time before I could reconcile 
myself to Mozart, after my long intimacy with Bach; the works of the 
one are to those of the other as the Dutch paintings to those of fhe 
Grecian and Ttalian artists. Now, however, I have learned to valué 
both, and am contented to receive from each what exch haste’ giver 
That which is mystical must and will remain what it is, otherwise it 
were no longer mystical; this is enough to satisfy me—let others raise 
a hue and cry abont an explanation in words ; cui bono a definition te 


Goo yhe run helter-skelter over a subject, and leave the sense bebind 
them ?” 


ty 
ee i? 
To the same purpose again :— 


; Cc | 
‘* Speaking of Shakspeare, I bethink me of Dr. Forkel, who advises 
uS rather to throw aside the youthful essays of such extraordinar 
geniuses as Bach, than to preserve them to the great danger of good 
taste. From such a principle of expurgation, I thank the gods "that 
they have hitherto kept me free. i know every note from the pett of 
my hero, who is one of those that cannot be altogether ‘fathomed, and 
have made a considerable collection of his pieces, which I often pick up 
for a mere trifle. How much has flowed from this fountain-into the 
common streams of modern art may long remain a mystery; certainly 
there is nothing like it in the present day. With all its mighty. effects; 
it is after all only music-—neither German nor Italian music, But 


always music.” . 
ii 


Iu another letter he calls his style by a peculiar name 
“ Bachish,” sleuent 


“ for every thing that he does is only like himself. , That’ he’ wsé 
the vulgar signs and names— Toccata, Sonata, Concerto, &c.—is of 
more significance than a man's name being Joseph ‘or Clitistépher! 
Bach’s original element is solitude ; and this you acknowledged yourself} 
when you told me ‘ I lay me in my bed, and let my organist play me 
Sebastiana.’ ‘This is the true character of the man’s genius; you myst 
listen to him, 


“To understand him properly you must follow him on the organ, 
This is the soul into which he breathes the breath of life. .His theme is 
the instinctive feeling born on the moment, which, like a spark from.a 
flint, springs forth at the first casual tread of his foot, on the,pedal. 
He sinks, as it were, into his subject by degrees, till he entirely. isa- 
lates himself, and is swallowed up in solitude—then his genius, flo 
like an inexhaustible stream into the boundless ocean.” fiov 


“To the same purpose spoke his eldest son Friedeman, who’ died 


here. ‘ Compared with nim,’ said he, ‘ we are all children.’” 
“ His organ fugues seem to end rather than end; they roll, on; far 
ever. ' 
“ Here, however, I must stop, though I have much more to say» 
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Taking him all in all, this Leipziger Cantor is a revelation of God, 
giving understanding to all, and yet perfectly understood by no one.” * 


_Is the reader curious to hear one responsive word from Gothe 
on the same subject? Here it is. 


“ Well do I recollect our good organist at Berlin, and my first ac- 
quaintance with your great master Sebastian Bach. Perfect calmness 
of mind, and nothing to dissipate me from without, fitted me for re- 
ceiving an idea of his genius. What I then felt I expressed thus—it 
was as if the eternal harmony discoursed with itself, in the bosom of 
God, preparatory to the creation of the world. So strangely did it 
move within us; and I felt as if I had neither eyes nor ears, but all was 
swallowed up in one mysterious sense.” 


We conclude our extracts from Zelter’s correspondence with 
one or two morceaux from Gothe, which are too precious to be 
omitted. 


“ The culture of a natural capability according to the rules of art is 
the source of one of our purest enjoyments ; and it is so in a greater 
degree now than in days of yore, when every tyro believed in a school, 
a rule, and a mastership, and humbly submitted himself to learn the 
grammar of his profession, from which the youth of these times turn im~ 
patiently away. 

** The German artists (bildende Kiinstler) have for thirty years back 
cherished the delusion that natural talents best cultivate themselves ; 
and a host of enthusiastic amateurs, among whom greater profundity is 
not to be expected, confirm them in this conceit. How often haveI not 
heard an artist say, and boast in the saying—that he owed every thing to 
himself! To this I usually listen with patience, but at times I am 
tempted to reply: And the consequence is what might have been expected.” 

** I cannot conclude without making one other remark on that over- 
luxuriant music of which we spoke before. Every thing, my dearest 
friend, in this age is utrra; every thing is transcendent in thought as 
well as in action. No one knows himself; no one knows the element 
wherein be floats and works ; no one knows the material on which he 
labours. Of pure simplicity we know scarcely the name ; simple silli- 
ness inundates us. 

** Young men are too early excited, and hurried away into the vortex 
of time. Exruberance and execution are what the world admire, and what 
évery one aims at. Rail-roads, mail-coaches, and steam-boats, and all 
possible facilities of communication, are the order of the day ; a universa- 
lity of mediocrity is the result. The Bible Societies and the Lancas- 
terian Schools are only different phases of the same principle. 

“ Properly speaking, it is the century for good sound heads of the 
middle order, who are quick in seizing a practical view of things, and 
have dexterity enough to use their powers so as to raise themselves con- 


*“®' We have ventured thus to turn the concise German antithesis klar und doch 
unerklarbar. 
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siderably above the multitude, without however being able to arrive; at 
any thing great. Let us continue to cling to that order of things under 
whose influence we grew up; belike that we, with a few companions, 


may stand forth as the last reliques of an age that will not so soon come 
back again.” 


Proceed we now to the second set of Letters that heads our 
Article—Bettina’s Briefe. Here we shall have more occasion 
than even in Zelter’s cormespondence to bear in mind, that the 
letters we read are German; for truly, had this book been pub- 
lished in England, and were it consecrated to the memory of an 
English bard, as it is to that of a German, we should have been 
forced to believe one of two things—either that the authoress of 
it was mad, or that the whole was intended as a Aoar to make 
the memory of the great Weimarian sage appear ridiculous. 
We much doubt, however, whether such a work could pos- 
sibly have appeared in England; it is one of the most rank 
German productions that has crossed the Channel since “ The 
Sorrows of Werther” first were moaned over to us through 
France. We use the word German, because we think that epi- 
thet conveys more meaning to the generality of our readers than 
any long-winded critical details could;—an extravagant exube- 
rance of fancy and feeling, wild and irregular shootings of thought, 
a sort of dreamy intangible floating upon clouds, and a bold 
disregard of the common conventional rules of social propriety 
these are some of the familiar elements of what is called xar’ 
toxiv German, and in this sense Bettina’s Briefe are certainly 
very German. We have therefore to request of our readers to 
put off their English spectacles for a moment when they apply 
their eyes to these curious pages. There is a warm glow of 
spiritual life beneath that volumed smoke of excited emotion 
with which the heart of a man will be glad to sympathise, while 
the mere Englishman passes unheedingly, or heeds merely to 
sneer. 

The scene to which this correspondence introduces us isa 
very simple one. Bettina Brentano, sister of the well-known 
poet of that name (an irregular dreamy genius, and one of those 
whose poetry made them Catholics), and widow of the no less 
celebrated Achim yon Arnim, while yet a girl of seventeen,* 
forms a Platonic attachment to the great poet of Germany, whom 
at first she knows only from his works, but soon makes use of 
a familiarity with the mother to procure a personal interview with 


* She calls herself thirteen in one of the Letters (vol. i. p. 20), but in such a manner 
that we cannot tell whether she is in jest or earnest. We take the seyenteen on the 
faith of the Blatter fiir littertrische Unterhaltung, 21 March, 1835. 
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the som., She ;travelg;to Weimar, (in 1807);and sees‘ the bean- 
ideal of her youthful dreamings impersonated in, the silver-locked 
sexagenarian, Johanu, Wolfgang, von Gothe... A neat love-scene 
is enacted in the true German style;, anda correspondence, 
begun before, is now continued from year to. year, with imereas- 
ing intimacy—passionate love on the one side and, kind, regard 
on,.the other. In 1832 Gothe dies. His posthumous works 
and his correspondence with Zelter are, published, and. what 
should hinder Bettina Brentano, in aJand where every thing is 
printed, though now arrived at years of sobriety and, discretion, 
to add her small mite to the cherished memory of Germany’s 
Gothe, of her Gothe, by giving to the world all the,.extravagant 
effusions of her first extravagant. love? Some friends, indeed, 
might advise her to use some caution, to/exercise some’ discrimi- 
nation, in thus throwing away, the holy. secrets of her young heast 
into the mare magnum of the world’s. gossip ;*, but Bettina Bren- 
tano soon found (what many others have found before her) “that 
good advice is never to be taken unless when it chimes in with 
our own, inclinations;” and Bettina. Brentano being predeter 


mined to publish a//, publishes all, and we are now called upon 
to exercise our high vocation of criticism, upon what, im our 
humble opinion, that modesty and. delicacy of feeling which is 
the mpeatert beauty of female character might, have taught Bet- 


} 


tina, Brentano to keep. snugly within those private repositories 
where it had long lam. We are willing, however, to take the 
initial words of Bettina’s preface along with us: ‘ Dies: Buch 
ist fiir die Guten, und nicht fiir die Bésen;’-—we. are very far 
indeed from suspecting any thing, “ bad,” and. we \are’ willing, 
further, to take another consideration along with, us, which, in 
this country, at least, may prove a more. substantial apology for 
Bettina than any thing that Bettina is.likely to say: for herself, 
viz. that in Germany the feelings and the Jancies of women are 
and must. bea thing of much more importance than. in England. 
They are so, and ma because the Germans are not only natu- 
rally an. enthusiastic and imaginative race, but are moreover 
prevented by the political constitutions under which ‘they. live 
fram, applying, thelr minds. to the actualities and the utilities of 
existence. We are not, therefore, to wonder, if. the question 
whether Rahel or Bettina be the more noble specimen of 
womanhood, is a question as keenly agitated among the philoso- 


* In the Tag- und Jahres- Hefte, 1797, we find the following notice: “ Before my 
departure for Switzerland I burnt all my letters, from 1772 to this date, from.a decided 
aversion to the possible publication of the secret course of friendly communication.” 
Has Botting read this? 
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phers of Berlin, asthe question whether Raphael or O’Connell 
be the greater knave, is among the politicians of London.” The 
journalists and reviewers of England waste their ‘daily -and 
monthly intellects in whitewashing or begriming the reputations 
of such mountebank religionists as Murtoch O’Sullivan ‘and 
Captain Gordon; are the Recensenten of Germany less profitably 
occupied, when they write long and erudite volumes upon the 
concentration of “the divine” in one woman, and the diffusion 
of it in another, concerning whom the only serious question that 
can be raised is (vide King Lear) whether the one is not possessed ' 
by Flibbertigibbet, and the other by Hopdance? Possibly we. 
may be mistaken in these notions; and we desiré to speak’ with 
reverence of what we so imperfectly understand. There niay 
be something peculiarly sacred and peculiarly prophetic in 
the German women, from Velleda down to the Seherinn 
of ‘Prevorst; but our sober English conception of the case 
isj as we have already stated it, that ‘political’ constitution, 
acting in concert with national character, is the sole cause’ of that 
strange leaven of mystery and magnetism wherewith German 
literature is besotted. . , 
Bettina Brentano, however, is no mete German dreamer. “To | 
that depth of thinking and warmth of feeling, which so peculiarly 
characterise her country, she adds a vivacity almost Italian and a. 
frolic almost French. Though she could not say, with Cordelia, 
“love and be silent;” and though she openly declares in her 
letters that ‘‘ she cares not a straw for prudence or propriety ;” 
still, when we recollect that she is a mere girl, we are disposed to | 
be amused with the * childish prattle with which she is so sérious;” - 
for it is in truth a prattle of which very few girls are capable. | 
Besides, in these days (and in this land especially) of custom and, 
convention, where, as Sterne expresses it, men are tubbed down 
into an undistinguishable smoothness like so many old shillings, 
anything like originality of natural character must, jade pebdebety” 
of any intrinsic merit, have strong claims upon our attention, we 
may even allow a young lady to use such hard words as “ T’eufel! 
verdammt !” (vol. ii., pp. 37, 39), if to her bluntness she adds - 
honesty and good-humour, and if we feel assured that her love is 
as sincere as her hatred. Bettina Brentano is an honest girl— 
and this is the real charm of the book. Gdthe, with all ‘his | 
dignity, and propriety, and courtier-like composure, and, what the 
Germans call Vornehmtheit, cuts a poor figure before the vision- 
ary girl, whose letters are instinct with a Promethean fire of poetry, 
with the want of which his own productions have been often, and 
not altogether unjustly, reproached.— We hope, on these grounds; 
the severe British critic and the strict British moralist will relax 
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their brows and their bosoms a little when they cast a hasty glance 
over Bettina Brentano’s love-letters. The love is certainly of a 
kind more common in Germany than in England—but it is honest, 
warm, and reverential; and, when the matter is good, let us not 
perform the part of prudes and pedants in quarrelling with the 
manner. The following account of Bettina’s first interview with 
Githe, in a letter to his mother, is a very original specimen of 
what may be termed the ‘‘ romance of real life.” 


“We arrived in Weimar at twelve o'clock and dined. I ate nothing, 
My two companions laid themselves down on the sofa and slept. We 
had travelled three nights without rest. ‘I advise you,’ said my brother- 
in-law, ‘ to take a sleep along with us. Géthe is not likely to give him- 
self much uneasiness about your arrival, and after all when you do see 
him you will find him very like his neighbours.’....I almost lost 
heart at this speech. I recollected that Géthe was said to be haughty 
(stolz); I did all that I could to restrain my longing, when suddenly 
three o'clock struck. I felt as if his voice had called me, and ran down 
into the street, and waded through mud and mire till 1 came to—Wie- 
land, not to your son. I had never seen Wieland before, but I spoke to 
him with the air of an old acquaintance, on which he bethougbt himself a 
little, and said—‘ Yes, a well known angel art thou truly, but when and 
where I have seen thee I know not.’ The jest was now mine. ‘ You 
must have seen me in your dreams,’ [ replied, ‘ elsewhere you never could 
have seen me.’ I made him give mea note to your son, which ran thus : 
‘ Bettina Brentano, Sophia’s sister,* Maximilian’s daughter, Sophia La 
Roche's grand-daughter, wishes to see you; she pretends she is afraid to 
meet you, and uses my note as a sort of talisman. Although I know pretty 
well that she is merely seeking her own amusement, yet must I yield to her 
whims, and I am very much in the wrong if it fares any better with you.— 
23 April, 1807. W.’ With this billet I departed. ‘The house is oppo- 
site to the fountain.—The water came with a deafening sound on my 
ears,—I ascended the simple flight of steps,—marble statues are in the 
wall—they command silence. I at least could make no noise on this 
holy floor. All is friendly and yet solemn. The greatest simplicity 
reigns in all the rooms. Fear not, said the modest walls to me, he will 
come, and will condescend to put himself on an equal footing with you. 
—<Anon, the door opened, and there he stood in solemn seriousness, and 
gazed on me with fixed eyes. I stretched forth my hands to him, and 
—more I know not,—Gdothe pressed me to his heart. ‘ Poor girl, have 
I frightened thee ?’—these were the first words with which his voice 
thrilled into my heart; he led me into his study and placed me upon 
the sofa opposite to himself. We both remained silent; at length he 


*Sophia is mentioned in the Tug-und Jahres Hefte, 1798, and seems to have 
had her own share of the eccentricity of the Brentano family. “ Frau La Roche 
visited us this summer,” says Gothe, ‘‘ bringing with her her grand-daughter, Sophia 
Brentano, a very different person from herself, but not less eccentric (wunderlich. )” 
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spoke ; ‘Of course you have read in the newspapers the. account, of 
the great loss we bave recently sustained in the death of the Duchess 
Amelia,” ‘Alas!’ said I, ‘I never read the newspapers.’ ‘Strange! 
I thought that nothing could take place in Weimar without being inter- 
esting to you, —‘ No, I have no interest in anything but you, and am 
besides far too impatient to pore over a newspaper.’ ‘You are a good girl.” 
—Then a long pause—I all the while sitting upon the unlucky sofa, so 
uncomfortable. You know, mother, that it is impossible for me to’sit 
like a wax doll, observing all the proprieties.—} started up suddenly 
from the sofa.—‘ I can sit no longer,’ I exclaimed. ‘ Well then, said he, 
‘do as you please ;’ and with that, I flew upon his neck, and he took me 
upon his knee, and pressed me to his heart. A deep silence followed. 
had not slept for three days—years had passed away in longing after him 
—I fell asleep on his bosom—and when | awoke, a new life began 
within me. And more on the present occasion I will not write. 
Berrina.” 


After this description of the interview, it is but proper that some 
of the effusions of the love-sick, or rather love-intoxicated, maid, 
should follow. ....We can offer no excuse for the publication 
of the following most extravagant passages, except that which we 
gave before, that in Germany everybody publishes everything. 


“ All the thoughts with which love inspires me, all my wishes and all 
my longings, I can compare only to the humble flowers of the field— 
they lift their golden eyes unconsciously from the green sod, they smile 
for a few hours before the blue heaven, but anon a thousand stars shiné 
over them and dance round the moon, and night with her torpid slum- 
bers enwraps the trembling tear-laden flowers. So art thou, the Poet, 
as the moon, danced round by the circling stars of thy own inspirations ; 
but my thoughts lie in the valley, like the flowers of the field, and bow 
down in night before thee, and my enthusiasm languishes before thee 
and all my thoughts sleep under thy firmament. 

“Thou who knowest that I would willingly lay my neck under thy 
feet, thou who knowest what love is, and how subtle are our senses, O 
how beautiful is every thing in thee! How do the streams of life rush 
so powerfully through thy excited heart, and precipitate themselves into 
thie cold waves of thy age, and foam up,” so that mountains and vales 
smoke with the glow of life, and the woods stand with glowing stems 
on thy banks ; and all that thou lookest on beeomes noble and life-in~ 
stinet. God! what would I give to be now beside thee! were I high 
uplifted above all time, and hovered above thee, everi from that height 


would I droop my pinion, and yield myself quietly up to the calm all- 
mightiness of thy eyes. 


* This is sheer madness, and wants the redeeming quality of some of Bettina’s mad- 
ness that it has method in it. Géthe’s calm genius could never be said to “ foam up.;” 
and if his age was cold, he was in this respect the son of his age. There is. more truth 
in the “calm allmightiness” of Githe’s eye, which is a German way of , expressing 
what we call in English “ *he harvest of a quiet eye.” 
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I am thine because I see thee in everything. I know that, 
when the clouds tower themselvés up before the cun-god, he soon drives 
them back with refulgent hand ; 1 Kiow that he suffers no shadow ex- 
cept what he creates for himself amid the offspring of his, own glory. 
The quiet of consciousness will overshadow thee.—I know that when he 
bends his head down in the evening, the morning comes when he will 
lift again his golden head.—Thou art eternal; therefore it is good to be 
With thee. 

““O' Gothe, Géthe! I might speak with thee otherwise than with 
words. I feel that my soul flameth. As the air is wont to be so terribly 
calm before a storm, so stand my thoughts cold and silent, and my heart 
heaves like the sea, Dear, dear Githe !—Anon, and the thought of 
thee thaws me again, and the signs of war sink slowly on my horizon 
and thou art as the moon-beam that streameth in peacefully. ‘Thou art 
reat and glorious and better than all I have yet seen or known.— 

y whole life is so good!!.!1! 1” 

.. The. best criticism. upon these transcendental effusions is to be 
found. ina letter from. Gothe’s, mother, to the young lady. . "The 
epistle is very characteristic of the solid sense: and blunt good- 
humour that became the mother of Gothe. 


“* Really, child, you are quite mad—what nonsense have you got 
into your head? Do you think my son has nothing better to do 
than to wander out by moonlight and think upon you? Silly girl! 

~°T tell you, once for all, every thing must be done in. order—write 
sensible letters with something in them—send no more shilly-shally to 
Weimar—write what you see, and what you hear, one thing after 
another, Write how you like this man, and how you like the. other,-~ 
and whether the sun shines, or the weather is rainy,—any thing but 
ne Rear ' 
"My, son has written to me again to tell you to write to him. Write 
then, but write sensible letters, or you will mar the whole sport,” 
&e. &c, 

.. Lhe, answer to this friendly advice is just what, might have 
been expected from a mad German girl of sixteen, platonically 
in‘love with a poetical German sage of sixty. 

** You may comfort yourself with the assurance that I never shall be 
sensible. What is the use of wisdom and prudence, when a person is in 
. blessedness without them? I must tell you plainly that my 

art will be heavy till I see him, and this you may find in order or not 
as you please.” 

The following notice of Madame de Stael cannot fail to inter- 


est many. 
“ To Gornn’s Moruer. 1808. 
“ For once I am not pleased with you, Frau Rath; why have you 
not sent me Gdthe’s letter —I have not had a line from him since the 
13th of August, and it is now near the end of September. Lady Stael 
must have made his hours run quickly; he has had no time to think on 
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me. .A clever woman is something curious; she is like spirits, which 
nobody thinks of comparing with the grain out of which they are, ; 
Spirits bite the tongue, and fly up into the head ; a clever woman does 
the same; but I prefer the natural grain, which is sown by the seeds- 
man, watered by the rain, and warmed by the sun, which covers. the 
fields with green, bears golden ears, and gives a joyful harvest-home ! 
I would rather be a simple grain of corn than a clever woman, and 
choose rather that he should break me for bis daily food, than that I should 
shoot through his head likeadram. For the present, I have only to say 
that I supped with the great French lady yesterday in Maintz ; as no 
other person seemed envious of the situation, I was placed beside her at 
table, and in sooth I had enough to do; the gentlemen crowded round 
to catch.a word from her, and interchange a look, and almost buried me 
alive. I said, “ Vos adorateurs me suffoquent.” She laughed. She 
said that Gothe had spoken to her about me. I remained sitting, curious 
to hear what Géthe might have said, though, indeed, I rather disliked 
the idea that he should have’ spoken ‘to any one about me—neither did he, 
as I'believe—it might be only a fapon de parler.—At last; however, they 
came in such crowds about me that I could endure it no longer: 
“ Vos lauriers me pesent trop fort sur les épaules,” said I, and: sprang 
up between her worshippers; then came Sismondi, her companion, and 
kissed my hand, and said I had a great deal of esprit, and the one 
repeated it to the other, and said it as often as if I had been a prince; 
for you know well that whatever a prince either says or does is trumpeted 
over the world as so clever, though it be as cheap as old Almanacks, 
Shortly afterwards she began to talk of Gothe ; she said she had expected 
to find him a second Werther, but had found herself egregiously in the 
wrong: his mamer and his figure were equally remote from the idea 
of Werther, and she was sorry that the poet made such a bad impersona- 
tion of his own hero. Could I hear such talk, Frau Rath, without 
getting angry? (There was no need of that, you will say).—I turned 
round to Schlegel, and said to him in German: ‘ Frau Stael is dopbly. 
wrong; she is wrong in what she expected, and wrong in what she 
thinks. We Germans expect that Géthe should shake ‘twetity Ketoes 
out of his sleeve, each one sufficient to astonish a Frenchman ; we think 
however that he himself is quite a different sort of hero from any:of the 
score*,. Schlegel has not done his duty in allowing her to retain/such 
notionsin. her.bead,’ She threw a laurel leaf, with which she had been. 
playing, on the ground.—I trod upon it, and pushed it. aside with..my 
foot—and the comedy with the clever French lady was at an end,., You; 
have no occasion to be apprehensive about your French ;_ speak with. 
your fingers, and make the commentary to what you say with. your large 
eyes—that will have an imposing effect. Frau Stael has a whole 
ant-hill of thoughts in her head—you need not exert yourself mith to’ 
keep her in-conversation. I shall be in Frankfurt presently, and then 
you may hear the while story at leisure.” T 





* This is said in a somewhet girlish fashion ; but there is much. good sense in it, and 
some true criticism, Géthe’s heroes, however, it must be. confessed, are not the 
most formidable of poetical mortals: They are like their master—they want tis.’ 
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Not less characteristic is the following animated narration of a 
‘heat piece of coquettish trickery which the frolicksome girl played 
‘Off upon the person’ of a grave philosopher. Jacobi is the man; 
‘and, fromthe letter itself, as well as from Gothe’s answer to it, 
we learn‘that the Faith-philosopher’s handsome leg was a matter 
of scarcely less importance to him than a club-foot was to one of 
our greatest poets, With regard to the philosopher’s twin-sisters 
here jntroduced, they are honourably mentioned in the Diary 
(Werke, vol xxxi. p. 49.), and seem with their precise and formal 
criticisms, and their nice and prim moralities, to have kept the 
poet no less in awe, than they did the lively girls, by their officious 
‘attentions to the outward man of the grave philosopher, 


“ Jacobi is delicate as a Psyche. His noble form seems as if it were 
ready to break in pieces, and allow the free spirit to escape. A few 
days ago I went with him, bis two sisters, and Graf Westerhold, to the 
Staremberger See (near Munich). We took a rural dinner in a flower- 
garden; and, as I gould contribute little or nothing to the learned con- 
-versation that was going on, I busied myself in filling my straw hat with 
every possible variety of flowers. These, while we were crossing the 
lake in the evening, I made into a wreath, The sinking sun reddened 
the white tips of the Tyrolese Alps, and Jacobi seemed in great good 
humour with himself as well as with nature. He seemed to regain all 
‘his youthful graces,—I have often heard you tell how, when he was a 
student in Leipzig, he was not a little vain of his handsome leg; and on 
one occasion, going with you into aclotbier’s, held it up upon the counter, 
on the pretence of applying it to a pair of new pantaloons there exposed, 
but really for no other purpose than to show his handsome leg to the 
handsome lady-shopkeeper.—In such a self-complacent humour did he 
seem to be as we crossed the lake, for he held out his leg over the side 
of the boat, looked well pleased at it, stroked it with his hand, and then 
spoke a few gentle words about the lovely evening ; oe kindly 
to me as I lay below occupied with my flowers, and interchanged with 
me a few significant monosyllables with the eyes as well as with the lips, 
by means of which I gave him to understand that I thought him exceed- 
ingly agreeable—when suddenly aunt Helen, with her diabolical system 
of nursing, interfered and put an end to all this delightful coguetterie. 
I am almost ashamed when I think of it; she came forward with a long 
netted nightcap which she had drawn out of her apron pocket, and drew 
it right over Jacobi’s ears, to protect him, as she said, from the raw air of 
the evening; and this she did precisely at the moment that I was com- 
limenting the philosopher upon his busty, and he was decking my 
Freiat with a rose in return. Facobi defended himself against the night- 


cap, but aunt Helen came off victorious. I could scarce look up for 


shame. ‘ You are a true coquette,’ said Graf Westerhold, I plaited 
away at my wreath and heeded not, till aunt Helen and Lotte took it 
upon them to read me a duet of a lecture, and then I started up and 
-began to shake the boat violently from side to side. ‘ For God's sake, sit 
down, or we shall all be drowned !’ was the cry. The sooner the better, 
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said I, ‘if you persevere in speaking about things you don’t understand,’ 
I continued shaking. ‘Sit dawn, child, I grow giddy,’ was the cry 
again, Graf Westerhold would fain have pulled me down, but I made 
such a splash, that he was obliged to keep his place for fear of upsetting 
the boat; and the boatman, who seemed to relish the joke, did every 
thing to second my endeavours. I had placed myself before Jacobl, that my 
eyes might not encounter the fatal nightcap; now, however, that I had 
them all in my power, I turned round, took the cap by the tip, and flung 
it right out into the lake, ‘ Now,’ said I, ‘the wind has carried the cap 
where it ought to be, and your head shall have the wreath that it des 
serves. Helen endeavoured to prevent me; she said the cold leaves 
might hurt his temples, but I carried my point. ‘ Let her alone,’ said 
Jacobi, and the wreath sate triumphant upon his brow, I then said to 
Jacobi, ‘ Your fine features shine in the broken light of these beautiful 
leaves, like the features of a glorified Plato. You are beautiful, and you 
want nothing but a wreath to make you appear worthy of immortality,’ 
I was inspired with indignation, and Jacobi seemed well-pleased. I sate 
myself down beside him, and held his hand which he allowed to remain 
in mine ; none of the rest spoke a word—they turned round to enjoy the 
fine view, and I gave the philosopher a most bewitching smile. When 
we landed, I took off the wreath, and gave him his hat to put on. This 
is my little love-story of a lovely day ; without which, in sooth, the day 
had not been lovely. The wreath now hangs faded on my mirror, and 
sinee that time | have not gone to Jacobi’s lodgings, for I am afraid of 
Helen, who was dumb from a sense of offended dignity, and refused to 
give me a farewell. At all events, if I should never see Jacobi again, I 
have at least the satisfaction to think that I leave him with a pleasant 
remembrance of personality in his mind, And now adieu, Assurances of 
my love I give you no longer; you may see them in my every thought, 
and in the continual necessity I am under of laying open my whole heart 
to you.—Berrina.” 


We pass from a personal to a patriotic theme—from the 
peculiarities of Jacobi and his sisters to the heroic struggles of 
the Tyrolese warriors against the French and Bavarian power 
in 1809. By the peace of Presburg, a few years before, that 
loyal, but at the same time independent, race of mountaineers 
had been delivered over (of course without having been con- 
sulted in the matter) from their old connection with the house 
of Austria to the foreign and therefore hated yoke of Bavaria. 
When the war between Austria and France broke out again in 
1809, the Tyrolese revolted ; and the extraordinary efforts which 
these untrained soldiers made against the combined force of 
France and Bavaria, filled not only Germany but Europe with 
their fame. Bettina was in Munich at the time, a Christian 
among the Pharisees,—and felt it her only consolation to pour 
out ler heart to Gothe, and wail over the incurable evils of the 
times. ‘The following letter, full of patriotic passion, contains 
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also what to.us appears the germ of some very good criticism: 
on Wilhelm Meister. The trifling character of many parts of 
that work, when contrasted with the deep moral seriousness of 
the age.to which it was addressed, is really pitiful, and Bettina 
seems to have felt this as much as Wolfgang Menzel or the 
patriots of 1813. 


“© March 20, 1809. 

“‘T like much to hear people speak about love, and God knows 
there is enough spoken about it in the world and in romances, but 
little to my satisfaction. To tell you the plain truth, I have the same 
feeling when I read your Meister; I feel as ‘uncomfortable among your 
heroes as if I had a bad conscience. There is Wilhelm himself, 
loitering away amongst a pack of ragged comedians, I always feel 
inclined to say to him,—Come along with me beyond the Alps,—there 
we will whet our swords for the Tyrolese,—and leave your play ac- 
tresses and your countesses to their own high pretensions, and high 
feelings, to starve with them if they please. When we come back 
again the rouge will have become pale upon their cheeks, and their 
gauzes and laces will retreat ashamed before the might of thy sun-burnt 
Mars countenance. Yes! if any good is ever to come out of you, 
you must apply your enthusiasm to the wars ; believe me, in this case, 
your Mignon. had never left this beautiful world, but would have ac- 
companied you to the Alps, and shared with you all the danger of a 

ie’ war—the fire of freedom would have glowed in her bosom, 
and: new healthy blood would have flowed through her veins. Alas! 
what hinders you to follow this affectionate creature, and leave your 
motley troop of players to shift for themselves.—You are melancholy— 
and why? because you have lost yourself in a world in which you 
cannot act. If you are not afraid of the sight of blood—here among 
the Tyrolese warriors, mayst thou fight for the cause of right, that bas 
its origin as deep in human nature as Mignon's love. Thou, Meister, 
art the man that chokest the tender life-bud of this child, in allowing it 
to be overgrown with the wild rubbish of weeds that surround thee. 
What ‘trash then are all theatrical trumperies compared with the 
earnestness of the times, wherein truth rises up in her original form, 
and bids defiance to that corruption whose father is a lie? O! sucha 
révolution is a heavenly gift of God, whereon we may heal all our ills ; 
the:soul of freedom is new-born again, and yet again, in the history of 
his Providence. 

“ Alas, Gothe! I must weep—I am as helpless, as little understood, 
here as thy Mignon was among the players. They are making a noise 
in the streets to day that means nothing—they have only got hold of a 
few poor Tyrolese labourers that had hidden themselves in the woods, 
and there they rave over the wretchedness of their fellow creatures like 
madmen. I have shut my windows, to exclude the little light that 
remains of this day—I seem the only being in this populous city that 
has the feelings of humanity in his bosom. These honest hardy pea- 
sants, who have drawn in truth and freedom with the pure air of their 
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mountains, must.now be dragged through the dirty streets of Munich 
by a beer-besotted multitude, and no one wills, or willing dares, to 
speak a word of mercy in their bebalf; they sin agaist the ‘noblest’ 
feelings of humanity Devil !—if I were king here, I should’ téach 
them that they are slaves, and that no one in my presence’ should lay 
hand on the images of the Eternal gh ie roe 
2 hee Only think of my situation. Here I amie 
this accursed (verdammt) Munich alone, with not a soul in whom I 
can confide. This morning, however, I achieved a small triumph. 
Winter* had a rehearsal of a march intended for the campaign against 
the Tyrolese. I told him flatly that the march was bad, that the 
Bavarians would get the worst of it, and the blame would fall upon his 
bad march, Winter tore the composition in pieces, and was so wtoth 
that his long silver hair waved to and fro like a field of corn struck by a 
hail-storm, Would to God that I could annihilate the whole expedition 
as I have annihilated this march ! 

“« IT have not seen Jacobi for three weeks. As little have I seen 
Sehelling ; he has something about him that I don’t like, and that is lis 
wife, who makes me jealous by telling me of a certain Pauline’G. of 
Jena, with whom she says you carry on a most loving correspondence. 
I listen till I grow sick, and then go away with a most honest hatred* 
of Lady Schelling.—Alas! why should I fret? Ihave no right ‘to de- 
mand your whole affections, but no one shall presume to vie with me in’ 
the affection that I bear to you, Berrtna.” 





To pass from these warm effusions of girlish, but not the less 
noble, feeling,—here follows a short sketch, (drawn con amore) of 
Speckbacher, one of the heroes of that heroic war—a great niaby 

rhaps in stratagem and enterprise greater than Hofér; whose 

onest worth has attained a more general European reputation. 


“ Speckbacher is a unique hero—wit, intellect, presence of, mind, 
earnestness, unbounded benevolence, a clear unembarrassed character,—- 
Danger is to him like the rising of the sun; with that his day begins, 
and he sees at once what he has to do. Not more by his enthusiasm 
than by commanding his enthusiasm, does he execute his deeds of 
valour; a sense of honour and responsibility makes him do every 
thing himself: his own plans as well as the plans of his commanders, and 
what may be necessary to meet the emergency of the moment, are 
carried through with equal success ; never, where the danger is expected, 
does he trust any expedition to a friend. He burnt *the town of 
Kufistein in the midst of the enemy; their bridge of boats he sent 
floating down the river. He, with two comrades, stood up to -the 
middle in water during a whole stormy night, and in the morning he 
loosened the last two boats amid a hail-storm of grape-shot. Cunning 
is his divinest quality ; he cuts off the wild bushy beard which almost 
covers his face, disguises himself in garb and character, desires to 
* The celebrated Cupellmeister and composer for the opera at Munich, now dead— 
ein wunderlicher Kautz, as Bettina elsewhere calls him, but a great artist. ‘ 
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speak with the commander of the fortress, wriggles himself in, tells a 
plausible story about treason and traitors, fishes out all the information 
that can be of any use to him, never for a moment shows himself in the 
least discomposed, allows them to interrogate and to search, drinks 
a hearty glass to Maximilian Joseph, and at last, accompanied by 
the governor, is led forth by the same gate at which he entered, and 
takes a cheerful farewell. 

But all these sufferings and sacrifices are likely to go for nothing, 
Austria is not to be depended upon. She behaves all the while as if 
she were afraid of the consequences of her own victories, and the upshot 
of it is clear—she will yet have to beg pardon of the great Napoleon, 
that she took the liberty to oppose an heroic people to his imperial con- 
quests—But I break off—too well I know that nothing truly great finds 
a due recompence upon earth.” 

And with this prophetic letter, every word in the latter part of 
which was almost literally fulfilled, we must, though unwillingly, 
bring our Tyrolese extracts to a close. We shall, however, gratify 
the curiosity of our readers in showing them how the great 
Gothe conducted himself in answer to these most patriotic effu- 
sions. He had, as he tells us in his diary for the year 1809, 
drawn himself back, with bis usual cautious timidity, into his 
artistical shell. While Bettina was pouring herself out in warm 
sympathy with the heroic deeds of a patriotic people, Gothe was 
brooding over that mysterious subject—elective affinities,—and 
spinning out in the shape of a novel, (which Jacobi’s sisters cer- 
tainly would not consider more decorous than Meister,) a subtle 
theory of their mysterious connection with human moralities, To 
him, in his quiet secluded life on the banks of the Ilm, a Berlin 
play-bill was more precious than the page that recorded the 
heroism of Hofer and Speckbacher; and the fall of an old juniper 
tree, that had long shaded his classic villa, occupied a more im- 
portant place in his diary than the fall of the holy Roman Empire. 
At first, he seems inclined to shy the subject altogether, and, from 
motives of state policy, feels himself prevented from disclosing to 
his patriotic friend the true state of his feelings on the subject of 
the ‘Tyrolese revolt. On the 17th May 180y, his letter begins, 

“There is a peculiar pleasure, dearest Bettina, in approaching thee, 
whether with words or with thoughts ; but these warlike times, that 
exercise such an influence on our reading, put a gag no less on our 
writing, and we are compelled, however unwillingly, to deny ourselves 


the pleasure of expressing sympathy with thy most romantic and most 
characteristic narrations.” 


He then tells her that he had spun himself into a romance (the 
abovementioned Wahlverwandschaften), in order to withdraw his 
attention as much as possible from the events of those evil times, 
which otherwise might act too violently upon his weak nerves ; and, 
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without condescending to say a single word more on Bettina’s 
favourite theme, he turns a few pretty sentences, and concludes. 
In about ten months afterwards, however, when the war had 
ended in the heroic death of Hofer, he finds it safe to say a few 
words to satisfy his littke Mignon that his cosmopolitan breast 
is not entirely destitute of the noble feeling of German patriotism, 
In March 1810, he writes thus:— 
* To Berrina, 
“ Dear Bettina,—I find myself irresistibly constrained to drop a word of 
sympathy with thy patriotic sorrow, and to declare to you how much I 
am moved by the same feelings. You must beware however, how you 
allow the capricious tricks of life to affect your peace so severely. - It is 
a difficult thing to fight one’s-self through such events, especially with a 
character whose claims to an ideal existence are so great as yours. Your 
last letter is already added to my bighly-valued collection from your pen, 
and with it another interesting epoch is concluded. Through a lovely 
winding garden, full of philosophical, historical, and musical views, you 
have led me at last to the temple of Mars ; and from beginning to end I 
find the same healthy energy which characterises you—My warmest 
thanks for this—and may you still continue to make me the initiated of 
a world, and rest assured that the love and the constancy that 
owe thee for such a gift is ever paid to thee in secret. 
Gérae.” 

This letter, though a little stiff and senatorian at the outset, 
warms into gracious condescension with the concluding sentence. 
Short as it is, it is sufficient to set the lively girl in raptures— 
“ Dear Gothe,” she replies, “ many thousand thanks for thy ten 
lines, in which thou noddest comfort and consolation tome.” At 
‘other times, she was not so well pleased; the easy Geheim-Rath 
once or twice ventured to write to his Platonic love by the hands of 
a secretary; but never did he so without receiving the severest 
castigation, and being formally obliged to chant a penitent pali- 
node. She charges him with being in love with the heroine of 
his new Romance, from whose rivalry, if she be not better than 
the ladies in Meister, she does not see why she should have any 
thing to fear ; she reproaches him with being more occupied with 
his catacomb-speculations about the intermaxillary bone, than 
about the living love of her who only lives for him: she weeps, she 
prays, she satirizes—and how should the Geheim-Rath resist such 
an appeal ? 

There is a passage, but it is a long one, in the second volume 
of Bettina’s letters, narrating her interview with Beethoven at 
Vienna, which it grieves us much that we cannot on the present 
occasion present to the English public. We merely mention it 
to whet the curiosity of our musical readers. We have already 
discoursed—or rather allowed Gothe, Zelter, and Bettina Bren- 
BB2 
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tano to discourse—too long de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. 
Our ‘readers will perhaps be disposed to pardon our prolixity ; 
our task has been of a much more pleasant kind than often falls 
to our share. We have rambled carelessly over hill and dale, 
throngh a rich country of new and various prospect. As to 
Githe, the letters before us have placed him, to our view at 
least, alternately in a dignified and in a ludicrous position; we 
have allowed ourselves to be moved quietly by the character of 
every succeeding picture, hovering at ease between the sublime 
and the ridiculous. On the whole, the publication of Zelter’s 
correspondence will do much to strengthen the solid base on 
which the great poet’s fame is founded: the publication of 
Bettina’s can do nothing to shake it. Perhaps there is no cha- 
racter in literary history that lies so open as that of Gothe to 
fanatical admiration on the one hand, and unqualified reprobation 
on the other: to one party he is the impersonation of calm and 
dignified poetic wisdom ; to the other the public symbol of all that 
is. weak and trifling, cold and indifferent, in human character. 
Great men are seldom judged with impartiality, because their 
mighty influence metamorphoses all their pretended judges into 
interested parties. ‘This is precisely the case with Gothe; and 
the time is perhaps not yet come when men’s minds will be clear 
and calm enough, to think moderately, and at the same time 
worthily, of this extraordinary man. Meanwhile, those who are 
anxious for a hasty decision on the poimt may adopt the good 
old, plau of compounding a character of Gothe and Gothe’s 
genius from the representations of both parties, modified respec- 
tively by rules which sound common sense alone can dictate; to 
us, and to many in this land, there is a criterion of judgment, 
more sure than the opposing dicta of the Aristarchi and the 
Schlegels of either party can supply. ‘That criterion is the health 
and gladness of soul which we daily drink in from the well of 
spiritual beauty which Gothe has opened up to us,—the pure 
enjoyment which a sympathy with the fair creations of his mind 
daily affords us ; and, in lieu of all ostentatious criticism applied 
to such a mind, we rather choose to offer up the prayer : 


* © degli altri poeti onore e lume, 
Vergliami il lungo studio e il grand’ amore 
Che mi hanno fatto revear lo tuo volume! ” 
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Art. V.—1. Des, Griechische Volk, in. offentlicher, kirchlicher, 
_ und privatrechtlicher Beziehung. Von Georg Ludwig, von 
Maurer. (The Greek People, in its Political, Ecclesiastical, 
and Social Relations, before and after the Struggle for. lnde- 
pawense, up to the Ist of June, 1835. By M. von Maurer, 


ember of the Royal Regency of Greece, &c. &c. &c.) 
Heidelberg. 1835. 2 vols. 


2. State Paperson Greek Affairs, laid before Parliament, 1830— 
1832, 


Nor one of the least remarkable phenomena of the present day 
has been the change in Europe from excitement to indifference, 
from enthusiasm to apathy, which a few years have produced 
with respect to that unfortunate country named Greece. Was 
it the sympathy of our nature that took part in the sufferings’ of 
the unfortunate, but which is indifferent to the prosperity of calm, 
unmolested existence? Was it that we then believed her to be in 
danger and distress, and now suppose her to be contented’ and 
happy? Was it that the toy was then new, and that now, in childish 
waywardness, we have thrown it aside? or is it not rather that-our 
enthusiasin then was associated with the generous hope that’ we 
did foresee and would create for Greece a happier destiny, and 
that our apathy now is associated with the saddening conviction 
that those philanthropic hopes have been deceived; that the very 
confidence which she placed in us has been turned into bitterest 
disappointment; that our own benevolent but ignorant efforts 
have, in fact, been the means by which the energies of this mté- 
resting people have been crushed, and the decrepitude of prema- 
ture senility has been cast over the youth of a state which has lost 
the hopes, yet preserved the weakness, of infancy? 

The light which has recently been thrown on our relations 
with the various states of the East, and the connexion whieh has 
been traced and followed out in all its minutest ramificatiois 
between the political projects of Russia* and the causes of de- 
moralization, degradation, and convulsion, in all the states that 
belong or formerly belonged to the Ottoman Empire, fortunately 
relieve us now from entering into the means of Russian su- 
premacy and success, of Mussulman administration and policy ; 
with which it is absolutely necessary to be in some degree 
at least acquainted, before it is possible to comprehend the posi- 


* A most singular periodical, entitled the “ Portfolio,” has just appeared, in which 
a series of secret Russian and Prussian despatches are-to be published. This is a 
startling announcement indeed ; almost too bold to be unfounded. The first Namber 
contains a despatch of Count Bernstorf to the king of Prussia, which, though somewhat 
abstruse, is more than curious or interesting, and, what is more important, as stamping 


the character of the extraordinary publication, it bears the strongest internal evidence of 
authenticity. 
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tion which Greece really occupies, the designs of which she may 
be the object, the combinations of which she may form a part,— 
before, in short, the experience of the last events can be useful or 
instructive. 

To reduce the question to its simplest expression—What was 
the treaty of July? A convention to pacify the Levant. What 
were the disturbing causes in the Levant? Russian policy and 
Russian intrigue. The object, therefore, of the treaty of the 6th 
of July was to strike a blow at Russian influence; and we hesi- 
tate not in asserting, that it was the general conviction that such 
was the object, and that such would be the result of that treaty, 
which conciliated for it at the time the support and admiration 
of the public, and especially of the liberals of Europe. 

The object was to exclude Russian intrigue—and, if Russian 
influence is at the present moment more ascendant in Greece 
than ever; ifeven it can be proved that the designs of Russia are 
more easily realizable now, in consequence of the increased dis- 
traction of that country ; if, in consequence of these distractions, 
the Greeks turn their eyes still more fixedly towards Russia than 
on the Fatherland of their hopes and historical recollections; how 
can we say that the treaty of July has been hitherto executed? 
Instead of Greece being the pacifier of the Levant, she is in a 
continual state of turbulence herself; and, instead of shutting out 
Russian intrigues, she presents to Russia the best fulcrum by 
which she can convulse Eastern society to its centre. To see 
how much we have to thank the ignorance of our diplomatists for 
this state of things, we have only to cast a hasty glance on the 
history of Greece ever since this boasted treaty was signed. 

The first wise action we did—for the fatal effects of the battle 
of Navarino, which led to the treaty of Adrianople, have been 
sufficiently insisted on—was to recognize the nomination to the 
Presidency of Greece of a man who could be no other than the 
creature of Russia, and whose whole policy was directed to the 
strengthening of the Russian party. On his arrival in Greece, 
the first administrative act of Capodistrias was to destroy the 
municipal institutions of Greece; for he foresaw the impossi- 
bility of carrying into effect any of his designs so long as such 
a bulwark of the national liberties remained. For the present 
argument, it is unnecessary to insist more fully on the system 
which had been implanted by the Turks, excepting in as far as 
it gave the people a power of organizing and combining public 
Opinion in such a manner as to prevent him from pursuing a 
system of anti-national policy as long as it existed. ‘That he 
came to Greece having his mind made up to destroy these in- 
Stitutions is now well known. 
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As soon as they were subverted, there remained no power in 
Greece that could counterbalance the executive; all his thoughts 
were turned to duping Europe; and, as we find him wishing 
either to conciliate the liberal or anti-liberal party there, we 
observe him conforming to the letter of bis oath and calling a 
national assembly, preparing a constitution, or giving the legiti- 
mate cabinets of Europe to understand that he administered the 
country on the purest principles of despotism. 

The Greeks, who had experience in electing their municipal 
chiefs and primates, were little acquainted with all the complica- 
tions of popular representation ; and, as soon as their demoge- 
rontes were no longer their natural advisers, they were exposed 
to all the effects of corruption and intimidation, and to all the 
frauds lurking in the oi organique respecting elective franchise, 
which prevented them from electing men of their free choice to serve 
in the National Assembly of Argos; consequently that assembly 
was composed principally of the creatures and nominees of Capo- 
distrias, and into his hands was consigned, by that assembly, uncon- 
trollable power, which he used effectively for those ends for which 
Russia had placed him in Greece. All the official documents 
relating to Prince Leopold have been laid before the public; but 
of course these documents can expose but a small portion of the 
villany and deception connected with those events. Fortunately, 
an exposure of the general system of his administration has been 
made with sufficient accuracy and detail by Professor Thiersch. 

The Greeks bore with Capodistrias as long as possible out of 
respect to the high contracting powers. At last, national endur- 
ance could go no further, A revolution broke out, the object of 
which was to expel him from the country ; but its leaders desired to 
deprive him of his office of President without an appeal to arms, 
and they would have succeeded in doing so, had it not been for 
the unwarrantable interference of Russian cannon, and the still 
more extraordinary moral influence exercised by the Represen- 
tatives of England and France, enlisted in support of this fo- 
reign interference, But when they found remonstrance ineffec- 
tual, constitutional resistance opposed by the guns of the Allied 
Powers, and an alliance framed to save the independence o 
Greece perverted to its destruction; they sought their last refuge 
in an act which, however unjustifiable in itself, was prompted, 
we sincerely believe, by a feeling of patriotism, and was, in fact, 
the only means of ridding Greece of a man, who, fixed upon that 
little spot by the finger of the Northern Autocrat, supported by 
England and France, relied on by the liberals of Europe, respected 
from the devotion of the Greeks towards their foreign protectors, 
served by the vices and corruption, which he found or could 
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create, and who, thus armed and surrounded by a power and con- 
sideration against which neither. the means nor the intelligence of 
Greece could compete, was permitted to assert the right of an 
unlimited, despotic inheritance, and to exercise, for the further- 
auce of anti-national, of anti-social ends, the power of a foreign 
conqueror. 

The dagger of Mavromichaeli frustrated for a time the intrigues 
of Russia; and, had there been one spark of intelligence in the 
English and French Cabinets, we have such confidence in the 
docility of the Greek nation, and are so well aware of their 
intense desire of repose after such long dissensions, that .we assert 
that it would have been a matter of the utmost facility to have 
framed a government sufficiently strong and popular to. satisfy 
the expectation of the Greeks, and fully to. realise the most 
benevolent views of Europe. But this third opportunity ‘of 
settling Greece was lost by the diplomatic agents acknowledging 
immediately in the Senate, who were all nominees of Capodistrias, 
a right to exercise functions which had never been granted to them 
even by Capodistrias himself, Being a purely consultative body, 
foreign interference invested them with a constituent authority, 
which was the origin of all the subsequent confusion aud convul- 
sion in Greece. ‘The Russian system was perpetuated by the 
nomination of a Commission of Provisional Government, two 
members of which were notoriously of that party; one, the bro- 
ther of the late President, a man who had rendered his name a by- 
word by setting at defiance the common decencies of society 5. the 
second, the notorious Colocotroni.. The name of Coletti was 
added, in homage to the national feeling, in order to implicate 
him with the Capodistrian party. ‘That his opposition might be 
rendered null, it was expressly enacted that the decision of the 
majority, was to have the sanction of the whole. 

About this time, Sir Stratford Canning, passing through Greece 
on his, way to the Porte, and witnessing in person the errors that 
had been, committed, endeavoured to stanch the: wounds. of 
Greece, and recommended for this purpose that the prisoners 
accused on political grounds should immediately be released 
from, the dungeons; that an amnesty should be proclaimed; a 
temporary government established by a fusion of parties; and, 
finally, that a National Assembly should be convened, and new 
elections instituted, in order to ascertain as much as possible 
the unbiassed wishes of the nation. 

How these benevolent intentions were frustrated by the resi- 
dents of the allied powers appears in the correspondence of Pro- 
fessor Thiersch (appended to his first volume), who upbraids them 
with supporting, in an unwarrantable manner, “ the violent and 
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horrible system” of the Capodistrian faction, though the account 
of its atrocities was already on its way to England. \ [tis ‘need- 
less to describe the premeditated massacre at Argos of the Rou- 
meliote deputies, who came thither under a safe-conduct from 
the three. powers. It is needless to recount the infatuation 
which seemed to actuate Count Augustin’s government.) We 
wish not to open up the reasons why he refused an amnesty to 
those whom he looked upon as his victims, or why, rather in: the 
true spirit of Russian diplomacy, he published a general amnesty, 
which was intended ‘ for Europe, whilst Siberia was for them ;” 
we wish not to enter into all the misrepresentations that wert 
abroad on this subject. We pass over hastily this entangled his- 
tory, and bring our readers down to the time when the proscribed 
and outlawed deputies marched upon Napoli, with the applause 
of the whole nation, and took possession of the seat ‘of govern- 
ment, which a few hours before the pusillanimous “ conqueror of 
Roumelia” had abandoned, leaving ten dollars in the public 
chest. Here, again, was an opportunity of establishing order in 
Greece. The eyes of all were turned to Coletti, At this’ mo- 
ment arrived a protocol from England, drawn up in such a man- 
ner as showed that the Conference of London conceived that the 
representatives in Greece had already acted up to the recont- 
mendation of Sir Stratford Canning, and desiring them to persé- 
vere in upholding a government based upon a * fusion of parties.” 

Had this been actually the case, had the ministers of the three 
powers insisted, at the time when these recommendations were 
made, on the formation of a “‘ gouvernement mixte,” we have’ tio 
hesitation in asserting that the result would have been beneficial. 
Parties were nearly balanced. The Russian party had the exé- 
cutive power in its own hands, and the constitutional party wis 
not aware of its own preponderating power. But now ‘ciretitti- 
stances were changed. ‘They had come into collision, ‘and the 
Russian party, which before refused all concession, was’ made ‘to 
feel its own inherent weakness, as far as the opmion of the nation 
was concerned. ‘To desire, then, the triumphant leaders ‘of! the 
constitutional party to share their power with what they ‘had 
shown to be an impotent and anti-national faction, was what-any 
man in his senses, who judges of human actions by humati '‘tio- 
tives, could vnly attribute to an intention of replunging the cotin- 
try into that discord from which it had been snatched, or of restoring 
the influence of Russia, which had been overthrown. ‘Thougli'the 
foreign residents did not insist ona fusion of parties when’ that 
was possible, they did insist upon it when it was calculated ‘to 
disorganize the country. We are well aware that they acted’ up 
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to the letter of their instructions, but the change of circumstances 
must have proved, at least to the English and French residents, 
that a departure from the letter of their instructions would have 
been the only way to act up to the spirit of them. But how did 
they fulfil even the letter? The senate, whose very name is 
passed over in silence both by the protocol and the memorandum, 
1s again clothed with unconstitutional power by the residents, and 
commissioned by them to form a government. ‘The first govern- 
ment proposed was of five, in which the now triumphant—the 
constitutional—party were to be in the minority! But when 
Coletti would not endure this, it was changed to a council of 
seven, in which again the majority was of the Russian party. This 
again was broken up in consequence of the remonstrances of 
Coletti, and finally a council was formed of seven, four of whom 
were constitutionalists, and three of the Russian party. But 
mark, the proviso was added, that no act could be legal without 
a majority of five. The three Russians always held together. 
What could be expected, save the state of complete anarchy in 
which the young monarch found the country on his arrival ? 
Before the signing and ratification of the Greek treaty, the 
country had been divided into three parties, English, French, and 
Russian, in which enrolled themselves such influential persons as 
placed greater confidence in one or the other of these powers with 
regard to the establishment of Greek independence. We consider 
this division as extremely unfortunate for the welfare of Greece, 
even from the commencement; but certainly since the ratification 
of that treaty it has proved nothing but a source of continual dis- 
traction in that country, and consequently has promoted the 
designs of Russia. It was then clear that there could be only two 
parties in the state, the friends of Capodistrias and the favourers 
of Russian designs, and those who desired order, tranquillity, 
and good government; and that, consequently, no matter what 
badge any individual bore, provided he was animated by pa- 
triotic intentions, and had sufficient good sense to see through 
the machinations of the friends of anarchy, he must be a friend 
of England and of English policy. Colocotroni was one of the 
leaders of the Russian faction. His interest was anarchy—his 
life had been spent asarobber. Andrea Metaxa, a Cephaloniote 
by birth, was hostile to that power which had misgoverned Corfu, 
and was connected by personal ties with Capodistrias ; and, being 
a man of an intriguing disposition, and having little influence in 
Greece excepting what had been acquired by intrigues, he saw 
clearly that he could only maintain himself by Russian influence, 
The first person whom we shall notice of the so-called English 
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party was Zaimi. He had been formerly leader of the pri- 
mates of the Peloponnesus, During the lifetime of Capodistrias, 
he had generally opposed him. But the wily president had 
so contrived to spread dissension among the primates of the 
Morea, that Zaimi’s influence in that province was materially weak~ 
ened ; and, consequently, seeing that he could not hold his ground, 
he was frequently disposed to come to terms with the president, 
and to recover his lost influence by throwing himself into the 
hands of Russia, Each time he was prevented from doing this 
by divers minute circumstances, which it is needless to relate. 

At the period of the assassination of Capodistrias, he was at 
Hydra, and he, with the present Greek plenipotentiary in London, 
was induced to accept the amnesty from which he had not been 
excluded, and deserted his political friends, because he saw that 
they were browbeaten by those two powers whose interests they 
were defending. From that time forward he became a Russian 
partisan, and in the Council of Seven he held together with his 
new party. 

But the man whose talents guided the English party was Prince 
Mavrocordato, a Fanariote by birth, who had no personal con- 
nexions in Greece, but who, from having joined early in the revo- 
lution, and, having behaved in a manner creditable to himself 
on many critical and trying occasions, had gained considerable 
reputation for his skill in managing affairs, although certainly 
a general mistrust had, to a certain degree, obscured his popu- 
larity and diminished his usefulness. With his characteristic 
sagacity, he immediately perceived that, if England conducted 
her policy with intelligence, the influence of England in Greece 
must be supreme on account of her maritime ascendency; and, 
never calculating that we should still go on perversely mis+ 
managing our interests, he placed himself at the head of the 
English party, which he naturally expected would not only be 
supreme in Greece, but universal; and that, consequeutly, 
although he held by no district or province, he could be at the 
head of the nation. But, when he had met with frequent disap- 
pointments, and he and his friends had been ruined in their for- 
tunes and character; when a price had been set on their heads, 
and they were attainted of high treason by Capodistrias and his 
successor, with the support and approbation of the English resi- 
dent, not having a support to fall back on in the country itself, 
he naturally found that it was impossible to support the imterests 
of England, which she did not seem to understand herself, and eon- 
sequently, although he has never renounced the name of leader of 
the English party, his subsequent efforts have been to avert from 
his head the vengeance of Russia. This is a key to the part he 
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played ‘at the National Assembly of Pronia, although we are per- 
fectly aware that other motives were supplied him. 

We pass over the conduct of his brother-in-law, because we 
should be sorry to violate the sacred laws of hospitality, which we 
have learned to respect in the East, and we hasten to contrast with 
the conduct of the prince that of those who have never deserted the 
constitutional party. Coletti is the first name that we shali men- 
tion. His political consistency is not to be traced to his having 
espoused and put himself at the head of the French party, for 
France has equally with England mismanaged and frittered away 
the influence she might have acquired in Greece ; but it is to be 
referred to the influence he possesses in Roumelia, and his being 
backed by such powerful advocates as the military Roameliote 
chieftains. Asa proof of this, we further affirm that Condouri- 
otti’s political consistency is traceable to a similar cause. He is 
of the English party, but he is backed by the influence of the 
islands. ‘The Bey of Maina furnishes us with another instance. 
We must not suppose that men become partisans of England 
from an abstract love of this remote island, or that they will 
connect themselves with our policy, however advantageous it may 
be to them, if we not only neglect to support those who trust in 
us, but, rejecting the influence that is offered us, the power which 
is'conferred upon us, betray the material interests that we have at 
stake. Every man of reputation in the East will, one by one, sink 
into dependence on Russia, be compromised against us, and, after 
becoming a treacherous ally, will end by being a rancorous foe. 

In the East, those who are not for us are against us. In the 
East; a struggle is going on, though noiseless, yet so deep and ab- 
sorbing as to leave no neutral ground, to admit of no indifferent 
spectator. England cannot suddenly arrive at a comprehension 
of those mysteries of diplomacy which have been hitherto a science 
exclusively Russian, but, in the mean time, in as far as it goes, 
she may take this as a certain rule, that only those who are 
strong by their positive position, who stand as the representatives 
of local interests, can be at present her allies, even although they 
affect contrary predilections; while, on the other hand, men, 
whose influence and position have been brought about by fictitious 
means, and who are not intimately and necessarily connected with 
the interests they represent, must be in the interest of Russia, and 
more useful instruments if they can succeed in representing them- 
selves as friends of England. 

A strong instance of this is actually furnished us at Constan- 
tinople. ‘The Serasker Pashia calls himself of the English party. 
‘The odious financial measures that he has introduced have been 
the cause of most of the late disquietudes in the Ottoman empire. 
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His treasonable practices were the sole causes of the successes of 
Mohammed Ali, as is proved by that able pamphlet, ‘‘ Sultan 
Mahmoud and Mohammed Ali.” 

The national assembly was convened, and, though the pro- 
tocol had desired the residents to act up to all the recom- 
mendations of Sir Stratford Canning, every impediment was 
thrown by them in the way of its convocation. It was argued by 
them, that, since a prince was named, such a national assembly 
could not deliberate unless with his participation, and yet the 
principal reason for which they were convened was to ratify the 
nomination of the prince; and now that the constitutional mem- 
bers have the ascendency, the congress pass an act of amnesty 
in favour of those who had refused to make any concessions to 
them. In spite of the letter of the residents, and the tergiver- 
sation of Mavrocordato and his party, who now, for the first 
time, showed direct indications of deserting the constitutional 
cause, the assembly held its deliberations, until, by some machi- 
nations that we are unwilling to tear open, a band of ruffians 
dispersed them by force. 

Meanwhile the senate, whose existence legally expired on the 
meeting of the assembly, was revived by the residents, and formed 
a new government of seven of the military leaders of Greece, 
after having attempted and failed to elect the Russian admiral 
as their president, How this was to restore tranquillity in 
Greece, we cannotimagine. ‘Their first attempts were to.cut off 
the French troops in the mountains, who were marching to save 
the different fortresses; but, being foiled in their attempts, their 
troops were cut in pieces at Argos, and a momentary. pause 
ensued, during which the young king and the regency arrived. 

We need not dwell upon the distracted state of the country.on 
their arrival, ‘This will be sufficiently known by referring to the 
journals of the day, and it may be easily conceived how difficult 
was the task which the regency had taken upon itself, when we 
add to this confusion further complications which proceeded from 
another quarter. 

In the treaty of May 7th, 1832, and the accompanying proto- 
cols, it had been expressly stipulated that the regency were tobe 
“the permanent and definitive government of Greece,” until the 
majority of the young king, which was fixed for the Ist of June, 
1835; and that they were “to exercise the sovereignty in all its 
plenitude,” uninterfered with by any foreign power, whether 
English, French, Russian, or Bavarian, for, stated the protocol, 
if there be any thing like a union between the two crowns of 
Bavaria and Greece, the balance of Europe is destroyed ! 

We consider this as. a somewhat overstated assertion, but 
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still, if it be s0, we must say that any interference on the part 
of Bavaria in the council of the regency was at least likely to 
endanger that balance. Now we find that the senate, which had 
been resuscitated by the residents, had been desired by the king 
of Bavaria himself “ to surround the regency with its counsels ;” 
| and, consequently, we have Bavaria working in the interest of 
Russia, We do not suppose that the king of Bavaria wanted to 
| subvert the monarchy of his son, to bring about which he had 
| been toiling for so many years; but we bring forward the point 
merely to shaw how Russia avails herself of liberal and anti-liberal, 
despotic and constitutional, monarchical and republican, conser- 
vative and revolutionary—parties, interests, doctrines, and anti- 
pathies, to make them all work for her own ends, 

However, the regency did not recognize this body, and it fell of 
itself, thereby proving incontestably that it had not the national 
support. A government was then organized, consisting of Mav- 
rocordato, as minister of the finance ; ‘Tricoupi, of foreign affairs ; 
Praides, of justice; Psyllas, of the interior; Smalz, a Bavarian, of 
war; and Coletti, of the marine ; and it was the known principle 
of the regency to give every man of capacity an opportunity of 
attaching himself to the royal government, without distinction of 
parties, Strangers in Greece, the regency were, of course, 
cautious at their first arrival. However, they were not long in 

erceiving the necessity of disarming the Palicari, who were, 
indeed, abandoned by their chiefs, and were roaming about the 
country at large. In this measure was involved the future destiny 
of Greece. In the carrying of this quest‘on, we are bold to say, 
lay the whole of the difficulties that presented themselves to the 
perfect and final establishment of the Greek state. 

The success of this measure declared loudly the state of the 
question, proved the fallacy of the alarm which had been so indus- 
triously spread, announced the success of the royal government, 
and showed how easy Greece was to govern. 

The country was divided into nomarchies, with the governors of 
which were associated councils chosen by the districts. ‘Though 
this was not going far enough, it was still an approximation to 
the principle of Eastern governments, and similar to the ayans of 
Turkey. 

Their next measure strikingly illustrates the errors that Euro- 
wens imbibing notions from the centralized administrations of 

urope, are liable to fall into when they legislate for oriental 
populations. ‘The country was distracted; lawless bands were 
strolling throughout the provinces ; robberies and excesses were 
committed, and the best way that they could conceive to restore 
order and tranquillity was to establish a gendarmerie. This system 
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of police was. contrary to oriental practice, and, consequently, 
afforded grounds of complaint, of which the partisans of Colo- 
cotroni availed themselves to spread discontent among the people. 
An important passage in Capodistrias’s history should have shown 
General Heydeck that there were other means of tranquilizing 
the country more congenial to Greek habits. At the period 
we allude to, Greece was overrun with robbers, and the pea- 
santry of the disturbed districts came forward and offered to 
Capodistrias, of their own accord, to put down these bandits, if he 
would allow them, This was after the municipalities had been 
destroyed, but still the practice of responsibility for the peace of 
the district remained, as a familiar idea, in the minds of the people, 
in the same way as the responsibility of counties in England for 
the destruction of property survived, after the appointment of the 
sheriffs had been taken out of the hands of the people and vested 
in the crown, It did not suit Capodistrias at that moment that 
robberies should cease, for the affair of Prince Leopold was 
pending; but, as soon as that prince had renounced all pretensions 
to the crown, robberies were put an end to exactly in the man- 
ner we have described, viz., by the peasantry arming themselves, 
and each defending the tranquillity of his own district, The 
organization of this gendarmerie we merely mean to point out as 
defective in principle, and affording a handle to Russian intrigue. 
The body, we believe, were well conducted, and gave no grounds 
for complaint as individuals, and, as troops, in the subsequent 
affair of Colocotroni, they distinguished themselves by zeal for the 
royal government. —,. 

The financial measures of Mayracordato next pass under our 
review, than which measures could not have been devised more 
detrimental to the tranquillity of Greece. Under the Turks, the 
taxes were levied by the municipal chiefs at their village diets, 

‘and handed over to the farmers of the revenue, Capodistrias de- 
stroyed the municipalities, but, continuing the farmers of the 
revenue, these levied the taxes directly, which proved a fertile 
source of misery and convulsion. But Mavrocordato, not look- 
ing to the principle, but merely to temporary expediency with 
regard to filling the coffers of the state, devised a plan which 
he said would, and, perhaps, it might, save the state thirty per 
cent,; by abolishing the revenue farmers, and instituting in their 
stead tax-collectors, dependent solely upon the minister of finance. 
When we remember that these were to collect direct taxes, we 
may well conceive that this was no transition for the better, in 
favour of the peasant, On the contrary, the tax-collector being 
only responsible to the minister of finance, it would be a long 
time before his peculations and extortions would reach an ear so 
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distant, especially in the disorganized state of the country, and, 
even if complaints did reach his ear, they would find it pre- 
occupied. He also produced a great deal of dissatisfaction 
by asserting the right of the state over commons, which had been 
held from time immemorial as pasturage, requiring ‘the holders 
to show title for what they had only prescriptive right to. These 
were mountains, woods, and uncultivated lands, rights that had 
always been respected by the Turks, according to a maxim of the 
Turkish law, that “ custom acted upon is above law.” These 
measures excited great discontent in the country, which was in- 
creased: by the previous measure of the disbanding of the palicari. 
‘The simple-minded peasantry, who at first rejoiced at the latter, 
felt common cause, and had their affections so far alienated from 
the regency. 

In August, 1833, a most formidable conspiracy broke out 
against the power of the regency, which divides itself into two 
branches: one was headed by Colocotroni, the object of which 
was an address to the Emperor of Russia to remove the whole 
Regency, proclaim the majority of the king, and place the 
Russian faction at the head of affairs; the other being conducted 
by Count Roma, a Zantiote, whose Russian predilections are well 
known, as well as his being connected by marriage with Prince 
Gustavus Wrede, formerly a zealous partisan of Capodistrias’, 
and ties of intimacy have subsisted all along between the count 
and Colocotroni. With this latter conspiracy was connected Count 
J. Armansperg’s secretary, Dr. Franz; its object was, to pray the 
King of Bavaria to dismiss M, von Maurer and General Heydeck, 
and to constitute Count Armansperg sole regent. If neither one 
nor the other of these conspiracies succeeded, Colocotroni was to 
take the law into his own hands, and eject the regency by force, 

The perplexity of the regency on this discovery was great. 
Count Roma fled to Zante; Colocotroni and his party, and Dr. 
Franz, were arrested; the latter was sent back to Bevarie, after a 
slight éxamination before the council of the regency, ‘The mat- 
ter was not probed to the bottom. His papers were returned to 
him unread ; the majority of the regency were contented with prov- 
ing his guilt, being unwilling to go further, from motives of de- 
lieacy and political expediency; for, had any charge been brought 
home to Count Armansperg, it would have been impossible to 
try Colocotroni, and in a word it would have compromised the 
very existence of the monarchy. 

‘There was a long delay before the trial of Colocotroni came 
on, owing to the difficulty of getting the peasantry to come 
‘forward to give evidence against a man whose name was con- 
‘nected with terror. The trial at last took place: the prosecution 
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was» conducted by Mr. Masson, who, althongh a countryman 
of our own, possesses such fluency in the Greek language as 
to plead causes in the Greek courts extempore. He had for- 
merly ‘distinguished himself by his intrepid and splendid de« 
fence. of -Mavromichaeli, abandoned by the European powers, 
surrounded by Russian bayonets, and iu the face of a packed and 
military tribunal, . In the course of this trial transpired some 
curious facts, which showed the intimate connection prevailing 
between Colocotroni and the court of St. Petersburg. The 
accused were convicted of a capital crime, and sentenced to 
death, which was afterwards transmuted to imprisonment for 
twenty years; and the result, such as it is, was chiefly attributable 
to Mr. Masson’s integrity, intrepidity, and eloquence. 

Before the explosion of the conspiracy, arrived an envoy 
from St. Petersburg, who had previously visited Munich on a 
special mission, for the purpose of exciting the king of Bavaria 
against the members constituting the majority of the regency. 
The protocols had expressly declared that the will of the majority 
of the regency was to be supreme, and here we have two courts 
acting against this provision, and, whilst this regency could not be 
removed until a stated period by any power, we find every engine 
of intrigue at work to subvert them. So little contented were 
the regency with the conduct of M. Catacazy, the Russian resi 
dent, that 1t was decided in their council to request the court. of 
St. Petersbu.g to recall him; and when this was intimated to 'M. 
Catacazy himself, he produced a letter, written by Count Arman- 
sperg to Count Nesselrode, in which the former said that M. 
Catacazy had given every satisfaction. It must be observed, that 
Count Armanusperg had been entrusted, as president of the 
council of regency, with the task of communicating verbally with 
the foreign residents on all matters which had been settled before- 
hand in the council; but how Count Armansperg found himself 
authorized to communicate with foreign courts, not only inde- 
pendently of his colleagues, but in express contradiction to: what 
the majority had decided on, we are at a loss to imagine : certain 
it is, that the embarrassments of the regency were extremely aug- 
mented by discovering that there was a division in. the cabinet. 

The most powerful lever, which had been placed in the hands 
of Russia, aud which was perhaps one of the original determining 
causes of her gigantic designs, was the identity of her religious 
creed with so large a portion of the population of Turkey. The 
first political agents that penetrated into the southern proviuces of 
Turkey were apostles of a faith, not partisans of a government. 
The political influence of Russia spread from the altar, and the 
present degradation and future anarchy and subjection of Greece 
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may be traced back, through heroic devotion and patriotic aspira- 
tions, to religious sympathies at the disposal of the wily cabinet 
in the far North, in whose hand the symbol of self-denial and of 
faith, the cross, has been converted into a dagger. The labarum 
of that faith had been erected in the city of Constantine ; it was 
now to be transferred to the marshes of Peter. The patriarch 
of Constantinople, weltering in his pontificals on the threshold of 
the sanctuary, a splendid triumph of her diplomacy, had desecrated 
the ancient shrine ; and, while this awoke an implacable hatred be- 
tween the Crescent and the Cross, led the adherents of the Eastern 
church to regard with a new feeling of respect that Northern, that 
inviolable, sanctuary of their faith. In Greece a new blow was 
struck at their ancient predilections by Capodistrias, who, severing 
the religious and hitherto inviolate dependence of Greece on the 
cecumenic patriarch, became himself the lay vicar of the national 
Greek establishment, as representative of a master, whose prede- 
cessor had equally replaced the pontiff of Russia in his supreme 
functions.* 

The next step was of course the positive recognition of the 
emperor of Russia as chief of the national church of Greece, 
Nesselrode, in a letter to Colocotroni, had impressed upon him 
the necessity of preserving the unity of their fathers’ faith, which 
was “altogether the condition and guarantee of their national pro- 
sperity.” The Russian resident had twelve ecclesiastical attachés 
of ditferent grades, imposing by their appearance and costume, 
A man of war, especially despatched from Odessa through the 
Dardanelles, had conveyed to Nauplia all the paraphernalia of 
ecclesiastical representation,—ornaments, pictures, music, choris- 
ters. Beside the mansion of the Russian mission, in front of 
King Otho’s palace, arose a chapel of equal dimensions, where 
alone, the Russian proclaimed, the orthodox could worship, and 
by which alone Greece could be connected with the unity of 
the faith. But these well-laid schemes were frustrated by the 
determination of M. von Maurer. He was not sufficiently in- 
formed on Eastern politics to conceive the re-annexation religiously 
of Greece with the patriarch of Constantinople, and even if he 
had, the project would at that period have been impracticable ; he 
therefore adopted the middle course of an independent Greek 
synod, and instantly the Russian minister and the Russian party 


* In Montinegrin, on the death of the celebrated priest and governer of that singular 
country, his nephew, a lad of twenty, was called to St. Petersburg; and the civil au- 
thority in his native land was there, as it were, conferred upon him through his conse- 
cration as archbishop by the Russian Patriarch! Russia has attempted, but not yet 
succeeded, in rendering the Armenian Church of Constantinople dependent on the 
Armenian Patriarch within her territories at Erivan, The late removal of the Greek 
Patriarch of Constantinople is another illustration. 
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proclaimed the apostacy of Greece from the faith of her ancestors : 
while Metaxa prompted the revolutionary spirit of Maina, by 
telling the simple peasantry that the Panagia of Tinos had been 
seen to shed tears of blood on hearing of the infidelity of the 
King of Greece.* 

But to return. In the course of the examination of the con- 
spirators, several important facts came to light. We have before 
mentioned that it was the intention of the regency to establish a 
government which would avail itself of the capacity of every in. 
dividual without regard to his previous history. Andrea Metaxa 
was the first who was nominated to be councillor of state. He 
was also made nomarch of the important province of Maina. 
His intrigues in that province, and bis connection with Coloco- 
troni, came out in the course of the investigation. He was con- 
sequently dismissed from his nomarchy, and sent as consul-general 
to Cairo. He did not repair to his post, pretending that he was 
obliged to go to Cephalonia to take leave of his friends; and 
there he lingered until he had got up another conspiracy, which 
broke out about the time of M. von Maurer’s recall. As Coletti 
was then at the head of affairs, he was advised to retire to Marseilles, 
Zographo, who had been nomarch of Arcadia, where the conspi- 
racy broke out, for having culpably neglected giving information 
to the government of their danger, was deprived of his province, 
and sent into honourable exile as minister to Constantinople, where 
he immediately hoisted Russian colours, as is proved by his at- 
tempts to disturb the march of the Turkish government, but 
which it is unnecessary to enlarge on here. Praides, Psyllas, and 
Tricoupi, were removed from the ministry for similar reasons, the 
latter being sent as envoy to England. The ministry was then 
remodelled. Mavrocordato was taken away from the finances, 
for which he had shown himself unqualified, and made secretary 
for foreign affairs and of the marine. Coletti was made minister 
of the interior, to search out the affair. Schinas and Theocaris, 
devoted friends of Coletti’s, were made ministers of justice and of 
finance. ‘The former was a cousin of Catacazy’s, but that did not 
render him less hostile to Russian policy, as is proved by his 
being M. von Maurer’s principal assistant in the institution of the 
national synod, and in his strenuous exertions at the trial of Colo- 
cotroni, 

Count Armansperg, in his efforts to save Colocotroni and his 
associates, was supported by Mavrocordato, as well as by the pre- 


* The chapel did not come out tilltwo months after the deed of separation, but this 
is only an additional illustration of the whole scheme, because M. von Maurer’s promp- 
titude had anticipated by a sudden and unexpected decision the long discussions 
which Russia of course expected on so knotty a question. 
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sident of the tribunal and another out of the five judges. Count 
Armansperg’s colleagues were now placed under the necessity of 
taking decided measures. M. Polizoides and M. Terzetti (the 
judges) were suspended from their functions by the new minister 
of ‘justice; and Mavrocordato was sent into exile to the court of 
Bavaria, whilst the regency transmitted to the different courts of 
Europe an account of this remarkable process. 

It may excite surprise in Europe, that the regency should have 
invested with diplomatic functions in foreign courts men who 
were disgraced at home, but this surprise will disappear when we 
take into account the difficulties which the regency laboured under. 
‘They could not aliow influential men to remain in the country, 
with the means of intriguing against them and combining their 
efforts, although the conduct of P.Soutzo at Paris, who had been 
transferred as minister to St. Petersburg, for the express purpose 
of preventing his collusion with Pozzo di Borgo, gave them little 
to:expect from their new agents, 

The regency now threw themselves entirely into the hands of 
the constitutional and national party, and determined no longer 
to delay the promulgation of their municipal bill, which the dis- 
tractions of Greece had prevented them from enacting before. 
We conceive their having delayed this bill to have been their grand 
érror. All other means for tranquillizing the country did and 
must have failed, for, from the time of their arrival, Greece had 
been without any recognized municipalities whatever: of course, 
the regency could not recognize the Demogerontes as established 
by Capodistrias, and consequently the villagers were without any 
local organization, to which they were so much attached. 

Had the municipal bill been their first measure, the power of 
Colocotroni and his faction would have been instantly paralyzed, 
for we do not know a people more easily directed than the 
Greeks: indeed, the convulsion of that country can only be attri- 
buted to the handle thus given to the intelligence of Russia. If 
such had been the case, we are equally sure that the centralized 
police of the gendarmerie would have been uncalled for; since that 
system of guaranteeship, which is so intimately connected with the 
principles of municipalities when the elections are uninterfered 
with by law, would have made every peasant arm himself to protect 
the interests of his community. Besides, we may hope that then 
the regency had seen the value of the system of municipalities 
farther than they appear to have understood it; viz. as it connects 
itself with the levying of the taxes, that the change effected by them 
would not have been from farmers of the revenue to ephori or tax- 
collectors; but that the municipal chiefs would have transmitted 
the revenue directly to the central government. ‘The difficulties, 
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however, that the regency had to struggle against were great, 
They feared that, if they promulgated that law, the power. thus 
handed over to the villagers would have been taken possession of 
by the Russian faction. But there were other distracting cir- 
cumstances, as events have shown. It seems; notwithstanding 
all the protocols, that the regency were not really independent 
of the king of Bavaria, and that he would be alarmed by a mea- 
sure, against which, as republican or revolutionary, Russia could 
so easily excite all his antipathies.* He, therefore, would feel dis- 
posed to lend a ready ear to the insinuations thrown out by Rus- 
sian diplomatists and by his secretary for foregn affairs, Baron 
Gise, whose leaning to Russia is well known. And, indeed, all 
the governments of Germany are so prostrate before the ascend 
ency of Russia, that the king of Bavaria dare not move in‘\a 
manner that would excite the jealousy of that power. 

This measure, although it satisfied the people, we are inclined 
to find fault with, as it trammelled, by innumerable compli- 
cations, the habits of the people. It was intended to bé as 
liberal as possible, but still the regency were misguided by 
European ideas and by not understanding perfectly the spirit of 
Eastern habits and institutions. This is a mistake that Europeans 
always fall into whenever they undertake to administer. Eastert 
countries, which even Eastern legislators commit when they get 
infected with ideas transplanted from Europe; and we surely cate 





* We cannot help here inserting a note from ‘‘ Turkey and its Resources,” on tlie 
bearing of which we need not dilate. 

“ The following incident might give colour to the suspicion that he (Count Capo- 
distrias) went to Greece with a perfect acquaintance with the municipal organizution, 
and a pre-determination to destroy it. Being questioned by Prince C ;ek4mi- 
nister of Russia, as to the causes to which I attributed the failure of Capodistrias in 
Greece, I was proceeding to detail some of the reasons given in the text, placing in 
the first rank of errors the destruction of the existing municipalities, and, as the most 
fatal of his omissions, the non-creation of municipalities, which would have prevented: al) 
his own faults and all the national opposition. ‘ That was precisely,’ observed the 
Prince, ‘ the policy he ought to have pursued; and I recollect perfectly a conversation 
I had with him on this very subject, one or two years before his nomination as presi+ 
dent. I remarked to him, that the municipalities of Turkey afforded the ready, the 
cheap, the easy, and efficient means of organizing Greece, Capodistrias made me 
one of the long answers in which he was so expert, with the view of effacing this con- 
viction from my mind. I do not recollect now what it was he did say ; but the ini 
pression made upon me at the time was, qu’il battoit lacampagne.” 

“ Does not this throw light on the diplomacy of Russia? My informant could nat 
know any thing of the municipalities of Turkey, or of the means of organizing Greece, 
except through the information possessed by the foreign bureau at St. Petersburg, 
Nothing, indeed, save this high intellectuality of her diplomacy could preserve | the 
connection and combine the functions of so inert and heterogeneous a mass. Had her 
object been to organize Greece, how straightly would she have marched towards it! 
If the contrary, how efficacious is her opposition; and how easily could she detect 
Capodistrias, had he aimed at consolidating there bis own powerl”—p, 241. 
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not be very severe upon them when we have committed graver 
errors than these ourselves in India. 

It was in consequence of this measure, that M. von Maurer 
and Mr, d’Abel received their recall, for they expressly con- 
travened the instructions which they had received from Munich 
through the Bavarian chargé-d’affaires, M. de Gasser, to follow 
in the wake of M. Catacazy. General Heydeck was left, al- 
though he had tendered his resignation; but in M. Maurer’s 
stead was sent M. Kobell, whose predilections may be understood 
by the simple circumstance that he was bearer of despatches to 
the Russian envoy, at whose residence he alighted. ‘Thus Gene- 
ral Heydeck was in a minority, and was attempted to be placed 
in the same position in which Coletti was placed after the assas- 
sination of Capodistrias. However, he refused to attach his 
name to a law abolishing the liberty of the press, and, as soon as 
king Otho attained his majority, he instantly left the country and 
returned to Bavaria. 

On the recall of M. von Maurer and M. d’Abel, every effort 
was directed by Count Armansperg and the court of Bavaria to 
wean the young king from men to whom he had been not only 
personally but politically attached. Count Jenison, late envoy in 
England, was sent to support Count Armansperg. Aide-de- 
cainps, physicians, artists, came to surround the young king, 
and so well did they work that, before he arrived at his majority, 
he was induced to sign a paper promising to constitute Count 
Armansperg arch-chancellor of the kingdom the moment he was 
seated on the throne. 

We shall not notice this introduction of feudal titles into a 
country that has never known the distracting influence of feu- 
dalism. ‘The count has thus extorted an authority, which must 
overshadow the young monarch, and deprive royalty of its prero- 
gatives. ‘This was attempted by Capodistrias, but for the conse- 
quences he stood responsible and suffered. Armansperg, shel- 
tered under the royal name, has the power of issuing decrees 
without the king’s sanction, though the prince himself can sign no 
papers without the previous signature of Count Armansperg; and 
the odium of every measure must fall in popular opinion upon the 
king, or else upon the minister nominated by the arch-chancellor, 
whilst, if there be any measure that gains the general appro- 
bation, we have reason for asserting that he takes the credit of it 
to himself. 

There is one measure of Count Armansperg’s to which we 
would particularly call the attention of the capitalists of England. 
The Greek loans, raised at several times, were guaranteed by the 
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national lands, and the ambassadors of the three powers, in their 
conferences at Poros, expressly declared that no financial measure 
could be entered into that could at all invade the impreseriptible 
rights of these capitalists, It was always a desirable object to 
distribute these national lands amongst the people, in order to 
convert the lawless palicari into peaceful agriculturists; yet the 
rights of the capitalists were always respected by the Greeks 
themselves, as long as these claims could not be compensated out 
of the public treasury, and consequently the measure was always 
deferred until these claims could be indemnified by the state. 

Count Armausperg has cut the Gordian knot. The national 
lands and property have been put up to sale, bonds haying been 
previously issued of 2000 drachmas to each family to enable them 
to purchase, Thus we do not know what guarantee is left, or 
what security the capitalists have now for the repayment of the 
debt. The measure was intended to court popularity in Greece, 
to destroy every interest for Greece in England, to ruin the cha- 
racter and credit of Greece in Europe, and finally to promote 
convulsion by the introduction of an impracticable measure, and 
corruption by the sanctioning of public dishonesty. 

The results correspond with the means that have been em- 
ployed, and recent advices give us reason to believe, that never 
was Greece, even in her times of greatest apparent dangers, in so 
deplorable, hopeless, and helpless a condition as at the present 
moment. 


In sketching this lamentable picture of the state of a country 
so interesting by its soil, its associations, its efforts, its sufferings, 
and its abused confidence in this our own country; in tracing this 
afflicting history of intrigue, of ignorance, and of error, there is 
one point alone on which we can rest with satisfaction—one 
consideration alone which permits us to hope for any thing less 
afflicting for the future than a continuation of such scenes as these; 
and that is, the fact of the picture which we are now tracing being 
made public by the English press, It is our ignorance alone that 
has caused the fortunes of Russia to brighten ; and this exposure 
of her policy in this detached country, marvellously coinciding 
with similar exposures elsewhere, will be a powerful contribution 
towards the revulsion of opinion now taking place throughout 
Europe, which cannot fail to arrest, at no distant period, her 
hitherto prosperous course. 

A residence of several years in Greece has made us acquainted, 
and intimately acquainted, with the policy and views of that 
country, with the character of individuals, and with the mo- 
tives that could actuate them; but we confess that, since the 
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establishment of the monarchy of Greece, having only the means 
of judging from a distance, and with little more than the scanty 
and erroneous information furnished by the public press, Greece 
appeared like a chaos on which we could have ventured no opi- 
nion ; and, while our mind was filled with all species of appre- 
hension, we could have suggested no remedy. ‘The work of Pro- 
fessor Thiersch threw, indeed, some light upon the subject; but it 
was uncertain, and the truth of his details was rendered suspicious 
by the errors of his general inferences. For the picture which 
we are now enabled to present to our readers, we are indebted 
principally to another and a most extraordinary source. 

We have already stated, that by the constitution of the Regency 
the governing power was vested in the majority of the Regency, 
and that majority was invested with “sovereign independent 
power in all its plenitude.” That Regency is broken up by the 
individual act of the King of Bavaria; the majority of that Re- 
gency is treated as Russian, and, on the strength of that word, the 
whole influence of England and of France is directed successfully 
to its overthrow. Against that decision it has appealed through 
the press to the public of Europe. Supposing that the cham 
of evidence here adduced were not wholly conclusive, still it 
cannot admit of a shadow of doubt that an appeal to the public of 
Europe cannot proceed from an agent of Russia, and it is there- 
fore evident that that Regency was recalled for opposing the 
views of Russia. 

There are brought forward in M. von Maurer’s work accusa- 
tions of the gravest nature, which excite our astonishment and 
almost our disbelief; but still we see sufficient evidence in the 
work to assert that it must produce inquiry, and that the matter 
must be probed to the bottom. M. von Maurer challenges in- 
quiry : he publishes his work under all the disadvantages of a 
shackled press, and of a position of hostility with his own govern- 
ment. We care not whether Count Armansperg flatters English 
travellers—whether he professes great zeal for the antiquities of 
Greece—whether he makes a show of great attachment to English 
interests; the practical question with us is, whether or not he 
favours Russian designs. 

In the division of labour adopted by the Regency, we find that 
Count Armansperg stands responsible for the financial measures, 
whilst M. von Maurer and M. d’Abel seem to have been the 
oliginators of all measures connected with the interior and the 
church: we have shown that it was not the first that gave the 
Russians such dissatisfaction. 

Again, looking at the arbitrary system that Count Armansperg 
has adopted since the removal of his former colleagues, the dis- 
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missal of Coletti, who has been exiled as ambassador, to Paris, 
and the subsequent return to Greece of Andrea Metaxa; looking 
over the names which constitute the present ministry of Count 
Armansperg, among which we find that of Michael Soutzo as 
minister of the interior—a man whose letter to Capodistrias, 
which fell into the hands of the constitutional party, proved that 
he was entirely Russian; seeing that he has since let loose Colo- 
cotroni and his associates from prison, no doubt can remain on our 
minds as to the count’s views. We are aware that Russiaa 
diplomatists in England abuse him ; but is the recent exposure of 
Klaproth not to be a warning to us? We should say, if even we 
had not this strong evidence, that the mere fact of Count Arman- 
sperg being supported by the Court of Bavaria, and of the others 
having been recalled, would be sufficient in itself to justify our 
suspicions of his being Russian.* 

When we look at the state of Greece, which must be again a 
prey to dissensions ; when we consider that Greece is in the hands 
of the man whom we have just disposed of; when we consider the 
way that her resources have been mismanaged, and the temper of 
her people trifled with by foreign intrigue; what shall we say of 
the future prospects of this unfortunate country? Her population 
is daily emigrating to Turkey; her commerce is dead ; her, ship- 
ping rotting in the docks. We see no resource for her but in ber 
restoration to Turkey. Greece must soon learn to contrast, the 
rapid progress she made during the last thirty years of her subjec- 
tion to Turkey, with the decay and the distraction that jhave 
accompanied those European institutions to which she so warmly 
aspired. ‘The marine of Greece must contrast its freedom under 
Turkey with its degradation now. The peasantry must contrast 
their taxes to the free Greek State with the amount paid by their 
brethren under the Turkish rule. 

Samos had been exposed to all the misrule and intrigue of 
Capodistrias. It is quiet and contented now, governed by, a 
Christian hospodar nominated by the Porte.| Servia is the same; 
and we are sure that the course which affairs are taking will lead 
the Greeks in the same way to throw themselves into the arms of 
Turkey, if Turkey herself can be preserved. ‘This will bea dif- 
ficult struggle for Greek vanity, that aspired to erecting a Byzan- 
tine empire ; but still we are sure that the Roumeliote captains, 
the islanders, the peasantry in general, and the patriotic party 


* « L’Angleterre et la France empressées de terminer les affaires de la Gréce selon la 
satisfaction de \'Empereur.”—Dispatch of Count Pozso de Borgo, quoted in the British 
and Foreign Review, No. 2. 

+ There are accounts of recent disturbances: of course Russia is not tranquil, and 
she is at no loss for instruments, with Greece in the state it is, with Mehemet Ali, and 
above all, with the supineness of England. 
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under Coletti, each on separate grounds, must have approached 
this conviction, or will instantly adopt it, if any one have the 
courage to propose it. 

Turkey by this will receive new accession of strength ; and the 
only way of staving the inroads of Russian aggression is by 
strengthening and consolidating that power. If Greece is led of 
its own accord to this conclusion, it will be a consummation that 
we had no right to expect. 

The reader will be surprised to learn that the passage which 
he is now going to peruse was printed and published in the early 
part of 1833 :— 


“ The power of the chiefs can only be broken, the affection of the 
people only conciliated, the errors of Capodistrias only obliterated, by 
the restoration of the municipalities. The only system approved by 
practice and experience, that is sufficiently economical for the finances 
of Greece, that is sufficiently simple for her inexperienced administra- 
tion, that is sufficiently acceptable to the nation, for the weakness of 
that administration to enforce ;—the only system that can allow her 
commercial capabilities to develop themselves, that can reconcile and 
excite without confounding the local and parcelled affections and inte- 
rests of the Greeks ; and, in fine, the only system which, by simplifying 
the central government and strengthening the local interests, can arrest the 
demoralizing progress of Nortuern Inrricue, is that which is summed 
up in municipalities, direct taxation, and freedom of commerce.”— 
Turkey and its Resources, p. 252. 

“ The monarchy of Greece must rest on these three principles; and 
yet these are not three, but one principle, under a three-fold character ; 
each as a principle leading to the other two as consequences, and indi- 
visible in their utility and their operation. 

“ If the revenue of Greece is to be raised indirectly, a custom-house 
system and a preventive service must be organized. I need hardly enter 
into detail, to show the utter impracticability of barricading the coasts 
of such a country—serrated with gulfs, bays, and creeks, intersected with 
mountain ranges; frequent calms at sea, when the light mysticos, with 
their sweeps, will defy pursuit—with the neighbourhood of Candia, the 
lonian Islands, and ‘Turkey, the example of her free trade, and the con- 
venient vicinity of islands, which have been piratical, and now would 
become smuggling stations. ‘There are other considerations which must 
be urged against the custom-house plan, namely, the utility to herself of 
leaving her commerce and navigation entirely unshackled ; the necessity 
of doing so, if she wisbes to realize the high commercial destinies that 
the habits of her population and her admirable position point out as hers. 
But I must confess that I trust more to the practical impossibility of 
enforcing the injurious system, than to the arguments that might be ad- 
duced in favour of the other. But supposing that, by overwhelming mi- 
litary power, and at an enormous expeuse, she could establish custom- 
house cordons, what would be the consequence? Ist, the increase of 
expenditure ; 2d, the decrease of her commerce ; 3d, the resistance to 
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government which indirect taxation must produce, but in tenfold force 
in Greece, where they have been for centuries accustomed to buy the pro- 
duce of all parts of the world at the lowest price. The indirect system 
will then noi disguise taxation, while it misplaces the burdens and doubles 
the necessities of the state, and will cause universal irritation, without 
obtaining the support of interests and prejudices grown up under its in- 
fluence. 4th. Law will cease to be respected. Opinion has hitherto stood 
in place of law; and law, to be enforced and respected, must now C¢o- 
incide with opinion, Prostitute the law to financial purposes—create 
new crimes, and visit them with the penalties scarcely awarded to the 
worst injuries inflicted on society—and law and opinion will be brought 
into direct collision. This is a momentous consideration for a prince 
who goes to govern a people, as it is supposed in Europe, of pirates and 
bandits, with four thousand German bayonets. In practice and in prin- 
ciple, so numerous are the objections to the European commercial system, 
so great are the temptations to interference, for men carrying thither 
European notions of administration, who will be at first environed with 
respect and kneeled to with submission, that I cannot see how they can 
escape falling into serious errors; and so difficult is it for the self-love 
of such a government to retrace any false step, that, without great faith 
in prophecy, I will only give Greece five years to find its way back to the 


Turkish dominion, if the indirect system of taxation is attempted.”—Ibid. 
p- 251. 


Now, after reproducing, at a distance of three years, passages 
which appear to be an examination of events after they have 


occurred, instead of being a prediction of what was likely to 
occur—what shall we say of the responsibility incurred by the 
government of this country, or of the capacity of the individuals 
more immediately superintending our relations in the East? The 
question was not unintelligible, but it required further study than 
it bas hitherto suited the convenience of our diplomatists to give 
to it. However, with the proximity of danger, the repetition of 
failure, the promulgation of light, new necessities—necessities 
that cannot long be endured—are accumulating on the shoulders 
of the government. Every party in politics, every influential 
organ of the press, has loudly, unequivocally, declared, one com- 
mon, one national, conviction of shame and apprehension at the 
position of haughty contemptuousness and of hostile aggression 
which Russia has been permitted to assume.* 


* Since this article was prepared for the press, we have learned that Mr. Urquhart, 
the author of ‘ Turkey and its Resources,” and, as itis generally supposed, of 
“ England, France, Russia and Turkey,” although holding previously no government 
appuintment, has been nominated Secretary of Embassy at Constantinople. This fact 
speaks volumes. It shows that the government share also in the conviction we have 
alluded to. With no less anxiety than before, but with hope rather than alarm, shall 
we now watch the working out of the consequences of that conviction. 
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Postscript, January Ast, 1836, 


Extracts from Correspondence from Greece, from the “ Times,” Dec, 29. 

“The Russians are trying very hard to strengthen their party by 
bribing priests, dinners to the King’s aides-de-camp, and different other 
ways; they place all their hopes on the arrival of the King of Bavaria, 
whom they expect daily; they give out that, as France has changed her 
politics and joined the Powers of the North, England can no longer keep 
her influence in the Levant, therefore Greece must become a Russian 
province, as intended by Capodistrias. What is most extraordinary is, 
that Tricoupi's and Mavrocordato’s friends are become great, or rather 
violent, Russians. Are those their instructions from London and Munich, 
I wonder?” 

“Count Armansperg has immortalized himself, as, notwithstanding 
the immense difficulties he had to overcome, in the short space of time 
since he got rid of Coletti and the other intriguers, he has brought 
about the Council of State.” 


The reader unacquainted with the state of Greece might be 
led by these two facts to infer that Count Armansperg was anti- 
Russian, and that the Greek national spirit was Russian ; and we 
feel ourselves called upon to make some further observations, for 
the purpose of preventing these two facts—the strongest confirma- 
tion of the views which we have exposed, nay, the realization of 
the objects of Russia—from being taken by those not informed of 
the question, or from being used by her, as the means of further 
doubt, bewilderment, and error. 

We have shown in the preceding article that Count Arman- 
sperg was the devoted partizan of Russia, We trust that the 
question is settled, and does not require under any circumstances 
to be re-argued. If our readers have followed us to our conclu- 
sions, thay will naturally ask what is the Russian object for the 
formation of a Council composed of the independent and patriotic 
party in Greece? 

It has been the character of Russian policy all along to obtain 
confidence in its immediate acts, even while its past policy has 
ceased to wear the mask of disguise. In the present case it was 
to be apprehended that, as heretofore, we should endeavour to 
gain confidence in immediate appearances because we did not 
appreciate the new objects which she had in view. We trust, 
however, that we have sufficiently exposed the means by which 
she acts and the character of her instruments, to lead people to 
inquire what the object is of this new deception, The fact is 
that Russia has arrived at all her ends. She has arrived at the 
exclusion of Foreign Influence in Greece. Her object now is to 
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render the national party her party. The point had been gained 
when struggle and contention ceased, when the timid became 
harassed and the bold desponding. It remained for her then in 
profiting by the results, by the arts which had pushed them to des- 
pair, to step in with consolations which were not expected, and to 
cast on others the obloquy which their supineness admitted, but 
which their intentions had not merited. 

Time will too soon and too truly show that this is the actual 
character of the repose and contentment produced by this, to us, 
apparent departure of Count Armansperg from Russian policy 
to Greece, this Hellenic nationalization of the policy and the in- 
fluence of Russia. We shall soon see that the honest support of 
Church, Mavromichaeli, . ... will be a more efficient and stable 
prop of Russian preponderance in that country than the ins 
trigues of Metaxa and the yataghan of Colocotroni. This formay 
tion of the new senate is in anticipation of the new order of things 
that is to commence when a second King is to set his foot on this 
tortured land,—when King Louis, dependent in his Bavarian 
policy on Russian influence, appears in Greece the represen, 
tative of the Emperor of Russian,—the representative of the Greek 
nation, as recognized by the Alliance,—the father of the King 
of Greece, and the liege lord of the Bavarian troops in the 
service of the Greek state. This second and greater sovereign, 
combining in his person the domestic, civil, burgher, and diplo- 
matic characters of father, monarch, delegate, and ambassador, is 
to embark at Ancona under the flag of England, is to arrive.in 
Greece in the same vehicle and with the same accompaniment as 
Capodistrias. He will land attended by a high-minded British 
naval officer, the English representative by his own choice. He 
will embrace a son, the monarch of Greece, still possessing the 
rights of succession to the throne of Bavaria, and he will be intro- 
duced, by a German arch-chancellor of the Southern Romaic 
provinces of ‘Turkey, to a senate composed of the heroes of the 
Greek revolution, while prayers will be offered up by an ar- 
chimandrite from St. Petersburg, and arms presented by German 
dragoons! 

The same Russian envoy who watched the battle of Navarin 
from outside the harbour will look upon this not less strange and 
interesting scene with a placid and patronizing smile. 
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Art. VI.—1. Galjridi de Monumeta Vita Merlini, conjuncto 
labore edebant Franciscus Michel et Thomas Wright. 8vo. 
Paris, Silvestre. 1836. 


2, Delectus Poeseos Medii Avi hactenus aut inedite aut male 
edite. Fasciculus I. Satyrica Poemata Johannis Hauvil, Ni- 
gelli Wireker,et aliorum Poet. Anglorum,complectens, 8vo. 
Paris. In the press, 


In fixing a period for the general revival of learning, we are apt 
to forget or neglect what preceded it. Many talk, and not a few 
write, of dark ages,—of ages which, as they think, produced nothing 
worth calling a literature, while, when we examine their produc- 
tions, in as yet their only repository—the contemporary manu- 
scripts that are preserved in our public, and in some of our pri- 
vate, libraries —we discover that those very ages were brilliant eras 
in the history of science and letters. Few who read in our own 
native history the troublous reigns of the last half of the twelfth 
century, are aware that in England it was an age of literature, 
that it produced innumerable works on theology and on 
science ; history, and poetry, and romance; and many a reader of 
modern Latin verse will be startled when we tell him that it pro- 
duced Englishmen who in writing that language approached in 
some degree the purer models of the classic age. 

As the Christian faith was introduced among the western nations 
of Europe, the Latin tongue became every where the language of 
theology, and consequently, since the clergy became the great 
cultivators of science and letters, the language of the learned. 
It is true that they studied this language generally in barba- 
rous models—in the works of the theologians and philosophers 
of a late period, which were brought from Italy by the missiona- 
ries, or by the richer and more pious of the converts who had 
been induced by their zeal to visit the seat of the Romish pontiff, 
a journey very often undertaken by our Saxon forefathers. Yet, 
along with such books, some of the best of the classic writers 
were not unfrequently imported, and it is no uncommon thing to 
find among our collections of manuscripts copies of even such 
writers as Horace, and Virgil, and Plautus, in early Saxon 
hand-writing. To the influence of such works, without doubt, 
we must attribute the comparative degree of excellence possessed 
by some of the Anglo-Saxon writers of Latin. 

“It is a curious circumstance, that on every side, as the northern 
and Teutonic colonies obtained firm and quiet settlements, a 
high taste for civilization and literature immediately developed 
itself amongst them. The extensive cultivation of literature 
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among the Anglo-Saxons is proved by the vast remains in the 
vernacular tongue which, after the shocks of so many centuries, 
are still preserved. Of any purely vernacular literature which 
the Normans may have once possessed, we know nothing, because 
they had long adopted the corrupt form of the Latin, which was 
peculiar to them as Anglo-Normans, at the date of the earliest 
specimens of their literature which are known. It is certain that, 
at the period when William entered England, Normandy 
reckoned among its clergy a host of elegant and profound 
scholars. ‘That the works of the ancients were very commonly 
read during the two following centuries, the multitude of subjects 
which were transferred from them to the vernacular middle-age 
romance leaves us no room to doubt.* That those romances were 
but barbarous travesties of the original stories—that the writers 
of them had evidently no ideas of other feelings or manners than 
those of their own age—says nothing, because, when the learned 
clergy, who were those who studied the Latin authors, treated in 
Latin verse the same subjects, they show an extensive and just 
knowledge of the mythologies and manners of ancient Greece 
and Rome. We must not forget that the Trojan war of our 
own Joseph of Exeter was first printed as a classic poem. 

The school of Anglo-Latin poets who wrote in the twelfth 
century was certainly founded by the Norman clergy, who had 
been introduced by the Conqueror to the English sees and abbeys, 
Leland mentions much elegant poetry which was written during 
his reign, and some of that of Godfrey, prior of Winchester, who 
died in 1107, is still preserved in a manuscript at Oxford. God- 
frey was peculiarly distinguished for his epigrams; and the fol- 
lowing, which is given by Warton from the Oxford manuscript, 
possesses the terseness and elegance of Martial, whose works its 
author had evidently studied with success. 


“ Pauca Titus pretiosa dabat, sed vilia plura: 
Ut meliora habeam, pauca det, oro, Titus.” 


* In the very curious Romance of Flamenca, of the thirteenth century, analysed by 
the profound Raynouard in the thirteenth volume of the Notices des Manuscrits, is a 
very long and interesting list of the subjects of the romances of the Trouvéres. Of 
forty-five such romances, four are formed on Scriptural subjects; 21 are pure mid- 
dle-age productions, that is, they comprize Chansons de Geste, romances of the 
Round Table, more recent histories, &c.; and no less than 20 are subjects taken from 
the mythologies of Greece and Rome. Among these latter were the stories of the 
Odyssey, the Iliad, and the A:neid— 

‘¢ L’autre contava d’Ulixes, 
L’autre d’Hector e d’ Achilles; 
L’autre contava d’Eneas 

E de Dido, com si remas 

Per lui dolenta e mesquina.” 
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“Which we may venture to imitate thus: 


** Simon showers worthless gifts on all his friends, 
Few precious favours he bestows, ’t is true : 

In faith, whene’er his gifts to me he sends, 
Believe me, John, I hope he'll send me few.” 


Camden, in his Remains, has printed several of Godfrey’s 
epigrams. In the following the idea is gracefully expressed— 
Drusus, as it appears, had devoured meat which his olfactory 
nerves should have taught him to reject— 

* Druse, comedisti quem misit Silvius hircum, 
Vel tibi non nasus, vel tibi nasus olet.” 


Which may thus be turned into the vulgar tongue— 


*‘ Tom, hast thou eaten Jenkin’s meat? methinketh 
Thou’st lost thy nose, or else in sooth it stinketh.” 


An abbot who, as Camden observes, “ would defend his 
monks from others, but worry them himself,” had provoked the 
anger of the epigrammatist—the reproof is neatly conceived— 


** Tollit ovem de fauce lupi persepe molossus, 
Ereptamque lupo ventre recondit ovem: 

Tu quoque, Sceva, tuos predone tueris ab omni, 
Unus predo tamen perdis ubique tuos.” 


Godfrey was by no means the only epigrammatist of his time, 
though, as far as we can judge by what remains, he excelled all 
his’ cotemporaries in grace and elegance, and his style merits the 
eulogy which Leland has bestowed upon it for its sweetness— 
** familiari illo et dulci stylo.” In a late number of Frazer’s 
Mayazine, it has been suggested that the subjects of the French 
fabliaux of the thirteenth century had existed in Latin at an 
early period, and an epigram containing one of those subjects 
was given from an early manuscript preserved at Cambridge. 
To this instance we will now add another. A fabliau in the col- 
lection first published by Barbazan tells us how, whilst a merchant 
was trafficking in a distant land, his spouse at home had increased 
her family by one more than she ought lawfully to have done. 
The merchant, on his return, was naturally enough surprized at 
the phenomenon—she however was quick at finding an excuse— 
it was the age of miracles, and she declared that one day a flake 
of snow having fallen into her mouth, like the shower of gold 
which Jupiter rained upon Danaé, it had fructified into the boy 
she then bore in her arms. The merchant seemed satisfied, the 
lad grew bigger, the father took him with him on one of his 
voyages, sold him into slavery, and when, on his return home, the 
anxious mother expressed her astonishment at the absence of her 
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child, she was informed that the. boy, who had_ originated. from 
snow, had melted under the rays of a warmer sun into water. 
The story’ is thus told, though without either elegance or skill, by 
a poet of the reign of John, whose epigram, with two others on 
the same subject, has been printed by Camden. 


** Rebus in augendis longe remorante marito, 
Uxor mecha parit puerum ; post multa reverso, 
De nive conceptum fingit: fraus mutua, caute 
Sustulit, asportat, vendit, matrique reportans 
Ridiculum simile, liquefactum sole refingit.” 


The twelfth century was an age of licentiousness, of violence, 
and of oppression, equally among the clergy and among the 
laity—but, as it afforded objects of satire, it also produced those 
who were clever enough and honest enough to satirize them, 
One of the most remarkable satires of the twelfth century was 
written by Nigellus Wireker, who was precentor of the cathedral 
church of Canterbury, and flourished during the reigns of the 
second Henry and his successor Richard. ‘The poem to which 
we allude is entitled Speculum Stultorum, and many copies are 
preserved—three, which we have examined, are in the British 
Museum (MSS. Harl. No. 2422, Cotton, Titus A. xx. and 
Arund. No. 23.) It has been more than once printed, but from 
very imperfect copies, and the editions are by no means common. 
The hero of the poem is a jack-ass, who goes by the name of 
Burvellus, and who is sent out into the world to seek his for- 
tune. One of his earlier adventures is his arrival at Salerno, 
where he is cheated bya London merchant. He afterwards goes 
to Paris, and Nigellus takes this opportunity of laughing at the 
jovial and licentious habits of his countrymen, which were con- 
spicuous even amongst the scholars at the Parisian university, 


** Burnellusque sibi minuit crinesque totondit, 
Induit et tunica se meliore sua. 

Pexus et ablutus, tandem progressus in urbem, 
Intrat in ecclesiam, vota precesque facit. 

Inde scolas adiens, secum deliberat, utrum 
Expediant potius illa vel ista sibi: 

Et quia subtiles sensu considerat Anglos, 
Pluribus ex causis se sociavit eis. 

Moribus egregii, verbo vultuque venusti, 
Ingenio pollent, consilioque vigent: 

Dona pluunt populis, et detestantur avaris : 
Fercula multiplicant, et sine lege bibunt 

Wessail et Dringail, nec non persona secunda, 
Ilec tria sunt vitia que comitantur eos ; 

His tribus exceptis, nichil est quod in his reprehendas, 
Hee tria si tollas, catera cuncta placent. ’ 
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Which we may thus turn into jingling rhymes.— 


And when arrived, and safely hived in famous town of Paris, 

In barber's shop, his hair to crop, a full half-hour he tarries : 

Thence forth he goes in Sunday clothes, his head with unguent 

reeking, 

Midst gallants rare, that gather there, a pleasant harbour seeking. 

And first in search of parish church bis anxious eyes directed, 

Where prayers being said, and service read, and offerings meet 

accepted, 

Through street and lane in haste again his weary footsteps turning, 

On holier ground the schools he found, the ancient seat of learning ; 

There sage Burnell considered well, with due deliberation, 

What faculty his choice should be, what sect, or class, or nation : 

But chiefly then the Englishmen were praised for art and cunning, 

For pregnant parts, and generous hearts, all mean behaviour shunning. 

Much he approved the rule they loved, whose prudent care had striven 

To cheer with wine the discipline that drier souls had given. 

Three sins alone these gallants own—though these are black and 

heinous— 

They seek relief in good roast beef from Scotus and Aquinas; 

With merry souls, they drain their bowls ; and then when each is 

mellow, 

With lighter head he seeks his bed, to play with his bed-fellow. 

Aud pity ’tis they sin in these, for sages wise declare to us, 

From sins but three had they been free, their lives had been more 

virtuous. 

This sarcasm upon the three trespasses of the English student 
—three of the most crying sins of the monkish “ penitentiaries”— 
reminds us of the wit which has rendered celebrated the Madam 
Blaize of Goldsmith, and which has again, as we see in the 
newspapers, been lately perpetrated, though unwittingly, by one 
of “* Warren’s blacking” poets—a batch of poets who, by the 
same token, have, like all mundane things, degenerated. In the 
present instance our poet is describing the solitude of the arctic 
regions, in “ warm poetic strain” as was meet in treating of so 
cold a subject, and he assures us with much naiveié that 


* Solemn and still, dull silence reigned around, 
Unless ’twas interrupted by some sound—” 


an idea which he might have expressed in the simplicity of prose, 
by saying that all was very quiet except when there was a noise. 
John Hauvill, a satirist of the end of this century and of the 
earlier part of the next, ina poem whose hero, named Architre- 
nius, bears some analogy to the Burnell of Nigellus Wireker, 
has given us a description of the jovialities of an English drinking 
party of the twelfth century. In the third book of the Architre- 
nius, he introduces to us his countrymen emulating each other 
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in their drinking with as much zeal as Ajax and Ulysses contended 
for the armour of Achilles— 


‘© Consedere duces, et, Bacchi stante corona, 
Surgit ad hos patere dominus septemplicis Ajax 
Anglicus, et calice similis contendit Ulixes.” 


It is quite unnecessary to point out the parody. The feats of the 


two leaders are followed by a shout, and then comes a general 
drinking bout. 


“ Ergo vagante scypho distincto gutture—-Wesheil !— 
Ingeminant— Wesheil !—labor est plus perdere vini 
Quam sitis, exhaurire merum studiosius ardent 
Quam sedare sitim, commendativa Lyai 
Est sitis, et candens calices venire palatum 
Imperiosa jubet, ad Bacchi munera dextras 
Blandius invitat. 


Which in our manner we will translate, 


Weshail ! they shout—the jovial rout—as round the bumper passes; 
Nor care they take their thirst to slake, so long as there’s wine in their 
glasses. 


And well I trow there’s nothing below the moon, so happy and 
glorious, 
As a thirsty soul set beside his bowl, midst a troop of lads uproarious. 


The Saxon exclamation weshei/, 7. e. mayst thou be in health, 
is the origin of the wassail-bowl of the north of England, and is 
famous im English history as being the expression of the beauti- 
ful Rowena, when she administered the cup to king Vortigern, 
and made way for the downfall of the British dynasty before that 
of our own ancestors, the Saxons—“ Wes heil, hlaford cyning !” 
—health to thee, my lord king. * 

Camden and others have been followed by Warton in calling 
the author of the Architrenius, John Hanville—the latinized 
name, Johannes de Alvilla, as it is given in the early manuscript 
which we have before us, shows that it should be Hauville, and a 
later note in the same manuscript tells us that he was also called 
John of Higham, of which name the other two are, perhaps, but 
translations. His Latin is infinitely purer than that of Wireker, 


* ‘The most curious list of the drinking words of the English of the twelfth century, 
is given by Wace in the Roman de Rou, where he thus describes the drinking-bout 
in the English camp during the night which preceded the battle of Hastings— 


**« Tote nuit mangierent e burent, 
Unkes la nuit el lit ne jurent. 
Mult Jes véissiez demener, 
Treper e sailler e chanter ; 
Lublie crient, e weissel, 

E laticome, e drincheheil, 
Drinc hindrewart, e drintome, 
Drinc helf, e drinctome.” 
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but the style ‘he aims at is gaudy and meretricious, though he 
often rises above mediocrity. It would be difficult to find among 
the writings of any of his contemporaries as many lines so elegant 
and so’ inaffected as the following passage from his introductory 
book, wherein he invokes the aid of his muse to the undertakng— 


** Tu Cyrrhz latices nostre, Deus, implue menti, 
Eloquii rorem siccis infunde labellis, 
Distillaque favos, quos nec dum Tagus arenis 
Palleat, aut sitiat admotis Tantalus undis 
Horreat insipidos ztas, vel livor amaros. 
Dirige quod timida presumpsit dextera, dextram 
Audacem pavidamque juva. ‘Tu mentis habenas 
Fervoremque rege ; quicquid dictaverit ori 
Spiritus aridior, oleum suffunde favoris. 


But to return to our worthy ass Burnell.— After he had passed 
his allotted time among the jovialities of the English scholars at 
Paris, he began seriously to repent of his follies, and resolved to 
become pious. Here the poet has a noble opportunity of satiriz- 
ing the various orders of monks. It is a knotty point, by no 
means easy of solution in the mind of our hero, which of these 
orders he shall choose, and he descants somewhat fully on the 
advantages of each. Neither ‘Templars, Hospitallers, nor Black 
Monks suit his taste—the latter in particular were by far too much 
given to singing; and a little reflexion brings to his mind his own 
true character, and the melancholy fact that his voice was not 
over good. To the White Monks he had a still greater objection, 
for they went without breeches. Similar defects were found in 
the other orders,—those of Grandmont, the Carthusians, the 
Black Canons, the Monstratensians, and the Secular Canons. 


The latter he owns were a jolly set; but they were ¢vo lax in their 
discipline, for he assures us they 


’ Observe in full the good old rule, that man must needs live double, 

; And rather than he sans mate should be, they’d let him have a 
couple. 

This world of ours—its fading flowers—like garden-plot they cherish, 


With liquors quaft they water it oft, for fear the flowers should 
perish. 


Or, as it stands in the original, where its author has mixed leo- 
nines with his elegiacs : 


“ Lex vetus ut suasit ne quilibet absque sua sit, 
Et quod quisque suas possit habere duas. 
Hi sunt qui mundum cum flore cadente tenentes, 
Ne cito marcescat sepe rigare student.” 


Finally, neither the rules and manners of the regular nuns nor 
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of those of the new order of Sempringham were agreeable to, his 


taste. Of the former, indeed, he gives a very unfavourable: 
account. 


“ All short their hair the sisters wear, as strictest rule provideth, 
Nor ever lack wide veil of black that every feature hideth, 
Their dainty skin concealed within dark robe of folds capacious. 
If true 1’m told, the rule they hold hath judged, with care sagacious, 
That tight’ned zone nor pantaloon their gentle limbs shall fetter— 
And still, they say, the dames obey its precept to the letter. 
A tranquil life, devoid of strife, this peaceful order leadeth, 
Unless, I ween, some cause be seen, or place that striving breedeth: 
And barrenness is not their vice, so long as youth endureth, 
Though maidenly their converse be, as downcast mien assureth. 


Or, as it is in the original,— 


Omnibus auretenus licet his nutrire capillos, 
Sed non ulterius, regula namque vetat : 
Utuntur niveis agni de corpore sumptis 
Pellibus intonsis, pallia nigra gerunt. 
He caput abscondunt omnes sub tegmine nigro, 
Sub tunicis nigris candida membra latent. 
Cingula nulla ferunt, sed nec femoralibus uti 
Consuedo fuit, nescio si modo sit. 
Nunquam rixantur, nisi cum locus exigit aut res, 
Sed neque percutiunt, sit nisi causa gravis. 
Harum sunt quedam steriles, quedam parturientes ; 
Virgineoque tamen nomine cuncta tegunt : 
Quz pastoralis baculi dotatur honore, 
Illa quidem melius fertiliusque paret. 
Vix etiam quevis sterilis reperitur in illis, 
Donec eis zxtas talia posse negat.* 


* The following unpublished epigram of this period seems to cast a general reflection 
upon the loose manners of the nuns. Perhaps the rigid virtue of the ¢cleres,;which it 
seems to presume, existed only in the mind of its writer, who may have been one of 
that order :— 

“* Versus de Clerico et Monacha. 
[Monacha.] Cum sit par nobis genus, ztas, forma duobus, 
Uret et igne pari pectora nostra Venus, 
Me tibi teque mihi genus, ztas, et decor equat, 
Cur non ergo sumus sic in amore pares? 
Clericus. § Non mihi veste places: aliis nigra vestis ametar ; 
Que nigra sunt fugio, candida semper amo, 
Monacha. J Sum sub veste nigra, niveam tamen aspice carnem 5 
Si vestem fugias, candida crura pete, 
Clericus. § Nupsisti Christo quem non offendere fas est; 
Hoc velum sponsam te probat esse Dei. 
Monacha. { Deponam velum, deponam cetera cuncta, 
Ibit et in lectum nuda puella tuum. 
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- Burnell, thus dissatisfied with all the different orders of monks, 

resolves to form a sect for himself, and the satire is wound up in 
describing an imaginary order, in which are brought together all 
the vices of the others, an idea which was often imitated by 
satirists of later times. 

Whatever be the defects of Wireker’s style, he was a bold and 
honest satirist, and feared not to attack openly the proud and 
overbearing chancellor, William, Bishop of Ely. Among the 
Cottonian manuscripts, Cleopatra, B. IL1., we have two pieces by 
our author, both addressed to the bishop of Ely: one of thei in 
Latin elegiacs, satirizing the manners of the courtiers; the other in 
prose, contra curiales et oficiales clericos, 

Cotemporary historians are loud in their declamations against 
the pride and presumption of the bishop. Descended from 
amongst the lowest order of the people, his father having in his 
native district of Beauvais in Picardy driven the plough, a serf to 
the lords of the soil, he had raised himself by his intrigues to the 
episcopal dignity, and he was appointed by the first Richard, on 
his departure for the East, chancellor and regent of England 
during his absence. In addition to his supreme power in civil 
affairs, he had craftily obtained from the pope the authority of 
legate, and he alternately supported his tyranny in his one capacity 
by his authority in the other. The clergy who dared to express 
their dissatisfaction at his oppression of their order, were put 
down by the strong hand of secular power, while those of the laity 
who murmured against his secular tyranny were placed immedi- 
ately under the ban of the Church. The king had delivered into 
his hands what William of Newbury calls the bones of his kingdom, 
the royal fortresses, with which he so held the nobles in awe, that 
none except John, the king’s brother and heir-apparent, dared for 
@ moment to dispute his orders. Their sons are described as 
‘serving him in his palace, vieing with each other im submissive 
huiility, and not even daring to look on their lordly master with- 
out his express command, under pain of stripes; and his cousins 
and nieces, born in hovels, were sought in marriage by earls and 
barons. When he appeared in public he was seldom attended 
by less than a thousand retainers; seizing every occasion of 


Clericus. & Si velo careas, tamen altera nou potes esse, 
Et mea culpa gravis non foret inde minus, 
Monacha, § Culpa quidem, sed culpa levis; tamen ista fatemur: 
oc fore peceatum, sed veniale tamen. 
Clericus. & Uxorem violare viri grave crimen habetur: 
Est gravius sponsam me violare Dei.” 


MS. Cotton. Cleop, B, ix. fol. 13, r°. 
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showing his contempt for Englishmen, he was surrounded ‘by 
bands of greedy foreign mercenaries, Frenchmen and Flemings ; 
and so eager was he of popular fame, that he imported from 
France poets and jongleurs, whom he employed in writing songs 
in his praise, and in singing them about the streets and at fest 
vals.* The writer who gives us this piece of imformation, when 
he would picture to us the avarice of the chancellor and his 
satellites, declares that their extortions had left neither a girdle 
to a man, nor a necklace to a woman; not a ring to a noble, 
and nothing of value even to a Jew. (Nec viro balteum nec fe- 
ming monile remanserat, nec annulus nobili, nec quodlibet pre- 
ciosum alicui etiam Judzo.) 

Well had it been for the chancellor had he listened to the ad- 
monitions of such men as Nigellus Wireker. ‘The chronicles of 
those times exult over the degradations which fell upon bim. 
The only opponent to his secular usurpations whom he feared 
was John: he anticipated, however, in his clerical capacity, the 
Opposition of the newly elected archbishop of York, who was 
also the king’s brother, and who had not yet arrived from the 
continent to take possession of his see, and he resolved to crush 
him before that opposition should become serious. As soon as he 
learnt that the new archbishop was ou his way to England, he 
sent a party of his mercenaries to Dover, who laid wait for him, 
plundered and dispersed his attendants, and tore the prelate from 
the altar to carry him to a prison. So unprecedented an outrage 
provoked the indignation of the nobles; a consultation was held, 
at which were present John, the archbishops of York (who had 
now been liberated in the hope of averting the storm) and Rouen 
(who had been sent by the king from Sicily to be associated with 
the bishop of Ely in the regency), and the bishops of London, Bath, 
Winchester, Norwich, Rochester, Lincoln, Hereford, St. David's, 
and Coventry, where it was resolved to depose the tyrant. The 
chanceller, who had at first prepared to try his strength with his 
opponents, on their approach sought refuge in the ‘Tower. 
Hampered here by the number of his own retainers, crowded 
into so small compass, he was soon obliged to capitulate ; and, 
after the delivery of all the royal castles and hostages for himself, 
he was allowed to retire to Dover, where he sought shelter with 
his brother-in-law, the governor of the castle. After having re- 
mained here some days he resolved to fly into France; and, 
fearing to be arrested in his attempt, he disguised himself in the 


+ “ Hic ad augmentum et famam nominis sui, mendicata carmina et rithmos adula- 
torios comparabat, de regno Francorum cantatores et joculatores allexerat, ut de eo 
. . . on . a” ° . ” + 
canerent in plateis et jam dicebatur ubique quod non erat talis in orbe.” MS. Arund. 

No, 14, 
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garb of a woman. “ Proh pudor!” exclaims the writer whom 
we have already quoted from the Arundel Manuscript, who 
has written the history of his fall, and who delights ‘in desig- 
nating him by the grammatical sign of the epicene gender, idle 
vel illa—“ proh pudor! vir factus est femina, caucellarius can- 
cellaria, sacerdos meretrix, episcopus scurra.” ‘Clotled in a long 
hyacinth-coloured gown, with a cape of the same colour, and 
a veil thrown over his head, carrying in his left band, in place of 
a maniple, a piece of linen, as though he would offer it for sale, 
and in his right a yard measure instead of the pastoral staff; he de- 
scended from the castle to the shore, where he seated himself upon 
a piece of rock on the beach, having placed a few of his most 
faithful attendants at a short distance to keep watch. He had not 
been there long before a fisherman, who, half-naked, had just 
drawn his nets from the sea, and spread them out to dry in the 
sun, approached, and mistaking the chancellor for a strumpet, 
placed his left arm around his neck, and, with the other was pro- 
ceeding to touch him much more rudely, when he discovered that 
beneath his gown he bore the dress of a man. The astonished 
fisherman was silenced by the interference of some of the bishop’s 
attendants, and the latter continued to expect anxiously the arrival 
of a vessel which might bear him away, when a woman of the place 
coming down to the water-side, was led by curiosity to examine 
the linen which he held in his hand, and demanded the price at 
which he would sell it. ‘The chancellor, entirely ignorant of the 
English tongue, was silent. ‘The woman became more urgent 
for a reply, and, being joined by another woman, their curiosity 
was raised to such a degree, that they seized his veil, lifted it from 
his head, and discovered beneath it the dark face of aman. ‘The 
two women possessed less discretion than the fisherman; a crowd 
was quickly brought together, who, in spite of the repeated 
attempts of his attendants to rescue him, dragged the chancellor 
ignominiously from the beach through the town, and finally threw 
him into a dark cellar. He was thence carried before the magis- 
trates, was recognised and imprisoned, and, only at the intercession 
of the English bishops, was at last allowed to seek refuge in 
exile. 

Although at this period it was the fashion to satirize and ridi- 
cule the monks, yet there were not wanting those who, either 
having formed an imaginary standard of the excellence of their 
profession, or perhaps forming their idea of the monkish life on the 
example of the few, were emulous of writing in their praise. The 
classic and accomplished Neckham, who died abbot of Ciren- 
cester in 1217, in his poem in praise of the monkish life, gives us 
his definition of the character of a monk in these elegant lines :— 
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‘* Non tonsura facit monachum, nec horrida vestis, 
Sed virtus animi, perpetuusque rigor : 
Mens humilis, mundi contemptus, vita pudica, 
Sanctaque sobrietas, hac faciunt monachum.” 

Neckham seems to have ever dwelt with pleasure on the remem- 
brance of the happiness of his earlier‘days, which he had spent in 
monastic retirement among the monks of St. Albans, A passage 
quoted by Leland from his poem on the praise of Divine Wisdom, 
after speaking of the “ tuta quies” which that monastery afforded, 
adds :— 

** Hic locus ztatis nostrz primordia novit, 

Annos felices letitiaque dies. 

Hic locus ingenuis pueriles imbuit annos 
Artibus, et nostre laudis origo fuit. 

Hic locus insignes magnosque creavit alumnos, 
Felix eximio martyre, gente, situ. 

Militat hic Christo, noctuque dieque labori 
Indulget sancto religiosa cohors.” 

The poems of Alexander Neckham are valuable for their allu 
sions to cotemporary usages. In the above-mentioned poem ‘oti 
the Monastic Life, of which a copy is preserved among thé 
Royal MSS. (8 A. XX.) he indulges in satire against the corrupt 
manners of the laity. He is particularly zealous in declaiming 
against the coquetry of his countrywomen, and he gives us some 
curious information on the toilet of a dame of the twelfth century. 
He blames them for painting their faces, for thinning their eve- 
brows, for unnaturally pressing their breasts into a smail com puss, 
for dyeing their black hair to render it yellow :— 

“* Hec quoque diversis sua sordibus inficit ora, 
Sed quare melior queritur arte color ? 
Arte supercilium rarescit, rursus et arte 
In minimum mammas colligit ipsa suas ; 
Arte quidem videas nigros flavescere crines ; 
Nititur ipsa suo membra movere loco. 
Sic fragili pingit totas in corpore partes, 
Ut quicquid nota est displicuisse putes.” 


Further on he gives us a strong picture of the luxurious life of 
a baron of the same period—of his state and magnificence. 
Though the whole passage is somewhat long, we think. that its 
curiosity will excuse our giving a part of it. Our readers will see 
allusions to several elegancies of life which they would hardly 
expect to have found in the twelfth century. 


“ Tlle voluptatum varia dulcedine gaudet, 
Et desideriis servit ubique suis ; 
Suntque summa putat meretrix, cocus, histrio; nullum 
His prefert, aut par estimat esse bonum. 
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Quicqaid et ad victum mare nutrit vel tenet aer, 
Queret habetque viri luxuriosa fames ; 

Et modico ventri vastus vix sufficit orbis. 
Ergo ministrorum vocibus aula fremit, 

Argentaque dapes ponuntur, Bacchus in auro, 
Et gemma infusum plorima nectar habet. 

Vestibus et facie longus nitet ordo clientum, 
Ad domini nutum turba parata levis. 

Sexus uterque canit, resonant cithareque lireque, 
Et reddunt illic organa dulce melos. 

Tandem epulis largis et pleno ventre beatus, 
Cum scortis porcus gaudia noctis habet ; 

O preclari viri virtus} O vita beata! 
Deliciis pastus cam meretrice cubat. 

Quid vestes referam, lectos, et divitis edes ? 
Nescit babere modum prodiga luxuries. 

Hinc per longa meant nitidi canalia fontes, 
Herba colambarum marmore clausa viret ; 
Fructiferumque genus tot arborum educat ortus, 

Mixtaque sanguineis alba ligustra rosis ; 
Nec viola desunt; sed et illis floris et herbe 
Et quicquid specie et quicquid odore viget. 
Nunc phaleratorum tergo vectatur equorum, 
Nunc saturum lento remige cymba vebit, 
Nunc illum effeminat sub papilionibus, et nunc 
Grata sub arboreis queritur umbra comis. 
Nunc delectatur turbis et plausibus urbis, 
Et modo privatus degere rure cupit.” 


That the satirists did not overpaint the luxurious and effemi- 
nate manners of the higher ranks during the latter part of the 
twelfth century is sufficiently proved by the evidence of cotem- 
porary historians. John of Salisbury laments much over the 

rofligate lives of the barons of his days. While the knights, 
be says, were passing their times in licentiousness, while they 
were haunting the houses of the nobles to eat and drink at their 
tables, their only military exploits were those which they created 
there in their boasting; the wild Welshman left his mountains, 
constantly invaded the Marches, and made tributary the barons 
who dwelt on the borders. “ Oh!” cries he, “ that our ladies 
were like those of the ancient Persians, that they would reproach 
the cowardice of their husbands and children as they did, and 
would drive them to the field, that the invaders might be chased 
from our borders !” 

John of Salisbury laments in his Polycraticon the evils of 
Stephen’s days, which he had just passed, when, to use the strong 
language of the Saxon annalist of the time, 


“ every rich man made his castles, and held them against the king, 
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and the land was filled with castles. Grievously they oppressed the 
miserable people of the tand with their castle-works. When the castles 
were made they filled them with devils and evil men; and then they 
seized every one who was supposed to have any property—man and 
woman—both by night and by day, and put them in prison for their 
gold and silver, and punished them with such inexpressible torments as 
none of the martyrs ever suffered. They hung them by the feet, and 
smoked them with foul smoke; and they hung them by the thumbs, or 
by the head, and hung fire to their feet. They put knotted cords about 
their heads, and twisted them till they pierced to the brains. They put 
some in dungeons, where were adders, and snakes, and toads, and so 
tormented them. Others they placed in a crucet-house, that is, in @ 
chest which was short and narrow and shallow, and they put in sharp 
stones, and pressed people in them till all their limbs were broken. In 
many of the castles were things very horrible and hateful—these were 
* sachenteges,’ that were as much as two or three men could lift; and 
they were so contrived that the man was fastened to a beam, with sharp 
iron about his throat or neck, that he could neither sit, nor lie down, nor 
sleep, but was compelled always to support that weight. Many they 
tormented with hunger: I cannot tell all the sufferings and all the 
torments which the wretched people bore during the nineteen years of 
Stephen’s reign. They laid tributes upon the towns, and when the 
wretched people had no more to give, they ravaged and burnt all the 
towns, so that you might go a long day’s journey and not find a man 
dwelling in a town, or the land tilled. Then was corn and flesh and 


cheese and butter dear.” —(Chron. Sax. a. p. 1137.) 


An isolated anecdote often pictures to us the manners and 
feelings of the time more vividly than the more general and con- 
sequently, in such cases, less definite descriptions of the chroni- 
cler. Such an anecdote is given in the curious manuscript Life 
and Miracles of St. Oswin, which we believe the Surtees Clab 
has at present in the press (MS. Cotton. Jul. A. X. fol. 26), 
Whilst Germanus was prior of ‘Tynemouth, that is, in the reigtt 
of Stephen, the fisherman of the monastery was a boy named 
Leofric. Once, at the time of the herring-fishery, he had gone 
with the fishing-boat to Scarborough. Suddenly came Ranulf, 
the famous Earl of Chester, with bis men, and, after ravaging 
the town, carried away captive many of the people he found 
there, and among the rest the fisherman Leofric. ‘They were 
all carried in chains to Malton on the eve of St. Simon and 
Jude. On their arrival the earl and his men immediately placed 
themselves at table, and prepared for a plentiful repast. Leofric 
and his companions, more pious than their persecutors, refused 
to eat meat on the eve of a fast-day. Their persecutor, enraged 
at their obstinacy, ordered fish to be placed before them. “ Eat, 
wretches,” said he, “and fill yourselves, for 1 swear by heaven 
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and all the Gods therein, that not one of you shall eat again until 
the full sum of his ransom has been payed.” And they had no 
sooner finished than he ordered them all to be stripped, gave 
their clothes to the guard, and caused them to be bound 
naked to a stake, ‘Thus they were kept fasting for a week, and 
were made to suffer an infinity of torments. Sometimes they 
were hung up by the hands to the rafter: then they were let down 
and cruelly beaten with rods, and at last each again bound to his 
stake. Amidst his torments, Leofric continued to invoke inces- 
santly the aid of his patron saint, “ Saint Oswin, help me!” 
The tyrant was warming himself at the fire, for it was severe 
weather: tired of hearing the repetition of the name of St. 
Oswin, he suddenly turned about, threw a stick which he had in 
his hand at Leofric, and ordered him to be silent, ‘“ Wretch!” 
said he, “ what is it that thou cryest? and why dost thou tease us 
with the name of this Oswin? who is he whom thou askest to 
liberate thee from me without the intervention of money? Hold 
thy tongue, and let us have no more of thy chattering, and above 
all, have a care that thou dost not disturb our sleep this night by 
thy vain clamours.” The night following, however, Leofric con- 
trived to loose himself from his bonds, and, seizing the stick 
which had been thrown at him, and taking the cloak of the stable- 
boy, who happened to be sleeping at the door, to cover his 
nakedness,* he escaped from the hands of his tormentors, and 
made all haste to reach the monastery of Tynemouth, where he 
declared to the brethren that the saint had appeared to him in 
his sleep, and had loosened him from his bonds. ‘The monks 
offered due thanks to their patron, and entered the story in the 
book of his miracles. 

By far the best Latin poet of the twelfth century was Joseph 
of Exeter (Josephus Iscanus), whom Leland characterizes as 
“tam splendidum Britanniz sidus,” and whose long and elegant 
epic on the Trojan war was first printed as a work of Cornelius 
Nepos. His patron was Baldwin, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the zealous advocate of the crusade; to him he dedi- 
cated his six books of the Trojan War, and in another poem, 


* The writer of this book, who appears to have been prior or abbot of St. Albans, on 
which Tynemouth was dependent, thought it necessary to make an apology for this 
very excusable theft. ‘* Evigilans itaque Leouuricus, et de visione lztior affectus, 
manus suas solutis vinculis liberas invenit. * * * * Et pedes acippo facillime 
extrahens, baculum in se jactum manu sumpsit, et ad quoddam ostium ex cujus trans- 
verso puer quidem equorum custos jacebet pervenit, a cujus ostio seram leviter ex- 
cuscit. Sed quia nudus erat, et frigoris asperitas abire nudum non permisit, non amor 
ropina, sed necessitas instantis fuge que a nudo exequi non potuit, dormienti puero cucul- 
lam nauticam eripuit, qua Leouuricus indutus iter arripuit ignotum, et redit celerius in 
natale solum.” 
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now supposed to be lost, entitled Antiocheis, he celebrated the 
war in which the archbishop was an actor.* The printed editions 
of the Trojan War are common enough, and it has been well 
criticised by Warton, who observes :—‘ The diction of this 
poem is generally pure, the periods round, and the numbers 
harmonious; and, on the whole, the structure of the versification 


approaches nearly to that of polished Latin poetry.” It com- 
mences thus— 


*¢ Tliadum lachrymas, concessaque Pergama fatis, 
Prelia bina ducum, bis adactam cladibus urbem 
In cineras, querimur; flemusque quod Herculis ira, 
Hesiones raptus, Helene fuga, fregerit arcem, 
Impulerit Phrygios, Danaas exciverit urbes.” 


The three last lines contain a specimen of that fantastic 
phraseology which was so fashionable in this age, wherein the 
several agents are first enumerated, their verbs afterwards given 
in the same order, then the subjects, and so on. The following 
curious example is found in a MS, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge (O, 2, 45, fol. 10), where this fancy is carried to an 
extreme which we have not often seen, and where the first, 
second, &c. words of each line, taken together, make a new series 


of hexameters, much more natural in their construction than the 
others. 


** Miles, venator, mercator, navita, princeps, 
Debellat, sequitur, redimit, percurrit, egestat, 
Praedones, lepores, merces, spumantia, mentem, 
Cuspide, fervore, numismate, flamine, rebus, 
Ferri, latrantis, tensus, venti, miserorum.” 


The style of Joseph is not, however, frequently disfigured by 
such fancies—it shows a deep and extensive knowledge of the 
classical writers. In the following address to Venus, we might 
almost suppose he had before his eyes Lucretius: 


“ Diva potens hominum, diviim imperiosa voluptas, 
Vera defim soboles, nostri Tritonis alumna, 
Alma Venus, seu te convivam Tethyos urna 
Poscit, seu nectar superim, seu forte papaver 
Elysium, flecte hec teneros ad dona jugales, 

Hos dignare favos.”—(lib. iii. v. 24.) 


In the fifth book (v. 514), adverting to the uncertainty of 


* Warton says, “ Mr. Wise, the late Radcliffe librarian, told me that a manu- 
script of the Aytrocugis was in the library of the Duke of Chandos at Canons,” 
This library has, we believe, been dispersed, but where is the book here alluded to? 
We think it by no means unlikely that a copy of the Antiocheis will one day be found. 
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human happiness, he thus elegantly compares the disappoint- 
ments which trouble our brightest dreams to the cloud which 
from time to time shadows the clearest sky—to the poison which 
is sometimes concealed under the sweetest honey: 


——_—— “ Sub sole sereno 
Nubem, sub risu lachrymas, sub melle venenum.” 


The fragment which Leland has preserved from the Antiocheis 
of Joseph, makes us mourn over the loss of a poem which would 
have been a noble monument of the classical taste of an English- 
man of the twelfth century. After speaking of the glory of 
Britain in having given birth to such men as Constantine, Bren- 
nus, &c., whose names had then been made famous by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s History, he launches into the praise of his prime 
hero, Arthur, in these elegant and vigorous lines: 








** Pelleum commendat fama tyrannum ; 
Pagina Czsareos loquitur Romana triumphos ; 
Alciden domitis attollit gloria monstris ; 

Sed nec pinetum coryli, nec sydera solem 

Equant. Annales Graios Latiosque revolve, 
Prisca parem nescit, equalem postera nullum 
Exhibitura dies. Reges supereminet omnes : 

Solus preeteritis melior, majorque futuris.” 


How different is the easy simplicity of this passage from the 
laboured heaviness with which Hauvil has alluded to the same 
subject in one of the books of his Architrenius. After speaking 
of the wanderings of ancient Brute, and of his arrival at our 
shores, he procéeds to describe the people he found there. The 
true poet sees the forms which his imagination has raised up 
distinctly and completely--he at once seizes those bolder charac- 
teristics which are necessary and sufficient to transfer what he 
sees in his own mind to the minds of his readers:—to the 
poetaster, on the contrary, every object is dim and indefinite, and, 
in his attempt to transfer to others what he really does not see 
himself, he loads his picture with useless minutiz, neglects the ne- 
céssary points, and creates but a daub. A few strokes are sufficient 
to delineate a savage—give him a raw hide for his covering, the 
wild wood for his domain, a cave for his den, and we know all; 
whereas it cost John Hauyil, in the passage to which we allude, 
some six lines of tiresome antitheses to tell us how the raw hide of 
a wild beast yielded him a coat, blood his drink, the cavern a 
home, the heath a bed, and rapine food; violence administered 
to his lust, slaughter was his spectacle, strength gave him empire, 
fury was his only courage, the spur of the moment administered 
arms, his death was the result of strife, and the bramble gave him 
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a sepulchre; all which ideas are contained and included in the 
three to which we have first alluded. We must imagine Brute’s 
first arrival at the long-hoped shore: 
“* Promissumque soli gremium monstrante Diana, 
Tncolumi census loculum ferit Albion alno. 
Hac eadem Bruto regnante Britannia nomen 
Traxit in boc tempus ; solis Titanibus illa, 
Sed paucis famulosa domus, quibus uda ferarum 
Terga dabant vestes, cruor haustus, pocula trunci, 
Antra lares, dumeta thoros, cenacula rupes, 
Preda cibos, raptus venerem, spectacula cedes, 
Imperium vires, animos furor, impetus arma, 
Mortem pugna, sepulchra rnbus ; monstrisque gemebat 
Monticolis tellus; sed eorum plurima tractus 
Pars erat occidui terror, majorque premebat 
Te furor extremum zephyri, Cornubia, limen.” 
The lines which follow will show to our Cantabrigian friends 
the quantity of the name of the Cornish giant. 
“ Hos avidum belli Corinei robur Averno 
Precipites misit ; cubitis ter quatuor altum 
Gogmagog Herculea suspendit in aera lucta, 
Antheumque suum scopulo demisit in equor.” 


The picture of Thetis, drunk with the blood of the monster 
whom her waves had received, is somewhat fantastical. 


** Potavitque dato Thetis ebria sanguine fluctus.” 


He might have intoxicated his goddess with anything rather than 
with the blood of an overgrown giaut. ‘The idea presented to us 
is too much that of the drunkenness of a pig, after a plentiful re- 
past on the fresh blood of a bullock, 

The history which had been published by Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth opened a rich storehouse of fiction for the poets who fol- | 
lowed; yet, among the Anglo-Latin poets of the twelfth century, | 
whose works have been handed down to us, Geoffry himself is the 
only one who is represented as having employed his muse upon a 
subject taken from British history. We say represented, because 
we have great scruples against the claim of Geoffry of Monmouth 
to the metrical Latin Life of Merlin, which has been published 
under his name, It contains fuller allusions to the conquest of 
Ireland, and the comparatively prosperous reign of Henry IL,, 
than the prose Latin Life by Geotiry, and than we could well 
expect from a person who is said to have died in 1154 (see Tan- | 
ner), who certainly did not live much later, and who therefore 
had only seen that reign in its commencement, and only knew the 
project of the conquest of Ireland in its embryo, The poem is 
dedicated to Robert Bishop of Lincoln, who, if Geoffry was its 


oo 
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author, could only have been Robert de Cheineto. or Querceto, 
the successor of Alexander, and who died, according to his con- 
temporary, William of Newbury, in. 1167.. The writer of the 
poem represents the Robert whom he addresses as the very pink 
of learning, the glory of bishops, unequalled in the diversity of his 
attainments— 

—_—_——_—_—-——_--——- tu corrige carmen, 

Gloria pontificum, calamos moderando, Roberte ! 

Scimus enim quia te perfudit nectare sacro 

Philosophia suo, fecitque per omnia doctum, 

Ut documenta dares, dux et preceptor in orbe.” 


It is his learning, indeed, which distinguishes him above all 
other prelates; and yet the only thing for which Robert de 
Cheineto is set down as remarkable, in the tract of Giraldus, De 
Vitis Episcoporum, which is printed in Warton’s Anglia Sacra, 
is his giving away some of the church-lands in dower to marty his 
grand-danghters (neptibus suis), not without considerable scandal 
(cum scandali nota). Itis true that, though he wasted the property 
of his church, he bought for the place some good markets and fairs. 

Alexander, the predecessor of Robert, was a man who lived in 
a style of princely magnificence, aud who built for himself, at a 
great expense, three strong castles—buildings, saith Giraldus, 
very necessary in those tumultuous times. He and his uncle, 
Roger of Salisbury, are described as the two noblest and most 
powerful of the English bishops; but their riches provoked the 
cuipidity of Stephen—they were treacherously seized, imprisoned, 
stripped of their castles and treasures, and treated with ignominy. 
Alexander was the patron, at least the friend, of Geoffry of Mon- 
motith. In the short prologue to the fourth book of his History, 
which’ consists of the Life and Prophecies of Merlin, Geoffry, 
statitig'the reasons which led him to translate those prophecies 
fron the' British tongue, and speaking of Alexander as:of a per- 
son' then dead, says—‘ but above all, it was done at the earnest 
desire of Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, a man highly distin- 
guished’ for bis devotion and prudence: there was not another 
among the clergy, or among the laity, who numbered in his 
attendance so many nobles, whom his gentle piety and benign | 
generésity had drawn to his service."* And yet if the poem of 
Merlin be the work of Geoffry, we find him there speaking slight- 
ingly of Alexander, and asking of Robert better patronage than 
he had been able to obtain from his predecessor. 


* « Maxime autem Alexander Lincolniensis episcopus, vir summe religionis et pru- 
dentiz ; non erat alter in clero sive in populo cui tot famularentur nobiles, quos ipsius 
mansueta pictas et benigna largitas in obsequium ejus alliciebat.” 
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“ Ergo meis'ceptis faveas, vatemqne tueri 
Auspicio meliore velis, quam fecerit alter 
Cai mode succedis, merito promotus honori. 
Sic etenim mores, sic vita probata, genusque, 
Utilitasque loci, clerus populusque petebant ; 
Unde modo felix Lincolnia fertur ad Astra.” 


To us it seems nearly impossible that these two passages can 
have been written by the same person. The writer of the latter 
speaks of himself as a poet (vates), and a little further on, after 
having declared that the powers of Orpheus, and Horace, and 
Virgil, would have been insufficient to celebrate duly the fame of 
Bishop: Robert, he invokes the muses, who had been in the habit 
of attending to his former calls, 


** At vos consuet# mecum cantare camene.” 


It is probable that the sole authority for attributing the poem 
to.Geofiry of Monmouth is the six paltry lines which some later 
scribbler has added to the end, and that Leland, who mentions it, 
had seen this same manuscript (at Glastonbury), and had spoken 
upon the same authority. William of Newbury, who in the pre- 
face to his History complains bitterly that Geoffry of Monmouth 
had made Arthur's little finger greater than the back of Alexander 
the: Great, and that he had exalted Merlin above Isaiah, seems to 
have known no other Life of Merlin by Geoffry than that con- 
tained in the fourth book of. his History, which is in fact a sepa~ 
ratetract. ‘The same may be said of Giraldus, who never quotes 
Merlin’s prophecies from the metrical Life of the seer. 

For our own part, we are inclined to think that the Bishop 
Robert of the poem of Merlin, is no other than Robert Grostest,. 
to whom all its eulogies will apply, and consequently that. the 

oem itself is.a work of the earlier half of the thirteenth century. 

t is. certain, which would have been a singular circumstance had 
the poem been a genuine work of so famous a man as Geoffry, 
that the only perfect manuscript of this poem was written, as ap- 
pears by internal evidence, after the year 1285, the other ex- 
emplars being merely copies of the mutilated one inserted in some 
copies of the Polychronicon, which was written in the reign of 
Edward ILI., aud which gives it as an anonymous production, 

Of the metrical Life of Merlin attributed to Geoffry, a very in- 
different edition was printed by the Roxburgh Club. We wel- 
come the appearance of an edition that will be accessible to every 
reader, because it is in many respects a curious and interesting 
poem; and though it is certainly very unequal, yet its style often 
rises much above mediocrity. It is, as might be expected, full of 
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historical allusions, many of them by no means uninteresting. 
After describing the prosperous entrance of the Normans, and 
the great power they attained by their establishment in England— 
** Indeque Neustrenses ligno trans equora vecti, 

Vultus ante suos ct vultus retro ferentes, 

Ferratis tunicis et acutis ensibus Anglos 

Acriter invadent, periment, campoque fruentur ; 

Plurima regna sibi submittent, atque domabunt 

Externas gentes per tempora donec erinus 

Circumquaque volans virus diffundet in ipsos”— 


it gives us a short but vigorous picture of the troubles which 
agitated the reigns of most of the Norman kings of the twelfth 
century. 
** Tum pax atque fides et virtus omnis abibit : 

Undique per patrias committent prelia cives ; 

Virque virum prodet : non invenietur amicus ; 

Conjuge despecta, meretrices sponsus adibit ; 

Sponsaque cui cupiet, despecto conjuge, nubet. 

Non bonor ecclestis servabitur ; ordo peribit ; 

Pontifices tune arma ferent, tune castra sequentur, 

In tellure sacra turres et moenia ponent 

Militibusque dabunt quod deberetur egenis.”” 


These latter lines will call to the memory of the reader of our 
older chronicles, amongst other stories, that of Wimund, who, 
from an obscure peasant, became, first, Monk of Furness, and 
afterwards Bishop of Man, and then, not content with his epis- 
copal dignity and power, made himself the chieftain of a band of 
robbers and pirates. With these he long overran and devastated 
with impunity the south-western parts of Scotland, until at last, 
falling by treachery into the hands of his enemies, he paid for his 
offences by the loss of his eyes and of his manhood. His spirit 
still unsubdued by misfortunes, he was heard in after-days to 
boast, that had he even but the eye of a sparrow, his enemies 
should have small cause of exultation. 

The good epoch of our early Latin writers was almost included 
in the twelfth century; yet their influence was felt far into the 
century following, though the leonines and the rhyming verses 
soon began to take the place of the more classic hexameters and 
pentameters, and the pure classic idioms and phrases were re- 
jected for the fantastic constructions of monkish invention. 
During the twelfth century we meet with constant allusions to the 
very best of the ancient Roman writers, but, after that period, we 
have every reason to think that their works were, with a few ex- 
ceptions, entirely, or almost entirely, neglected. One of the most 
remarkable examples we have seen of the barbarisms of monkish 
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Latin of, perhaps, the thirteenth century, is a poem in elegiacs ou 
the battle of Rongevaux, contained in a later manuscript (Cotton. 
Titus, A. XIX.), which M. Francisque Michel is at present print- 
ing in his edition of that fine Norman poem, the Chanson of 
Roland. 

The Anglo-Latin poets of the twelfth century were long popu- 
lar in England, and we continually find them in the manuscripts 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Chaucer has left us 
many proofs in his writings that their works were read very com- 
monly in his time: he quotes, in one instance, Nigellus Wireker— 

*¢ T have wel red in Dan Burnel the asse, 

Among his vers, how that ther was a cok, 

That, for a preestes sone, gave him a knok 

Upon his leg, while he was yonge and nice, 

He made him for to lese his benefice” — 
and a little after, he justly ridicules Geoffry de Vinesauf, the 
author of the Nova Poetria, for his affected attempt at the 
pathetic. 





Art. VII.—1. Cours d’ Histoire Moderne. Par M. Guizot. 
Histoire de la Civilization en Europe. - 1 vol. 

2. Histoire de la Civilization en France. 5 vols. Pichon and 

Didier. 1828—1830. 


Few aphorisms are so frequently quoted as “ History is 
philosophy teaching by example,” but nothing is more certain 
than the lamentable fact that much of the pretended philosophy 
deduced from history is vague and illusive, the lessons founded 
upon it sometimes uncertain, often pernicious in their tendency, 
and the examples distorted and misapplied. In Germany, 
where antiquity is studied with most zeal and perseverance, the 
results have only served, as Coleridge finely expresses it, “ like 
the stern-lights of a ship to illuminate the past;” the French, 
weary of the vague and dreamy speculations which the followers 
of Voltaire nick-named philosophy, have gone back to the 
racy and picturesque old chronicles, and while the imagination 
is delighted by striking incident and vivid description, the in- 
terruptions of reflection and comment are regarded as an im- 
pertinent intrusion, In England pure historical literature can 
scarcely be said to exist at the present moment; it has yielded for 
a season to the superior attractions of the historical novel, and 
“truth severe” has scarcely a chance of finding an admirer 
within the seas of Britain, unless “ in fairy fiction drest.” Ex. 
ceptions’ prove a rule; historical novels are produced on the. 
EE2 
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continent ; disciples of the German school of criticism may be 
found in France and England; Sharon Turner and Lingard 
have added new charms as well as new lights to our national 
annals from the old chronicles, and Millar has combined the 
ages from the overthrow of the Roman Empire to the battle of 

aterloo in a- system that deserves to be called philosophical. 
Still the characteristics of the German, French, and English 
schools of history are too strongly marked for their distinctions 
to escape the notice of the most careless. Many critics lament 
over this state of things, bewailing especially what they deem 
the neglect of history in England; we see no great cause for 
sorrow: on the contrary, we think it almost demonstrable that 
these three courses of investigation, apparently so remote, are 
really convergent, and that they “will ere long unite in the forma- 
tion of a school of history, more perfect than any the world has 
yet witnessed; and we look to the historical novel as the source 
from which, at no distant period, will be derived the union of 
accuracy with liveliness, the blending of interesting narrative 
with practical instruction, the gratification at once of the imagi- 
nation and the judgment. 

Nor is this expectation founded on desires seducing the mind 
to hope; it is, we think, fairly deducible from the nature of 
history, or rather from bumen nature, whose successive develop- 
ments it is the province of history to record. ‘The lives of kings 
and princes,—the blood spilled in battles and the ink spilled in 
treaues,—the growth, decline, and fall of empires—form the most 
striking series of facts recorded in history; but they are not the 
most important, because they are demonstrably the result of 
‘another and a different series. They are the consequences of 
political and religious institutions, of the state of industry and 

of the arts, of the social and intellectual condition of the multi- 
‘tude in any given age and nation. But there is a cause of these 
causes : institutions are not self- generated, neither are they im- 
mortal; they are habits of action derived from habits of 
thought; they are of very variable duration; we can trace the 
.progress of many from the cradle to the grave. Institutions 
are the result of intellectual progress; when opinion outgrows 
“them, their fate is sealed, and, could we accurately trace the 
progress of opinion or the succession of ideas in mankind, we 
should possess the complete explanation of the history of the 

ast. 

‘There are in fact but three historical problems: 1. ‘The outward 
form or condition of as in any given time and place, or 
through any given period; 2. The state and progress of human 
“intelligence ‘under the same circumstances; and 3. ‘The ‘‘cor- 
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respondence and connection between these two developments, 
or the mode in which the popular mind has operated in fixing 
and determining public action. The classical and fomanti¢ 
historians have almost exclusively confined themselves’ to ‘the 
first, problem; the second has been usually regarded as the 
philosophy of history ; but the principal, perhaps | we may say, 
the only, attempts hitherto made to solve the third and most 
important problem have been made by the historical novelists. 
Sir Walter Scott was the founder of a new school of literature ; 
before his day the historical novel was not to be distinguished 
from the ordinary trash of the circulating library; he was the 
first to embody the spirit of past times, to bring before us the 
costume, the habits of life, and in some degree the motives of 
action, in ages to which, in these essential particulars, we were 
utter strangers. Before the publication of Ivanhoe, it was 
scarcely suspected by any but professed antiquarians, that, in the 
reign of the Plantagenets, England contained a race of Helots, 
strangers in the land of their nativity, enslaved to foreign lords, 
who scourged them by their cruelty, plundered them “by their 
rapacity, and slandered them by their malice. Ivanhoe threw 
a new light on the national history; it showed the causes ‘of 
Jack Straws and Wat Tyler’s insurrections, and at once dissi- 
pated a host of prejudices that had distorted and perverted’ a 
most important era of our annals. Far would it be from us to 
take one leaf from the imperishable wreath that crowns the mont- 
ment of “ the great northern enchanter,” but we must not disguise 
our opinion that Sir Walter stopped short in the great revolution 
that he had the glory of commencing; nearly “perfect in his 
descriptions of institutions aud manners, he was timid in tracihg 
their effects, and scarcely ever investigated their causes. Deeply 
imbued with a respect for chivalry, that historic dream whidh 
the Dukes of Burgundy attempted to realise, he viewed the 
feudal ages through this glittering but delusive medium, alid 
pardoned the horrors of vassalage for the fancied graces “of 
knighthood. It is an old complaint that most of his histotic 
characters are gross misre presentations. « Richard “ of the tidn 
heart” and tiger disposition, a rebel to his father, a tyrant to his 
subjects, perfidious in peace, merciless in war, becomes ‘an 
amiable monarch, whose worst error is his preference of perilous 
adventure to the honours of royalty. ‘That pedantic despot, 
James I., is represented as a good-natured sovereign, with a few 
harmless eccentricities; and apologies are found even for, that 
moral monster Louis XI. Some critics have gravely ascribed 
these erroneous descriptions to political partialities ; we are per- 
suaded that Scott, in writing them, never thought of politics ; in 
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his mind the subordination of feudalism was blended with the 
beauties of chivalry; he shrunk from too closely investigating 
the object of his admiration; he sought not for the source of 
the manners he has so vividly depicted in the condition of in- 
telligence at the period, and though so far philosophical as to 
describe the struggles between institution and institution, he 
scarcely arrives at the more important contest between opinion 
and opinion. 

Three living writers, James, Grattan, and Bulwer, have en- 
tered the field left vacant by the death of Sir Walter Scott, but 
each, following the bent of his inclinations, has struck out a path 
for himself. ‘The most recent works of these writers are before 
us, and in connection with our subject require a few words of 
notice. Mr. James is scrupulously faithful in depicting costume 
and manners; his historic verity is scarcely ever impeachable, 
but his researches never go beyond secondary causes; he tries 
not to investigate the secret springs of action; the moral anatomy 
of motive has altogether escaped his attention. Hence, we think, 
arises the want of vitality in all his portraitures; the likenesses, 
the colouring, the drapery, are all excellent, but they are still 
only pictures; ‘ soul is wanting there,” and this very meritorious 
author must add to the study of forms the study of the mind 
that originated these forms, before he will arrive at the summit of 
his fame, and earn a place in distant memory, by advancing 
the progress of that branch of literature to which he has de- 
yoted much industry and much mental power. 

Grattan excels in the development of individual rather than 
national mind; one of his plots would furnish enough of intrigue 
for three ordinary novels, and he sometimes treads closely on the 
confines of improbability. But he excels in showing the nature 
of the inver mind by a few significant traits, that at once lay bare 
the latent workings both of reason and passion; there is more 
of the genuine character of Elizabeth in a few pages of Agnes de 
Mansfelt than in the whole of Kenilworth. 

Bulwer’s Rienzi, we fondly believe, must be regarded, like 
Scott's Waverley, as the first of a new class of publications ; it is 
the first historical novel in which the intellectual problem of 
history is fairly worked out. It is a genuine development of the 
great philosophic truth, “ Mind generates forms and institutions, 
and these again produce events;” the formula has only to be 
generalized, and the means are supplied for correctly tracing the 
progress of mankind. A prodigious advance has been made by one 
brave bound; an untrodden field of analysis is opened to the 

. philosophic historian, With the merits of the work asa novel we 
: shall not meddle; to others belongs the task of pointing out 
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faults of detail, imperfections of style and perhaps a lurking 
feeling of vanity; we view it as a philosophic whole, and shall 
glance only at its intellectual mechanism. A man in the 
midst of a corrupt state, by the mere force of his mind raises 
himself to rank and station, and attempts a reform, in which he 
makes the natural but fatal error of mistaking memory for hope: 
he has to work upon a tyrannical nobility and a degraded popu- 
lace; the political imtellect of the period is blind selfishness, the 
religious creed servile superstition. Such are the conditions of 
the problem ; let us see how they are worked out. Wrapped in 
blind security, the ruling party leave the reformer to mature his 
plans unheeded; they are for the time eliminated; the populace 
gains the mastery and at once proves its unfitness for freedom by 
clamouring for an individual instead of an institution. The 
death-knell of Roman liberty was rung when every man cried 
“ Long live Rienzi!” and no man “ Long live the Republic !” 
The individual mind, however upright and pure, must work upon 
a corrupt people by corrupt means; it is necessarily sullied by 
the contact, and is sure to adopt the great popular error of de- 
pending on self, rather than on the gradual working of institu- 
tions. The best revolution that this world ever saw never 
effected the tithe of the benefits that its authors expected ; disap- 
pointment prepares the way for suspicion; a new change is 
demanded to supply what the last had failed to effect; some new 
demagogue outbids the popular favourite; he is hurled to the 
dust by the hands that raised him, and his fate serves “to point 
a moral or adorn a tale.” ‘This is the history of some hundred 
revolutions, because the result is necessarily involved in the very 
conditions of the question; actions are the result of motives ; 
the direction of motive is determined by the extent of intelligence, 
and when this has been ascertained, there can be no more doubt 
of the consequences that will ensue from any given movement, 
than of daylight’s following the rising of the sun. 

The history of the world, but especially the history of Euro- 
pean civilization from the fifth to the nineteenth centuries, presents 
such a multitude of historical parallels, that it was impossible for 
any person who took a general view of the subject to avoid 
coming to the conclusion, that there are some causes operating 
on the course of human actions, as fixed and invariable as those 
by which the motions of the planets are regulated. Herder con- 
sidered that he had found them in the,external circumstances of 
nations, but, as these were infinitely varied, he denied that there 
was any general result or combination of parts, and maintained 
that each form of society arose naturally and necessarily from its 
own circumstances. The optimism of Leibnitz, and the perfecti- 
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bility of Turgot and Condorcet, were both maintained as expla- 
nations of this apparent destiny by eminent writers in Germany 
and France. Priestley in our own country strenuously maintained 
the doctrine of the necessity of actions, and» Victor Cousin 
demonstrated that the progress of social improvement is, and has 
ever been, a consequence of the progress of knowledge. © It is 
unnecessary to enter upon any examination of these ‘several 
theories, but there are two of more recent date which demand a 
more lengthened scrutiny,—those of Dr. Millar,,and:.M.°Guizot. 
Both theories were originally propounded in lectures, both are 
produced by men who have taken an active part in political life, 
and both advocate principles not very consistent with those main- 
tained by the authors outside the walls of their respective univer- 
sities. 

Dr. Millar, unfortunately for himself, has been mixed wp with 
the calamitous and embarrassing politics of Ireland. «His first 
act in public life, was the scornful rejection of ‘a disgraceful offer 
made him by Provost Hutchinson. Millar, who was.a candidate 
for fellowship, was offered by the provost the perusal of the 
questions that would be asked in a very difficult course at the 
approaching examinations, onthe condition of his voting for the 
provost’s son, the late Lord Donoughmore; ‘he spurned the bribe 
ind won the fellowship. After having been for some time 
regarded as whiggishly inclined, he adopted Mr. Burke’s views 
of the French Revolution, and became what he has since con 
tinued, a warm, and at times, perhaps an intemperate sapporter 
of ‘the Ascendency. We mention these particulars, because they 
illustrate the nature of the Doctor’s theory, whieh is based:on'a 
liberal and generous foundation, but is sometimes pressed to 
support “foregone conclusions.” It is Dr, Millar’s object to 
prove that, in the history of Europe, from the fifth century to the 
present time, there can be distinctly traced the moral government 
of Providence ordering and directing the actions of men, and the 
revolutions of nations, for a high and definite purpose. ‘* These 
events,” he says, “ appear to constitute one great drama of the 
divine government, all the parts of which are, with a strict: unity 
of ‘action, subordinate and conducive to the result.” One bene- 
ficiul consequence has resulted from his adoption of this theory; 
his work possesses a unity of subject, harmony of proportions, 
and connection of parts, that render it, not merely the best 
Modern History in our language, but the only one from which 
a student can obtain a systematic view of the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Another merit of Dr. Millar’s work is, that it necessarily 
leads to the consideration of the important historical problenr to 
which we have more than once referred,—the operation of opinion 
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upon action. It has, however, the great and obvious defect of; 
presuming that the scheme of Providence, even when confessedly 
incomplete, is cognizable by human reason; and, when the, author 
draws near the politics of the present day, we find a warping of his 
judgment by his sympathies, leading him to make the Deity the 
patron of the opinions of one party, and the enemy of another, 
It is only justice to add, that Dr. Millar bas struggled. hard 
against the tendencies of his own theory, and that he does not; 
“deal damnation round the land” with the same extravagance: 
that too frequently characterizes Providential Historians, 

Tt can scarcely be called a theory to assert that action is under 
the control of mind; it is a fact consistent with every day’s, nays 
every moment's, experience; the tracing therefore of the progress: 
of mind, as Cousin and Guizot have well observed, is not merely 
a philosophy of history, but is the very essence of history itself. 
Nor is this view of the course of events repugnant iu any wise to 
the principle on which the providential historians have based their 
theories; they, in fact, place a fourth question beyond, those 
which we stated as the problems that history has to solve. The 
moot points in our view are, Ist, the events: 2d, the institutions 
that produced the events; and 3d, the opinion or state of itellegs 
tual knowledge that generated the institution, They superaddy 
why did God allow such an opinion to prevail at such a period 4 
It is an ultima questio, and our answer is a confession of utter 
ignorance,—the Finite cannot comprehend the Infinite. It is 
remarkabie that most of the providential historians jump over the 
third term of our series,—the progress of intelligence; it/ is, with 
Millar a merely incidental cause, and Schlegel : banishes it, alton 
gether. Guizot, on the contrary, makes the succession of popular 
combined with individual opinions the basis of all, true histerye 
Now a very simple, and fortunately a very notorious fact dlemonq 
strates the truth of Guizot’s* theory: where there is no intelle 
tual progress of the many there is no history; the. literature! 
India, rich in sublime poetry and abstruse metaphysical specula~ 
tion, contains no record of events, because there institutions,,ase 
stereotype and forms invariable; because there, ascending a,step 
higher in the analysis, mind is motionless. When the Saracens 
entered on a career of mental improvement and moral advance+ 
ment as rapid almost as their conquests, the first resultjof thet 
intellectual progress, and the most decisive proof of its:extent, 
was the publication of a countles number of historical treatiseé. 
Every province, every city, nay, every village, of the Moorish 


mot 


* Gnuizot did not invent the theory ; it was broached’ long before he was born, bat 
itmay be called his, as he is now its most influential advo¢ate. — 
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empire in Spain had its annalist; not only heroes and saints, but 
remarkable camels and horses had their biographers, and events 
as unimportant as a lord mayor’s visit to Oxford found chroni- 
clers, But when the Turks succeeded to the Moslem empire, 
mental progress ceased, and history ceased with it. ‘These facts, 
whose number it would be very easy to increase, teach so strongly 
the lesson that the succession of events depends upon the suc- 
‘cession of ideas, that we need not add any other proofs of a pro- 
position, whose truth indeed has never been questioned. 

This view of history is not inconsistent with any providential 
theory, except perhaps Schlegel’s, whose philosophy of history 
has been recently translated. In his view immobility is perfec~ 
tion, and progress the great evil of mankind. In his anxiety to 
establish absolutism in religion and politics, “ the system of faith 
and love” as he calls it, the mental thraldom of Hindustan, appears 
the very completion of the social system. To enter into any 
examination of the metaphysical subtleties with which this theory 
is supported, would be a mere waste of time; it is the old so- 
phistry of the papacy and the empire long since practically 
refuted by the Reformation and some dozen of revolutions. On 
the contrary, Dr. Millar’s theory may very well follow the intel- 
lectual view of history, because in no way can Providence be 
conceived more efficiently operating, than in guiding and direct- 
ing the development of mind. In tracing the progress of civili- 
zation, M. Guizot dwells very strongly on a distinction which 
has been too much neglected by former writers, but whose im- 
portance he greatly overrates; he draws a strong line of demar- 
cation between civilization improving the social system and civili- 
zation perfecting the individual mind; he gives two examples 
illnstrating the difference, both of which are lable to very serious 
objections: 

“Take Rome in the best times of the republic, after the second Punic 
war, at the moment of its greatest virtues, when it was marching to 
universal dominion, and its social system was evidently progressive, 
Again, take Rome under the reign of Augustus, the epoch of the com- 
mencemont of its decay, where at least the progressive movement of 
society was arrested and bad principles were approaching the day of their 
triumph. ‘There is no one, notwithstanding, who does not think and 
say that the Rome of Augustus was more civilized than the Rome of 
Fabricius and Cincinnatus.” 


To say nothing of the obvious blunder of bringing Fabricius 
and Cincinnatus down to the close of the second Punic war, it is 
now notorious to every school-boy that the Roman republic was 
a mere mockery of freedom; that the social system under the 
grinding oligarchy of the Patricians was ten thousand times worse 
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than it was under Nero and Caligula; and that the worst tyrants 
that ever disgraced the empire, though they sported with the lives 
of the degenerate nobles, ventured not to revive the aristocratic 
oppression of the plebeians. Domitian alone, as a kind of variety 
in despotism, sported with the ives of the commons: 


Et periit, postquam cerdonibus esse timendus 
Coeperat. Hoe nocuit Lamiarum cede madenti.” 


His first fact fails to support the lecturer’s inference ; let us see 
whether he is more fortunate with the second. 


* Let us transport ourselves to another age and clime; let us take 
France during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: it is evident 
that in a social point of view, both with regard to the sum and distribu- 
tion of happiness among the individuals of the community, France was 
during these centuries inferior to some other countries of Europe,—for 
instance, to Holland and England. 1 believe that in Holland and Eng- 
land social activity was greater, increased more rapidly, and distributed 
its fruits more equally than in France. Nevertheless, interrogate the 
common sense of mankind; it will tell you that France of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was the most civilized country of 
Europe.” 

Common sense will tell him no such thing; it will reply that 
France halted in its progress to bring into form and shape the 
more brilliant elements of civilization that had been accumulated ; 
it beat out all its gold into leaf, exchanging solid strength for 
feeble splendour, and it imposed conventional counterfeits upon 
itself and others for good coin. But in sound, determinate, and 
measurable advancement of individual mind, what pretensions has 
it to compare with the country of Bacon, of Milton, of Locke, 
and of Newton? All that is conventional must perish; the gild- 
ing soon rubs off and shows the dross belaw; “ prettyishness,” to 
use an expressive word coined by a critical cotemporary, is ‘the 
mark of emasculate refinement, despised half an hour after it is 
admired. That France produced many great men in these cen- 
turies no one will deny, but they were great—not in consequence 
of these conventional trammels, but in spite of them, and they 
were great—in proportion to their exertions to break their gilded 
chains. 

The earnestness with which M. Guizot labours to sever social 
and intellectual progress is characteristic of a school of dogmatic 
politicians that has many followers in every part of Europe. It 
is their great object to underrate social improvement, and to ex- 
aggerate the importance of securing leisure for individual ad- 
vancement : according to their notions, the movement of the mass 
retards the movement of the individual; a separate sphere of 
action is required for each, and the latter, being the «ore impor- 
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tant, should engage the most earnest attention... The principal 
advantage of this theory is, that it furnishes.a metaphysical, or in 
plain, terms, an unintelligible excuse, for any checks or restraints 
that it may please a minister to devise,—for cold indifference or 
secret hostility to popular struggles abroad, and for any conceiv- 
able, course of policy at home. ‘There is one test of the soundness 
of his theory which the lecturer did not venture to use; in no one 
of his historical courses has he tried the advance of civilization by 
the progress of individual mind, but invariably uses social ad- 
vancement as the distinguishing characteristic. The distinction 
is always kept in the back ground to be used as a body of reserve, 
for overturning, when necessary, any of the positions he had esta- 
blished by reason, which interest might subsequently render it 
hecessary to controvert. 
-, The most striking characteristic of modern civilization is its 
yariety; in all the ancient systems there was one dominant prin- 
ciple which excluded every other, and this was equally the case 
whether the system was stationary like that of Egypt and India, 
or progressive like that of Greece and Rome. » Guizot justly 
attributes this variety to the circumstances under which the system 
first acquired consistency, and the diversity of the elements from 
which it was formed. In tracing these elements we shall not, like 
M. Guizot, confine ourselves to the institutions, and forms, but 
shall, as. far as possible, endeavour to exhibit the opinions on 
which these institutions were founded. 

| It is.a great mistake to suppose that there was no civil liberty 
under the Roman emperors: there never was a period when mu- 
nicipal liberty was more respected; the empire was in fact an 
aggregate of free cities or petty republics, subjected to what was 
called Roman Majesty, which alone gave them unity and centrali- 
zation, But this notion of unity was infinitely weaker thau that 
of civic jealousy ; every man felt that he belonged to his own city, 
not that he formed part of a vast empire: to be sure the citizens 
of Marseilles, Carthage, and Byzantium were called by the com- 
mon name of Romans, but they held this to be a mere title of 
dignity; their affections were limited by their municipality. It 
followed from this, that the empire had no national army; the 
soldiers, whether natives of Italy or the provinces, or hired barba- 
rians, fought for their commanders, not for their country. In the 
municipalities there was generally a respect for law and the rights 
of property, and this sentiment survived the overthrow of the in- 
stitutions.. A desire of corporate security and a vague notion of 
an imperial majesty, an absolute and sacred power vested in an in- 
dividual, were the bequest of ancient times to the middle ages. 
Christianity, or rather reverence for the Church, was the most 
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powerfully formative opinion of modern civilization, and here it'is 
especially necessary to distinguish between the institution and the 
ideas on which it was founded. The antiquities of clerical orgas 
nization need not now be investigated ; it is sufficient to'say, that 
the Christian Church, before it was established by Constantine; 
had a fixed system of government with a due subordination’ of 
parts, and that, when Christianity became the established religion 
of the empire, the clergy at the same moment became am or- 
ganized and recognized political body. In the decay of municipal 
institutions, the bishops and priests succeeded to the influence of 
the civic magistrates, not by usurpation, but by the sheer pressure 
of circumstances, possessing the additional advantages of irre 
sponsibility, for their offices were deemed sacred and inalienable: 
The opinion on which the Christian Church im the fifth centary 
was based, and the opinion which entered into the formation of 
the social system, was not simply, indeed was scarcely at all, a 
mere belief in the truths of Christianity; it was rather a profound 
reverence for ecclesiastical power, amounting almost to a direct 
anxiety for a theocratic government. There was a struggle’ for 
supremacy between submission to temporal and spiritual power 
in the human mind long before the controversy was mooted ' be+ 
tween popes and emperors. , 
We have mentioned the elements that united the system’ of the 
dark ages to the ancient system and those which constituted the 
individuality of that period ; it now remains to find the principles 
that connect these ages with modern times ; and these are’ to be 
found in the restless energies, the personal independence, and the 
warlike or rather sanguinary spirit of the Germanic tribes. These 
elements were combined in very various proportions m the diffé- 
rent countries of Europe, and hence arose a great diversity of in- 
stitutions, and this diversity continually increased as each was ‘fél- 
lowed out to practical results, until it almost seemed a perversita 
of theory to assign to Europe a common system of civilization, ' The 
farther we trace back institutions, however, the more manifest do 
we find the identity of elements, and the more minutely we’ €¥#- 
mine the state of Europe in the dark ages, the more clearly’We 
shall see these three great elements—the reminiscences of ancient 
civilization, the theocratic tendency generated during the peridd, 
aud the onward movement of semi-barbarous restlessness—someé- 
times antagonizing and sometimes combining, but always working 
out a progress of intelligence. 
From the fifth to the ninth century, the barbarian elements’ 6f 
force and violent movement were predominant, because horde 
followed horde, as wave follows wave, and one race of conquerors 
had scarcely established itself in a country whén it was' forced-to 
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make room for another. But amid all these changes and convul- 
sions the Church remained firm and unshaken ; like a gallant ves- 
sel in a stormy ocean it rode proudly over the billows, and, though 
it sometimes bowed before a sudden burst of the tempest, it in- 
stantly rose again in all its pride and all its security. To this 
permanence in ecclesiastical organization we attribute the forma~ 
tion of an opinion, which has exercised a very powerful influence 
in the European social system—the idea of legitimacy. M. Guizot 
strenuously contends that legitimacy has always been part and 
parcel of the notion of government, and to a certain extent he is 
undoubtedly right. But the legitimacy of modern Europe is a 
far more comprehensive, definite, and moral opinion than that 
which entered loosely inte the elements of Grecian and Roman 
civilization, and than that which can be traced in the social systems 
of Asia. It ascribes a divine sanction not to one institution but 
to all; it attributes a sacred right to monarchies, aristocracies, and 
democracies; to episcopacy, presbyterianism, and congregationa- 
lism ; and it claims respect for every established form, not merely, 
as M. Guizot seems to imagine, in right of its antiquity, but be- 
cause the rectitude, the justice, and the virtue, of the form is 
asserted to be proved by the experience of ages. The Church 
was the first permanent establishment of modern Europe; for four 
centuries it alone maintained the struggles against barbarism; it 
preserved the memory of municipal freedom and Roman majesty 
in temporal government, and actually established the system in 
spiritual affairs; and, by working on ignorance, superstition, and 
barbarity, by means too closely adapted to the materials of the 
Operation, it obtained a mastery over the energies of the northern 
tribes and not unfrequently the guidance and direction of their 
movements. Such a power was legitimated not merely by its 
continuance but by its usefulness, and from the Charch, temporal 
authority was almost at the outset forced to borrow its sanctions 
and derive its legitimacy. 

From this examination it follows that the legitimacy in the 
European social system is a reasonable opinion, and so far is it 
from being a conclusive argument against discussion, that it 
seems actually to challenge investigation and court inquiry. M. 
Guizot stops short at this inference; he agrees with us in resolv- 
ing legitimacy into its simpler elements, ‘but he claims, in some 
degree, an unreasoning confidence for the compound notion, 
which confessedly belongs not to any of its parts. But this is not 
the only instance of his shrinking from following out his own 
principles to their consequences. We must exclude, from 
the list of formative causes, the influence of great men, on 
which M. Guizot lays extraordinary stress. A great man is a 
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result, and not a cause; he is created, if we may so speak, by 
the spirit of the age which he embodies and represents. But on 


this subject we cannot do better than quote the words of Victor 
Cousin: 


** A great man, whatever may be the kind of his greatness, whatever 
the epoch of the world in which he makes his appearance, comes to 
represent an idea, such an idea, and not any other idea, at the precise 
time when that idea is worth representing, and neither before it nor 
after it; consequently he appears when he ought to appear, and he dis- 
appears when nothing is left for him to do: he is born and he dies in 
due season. When nothing great is to be done, the existence of a great 
man is impossible. In fact, what is a great man? He is the repre+ 
sentative of a power not his own; for all power merely individual is 
pitiful, and no man yields to another man; he yields only to the repre- 
sentative of a general power, When, therefore, no such general power 
exists, or when it exists no longer; when it fails or falls into decay, what 
strength can its representative possess ? Hence also no human power can 
cause a great man to be born or die before his hour is come; it cannot 
be displayed, it can neither be advanced nor put back, for he existed only 
because he had his work to do, and he exists no more, only because 
nothing is left for him to do, and to wish to continue his existence would 
be to wish to continue a part which has been acted to the end and ex+ 
hausted. A soldier who had seated himself upon a throne was once 
told : ‘ Sire, the education of your son should be watched over with great 
attention ; be must be educated so that he may replace you,’ ‘ Replace 
me ?’ answered he, ‘ I could not replace myself ; J am the child of circum- 
stances.’ The same man was deeply sensible that the power which anj- 
mated him was not bis own ; that it was lent him for a specific purpose, 
and until a certain hour, the approach of which he could neither hasten 
nor retard. It is said that he was somewhat given to fatalism. You 
will remark that all great men have been more or less fatalists; the 
error is in the form, not at the foundation of the thought. They feel 
that, in fact, they do not exist on their own account; they possess 
the consciousness of an immense power; and, being unable to ascribe 
the honour of it to themselves, they refer it to a higher power, which 
uses them as instruments in accordance with its own ends, Not only 
are great men given to fatalism, they are also addicted to superstitions 
peculiar to themselves. Recollect Wallenstein and his astrologer. Hence 
also it comes to pass that great men, who in action show decision and an 
admirable ardour, often hesitate and slumber before they are roused to 
action ; the sentiment of necessity, the evidence of their mission, must 
strike them forcibly ; they seem to feel that until then they should act 
only as individuals, and that their power is not present with them.” 


This important truth is of the utmost value in our present in- 
quiry; it shows us a certain means of solving the intellectual 
problem of a revolution, by a simple analysis of its principles 
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collected ‘and represented in one individual mind. Bulwer has 
felt and acted upon this trath in his’ Rienzi; he has given us the 
mental history of a revolution by faithfully portraying the mind 
of its author; and, though perhaps the metaphysical formula 
established by Cousin was never brought under his notice, it is 
certain that the novelist has mastered the science of the philoso- 
pher. '« When we pass from the period when the elements of Eu- 
ropean civilization were in ferment and straggle to that in 
which they began to assume permanence and definite organiza- 
tion, we find ourselves in presence of two great men,—Charle- 
magne. and Alfred. ‘The dominant idea of Charlemagne,” 
says Guizot, “ was a design to civilize his people.” This also is 
the:opimion of Mr. James, who published a biography of Charle- 
magne about two years ago; but we think that no such abstract 
idea as civilization entered into the head of the Teutonic sove- 
reign ; he designed simply to give the state the advantages of the 
security arising from legitimacy and subordination which was al- 
ready possessed by the Church. In his capitularies we find 
spiritual and temporal regulations strangely blended ; his wars in 
the north were directed as much against the paganism as the 
power of the Saxons, and in the south he professed to fight 
equally against the ambition and the creed of the Mussulmans. 
In his age, law, order, and intelligence had no sure support but 
religioir; the popular opinion identified ecclesiastical influence 
with all that society enjoyed or hoped for; and Charlemagne, who 
represented that opinion, strove by every means to increase the 
moral power of the Church, and to idduld the imperial rule after 
the’ model’ of the papal government. But the ecclesiastical 
organization, though complete in all its parts, was defective in the 
limitation of the powers possessed by the djfferent orders, and 
thes\empire “Was, in -consequence, a complicated piece of 
machinery, with some of its parts working independently and some 
direetly’ counteracting others. Even the primary idea of unity 
was bat loosely fixed in the mind of the founder, as appears 
from his having divided bis dominions between his children. 
Even'in the reign of Charlemagne traces may be found of a new 
element appearing in the social system of Europe,—the idea of 
national unity as distinguished from imperial. He had united be- 
neath his sceptre men differing in language, habits and interests, 
separated by natural frontiers, bound into separate communities 
by ‘seas,) mountains, and rivers, ‘These inconsistent notions of 
unity could only be reconciled by the establishment of some 
species of federation; but an old element of society, the love of 
persoriat independence, which the Germanic tribes still preserved, 
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hindered this federation from becoming an orderly government; it 
generated the feudal system, with all ats complicated relations of 
vassalage and sovereignty, 

It is needless to describe feudality, or point out its inherent 
tyranny and injustice; but that it was necessary in its age is 
indisputably proved by its universal adoption in every European 
country nearly at the same time. The first consequence of the 
systém was a transfer of the influence of the towns to the country, 
and the almost total extinction of municipal iustitutions, the last 
relic of ancient civilization. It was apparently a retrograda-~ 
tion to auarchy; it was subyersive of all social security and 
happiness; but it fostered the growth of individual prowess 
The chivalrous virtues, such as they were, sprung from feudalism ; 
the chivalrous literature, by which these virtues were exaggerated 
and the accompanying vices concealed, was the child of. the 
same parent, and for many centuries has thrown a bright veil 
over the horrors of its origin, 

Feudalism was the worst foe to social order, because it was 
equally opposed to the sovereignty of the monarch and. the 
liberty of the people. Could it have held its position, Europe 
must have sunk into barbarism; but it had to oppose a. powerful 
principle,—the influence of the Church, In the eleventh century 
the Papacy fought the battle of freedom and civilization, 

It was under the pressure of the feudal system that the 
organization of the papacy was completed and defined; there is 
no part of the Romish creed, not one of the Romish institutions,» 
that was not of the utmost importance in the great struggle it had. 
to maintain; and of the doctrines and practices on which the 
nineteenth century passes just sentence of condemnation, there. 
is scarcely one that could have been spared seven hundred, 
years ago without imminent peril to the great cause of human 
civilization and social happiness. By its numerous gradations’ of 
rank, the Church of the middle ages linked itself to every class 
of society ; its bishops were the companions of princes; its priests 
claimed reverence in the baronial hall; its preaching friars and.; 
monks brought consolation to the cottage of. the suffering 
peasant, When the distinction of caste was rigidly established 
in every other form of social life, the Church scarcely knew any 
aristocracy but that of talent; once received into holy orders, 
the serf lost all traces of his bondage; he was not merely raised 
to an equality with his former lord, but he might aspire to 
dignities that cast those of temporal princes into the shade, 
It is quite absurd to ascribe the influence possessed by the 
Romish Church in any ignorant age and country to obtuseness 
of intellect or hardness of heart; wherever political government 
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improved, the power of the clergy diminished, and wherever at 
the present day a priestly order can be found invested with 
exorbitant power, we may be assured that there is something 
rotten in the political constitution. Some thousands of babblers 
throughout Europe have yet to learn that the relation between 
landlord and tenant may be made as pernicious as that between 
suzerain and vassal, and that in such case the clergy of the poor, 
whether Catholic priests or Protestant paterins, will possess a 
power over the populace paramount to that of the lords of the 
soil; a power that opposition will rivet, and anything like perse- 
cution render resistless. ‘The influence of priests and demagogues, 
who in modern Europe have, for the most part, taken somewhat 
of a priestly character, rests upon the popular opinion that there 
is some substantial wrong against which they are the only persons 
able or willing to find a remedy; should an efficient remedy 
come from any other source, the mfluence of the popular favour- 
ites would depart, and the ordained or unordained agitator 
would have to exclaim, ‘‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone.” 

Before we pass sentence on an institution, we should examine 
the opinion on which it is founded; and before we judge of the 
opinion we should know the circumstances by which it was 
engendered. The public opinion of Europe in the eleventh 
century was represented by a truly great man, Hildebrand, or, as 
he was called after his accession to the chair of St. Peter, 
Gregory VII. It has been the fashion to describe this prelate as 
a species of moral monster, the enemy of all improvement. There 
is no doubt that a pope possessing any thing like his influence, 
who would propose, and strive to enforce, the same measures in 
the nineteenth century that Gregory did in the eleventh, might 
justly be regarded as one of the worst despots that ever existed, 
and furthermore as one of the most blundering tyrants that ever 
disgraced humanity; there is just as little, indeed rather less 
doubt, that in his own age, every one of these measures counter- 
acted some evil principle, and helped to work out an antagonizing 
principle of civilization. 

Gregory VII. was a Reformer as well as Luther; he used 
despotic means, but there were no others at his disposal ; he was 
nearly in the ecclesiastical world what Charlemagne and Peter the 
Great have been in the political : he wished to reform the Church 
and by means of the Church to reform civil society, to introduce 
into both more morality, justice, and order ; he did not live to see 
the triumph of his’ principles, but he prepared the way for the 
rule of his successors. 

The theory of Hildebrand’s system was beautiful ; it apparently 
based supreme power upon intelligence, and concentrated both 
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in the Church. Its error now appears sufficiently glaring; we 
know well that there are other modes for the mind developing. 
itself than the study of theology; but in the eleventh century this 
was scarcely suspected, and never was there greater surprise 
than was felt by prelates and professors, when they first dis- 
covered that there was a rivalry between scholastic divinity and 
philosophy. The struggle became an open war between St. 
Bernard, the champion of orthodoxy, and Abelard, the advocate of 
free investigation. ‘This warfare continued to agitate the few, 
long before it produced any effect on the many ; the connection 
between freedom of opinion and freedom of institutions remained 
undiscovered for centuries, and during a very long period they 
were actually opposed to each other. 

While the feudal system and the Church were maintaining a 
fierce contest for supremacy, a third element of civilization began 
to be developed,—the liberty of the commons. When the feudal 
nobles of the country seized the power which had for a time re- 
mained with the cities, the inhabitants cf the towns for the most 
part became subject to potent suzerains, without quite losing the 
forms of their ancient consitutions. The oppressions, the maraud- 
ing expeditions, and the profligate robberies of the nobility, led 
gradually to the formation of associations for mutual defence, in 
which many men of high rank joined, who had been driven from 
their estates or who dreaded such a fate from more powerful 
neighbours. During the eleventh and part of the twelfth century, 
there was a long and desultory war between the cities of France and 
Germany and the aristocracy; in England a combination of for- 
tunate circumstances rendered the struggle between the communes 
and the seigneurs less violent and protracted ; in both countries the 
wars were terminated by treaties of peace, for such must. the 
charters of incorporation granted to cities and boroughs be con- 
sidered. 

We must run rapidly over the age of the Crusades, because the 
examination of their causes, progress, and consequences, would 
require more space than we can afford to this entire article. Et 
will be sufficient to indicate as their moral cause religious fanati- 
cism, as their social cause the restlessness of the feudal nobility, 
their love of adventure, glory, and plunder ; and as the most im- 
portant event of their progress, the gradual increase of royal 
power. Two of their consequences must also be mentioned,—- 
greater liberality of opinion and a tendency to centralization in 
government. 

The historians of the first crusade speak of the Mussulmans 
as a species of ferocious beasts, that it is the duty of mankind to 
exterminate ; but long before the close of these wars we find a 
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great change im the descriptions given of the Asiatics and their 
teligion., A.great step was made, when it was discovered that 
virtues could exist in the followers of a rival creed, that men who 
did not adopt the orthodox forms or doctrines might be respected 
as. enemies and even regarded as allies. Simple as this lesson 
appears, there have been sad proofs that it has not even yet been 
thoroughly learned in Europe : we occasionally hear bigotry, the 
same in all ages, churches, and nations, clamorously demanding 
the persecution of heretics on the one hand aud papists on the 
other. 

The spirit of centralization was manifested not merely in the 
extension of royal power, but also in the aggrandizement of the 
great fiefs. England was saved from this result by the civil wars 
between the houses of York and Lancaster, which proved ruinous 
to most of the ancient families, but in France the great fiefs were 
the rivals of the monarchy, and the modern system of civilization, 
the establishment of government and people with definite relations, 
could not be completed until the element of royalty received its 
fall development. 
> Royalty has been too important an element in the civilization 
of the world, to be dismissed with a cursory examination ; its 
universality in every quarter of the globe and in every stage of 
Society seems to connect it with some essential principle of our 


nature. M. Guizot’s description of royalty is too just to be 
pmitted : 


'4“©There is no doubt that the force of royalty, the moral power that is 
its ttué principle, resides not in the mere personal will of the individual 
who for the moment is king ; there is no doubt that nations, in accepting 
the! institution and philosophers in defending the system, have never 
believed and have never wished to accept the empire of individual will, 
which is essentially narrow, arbitrary, ignorant, and capricious. 

_»: ‘Royalty is indeed a very different thing from individual will, though 
always .presented under that form. It is the personification of the 
sovereignty of right ; of a will essentially reasonable, enlightened, just, 
impartial, superior to all individual wills, and having therefore a claim 


to govern them. Such is the sense of royalty in the minds of nations, 
and ‘such the cause of their adhesion.” 


5 Feudalism, ecclesiastical power, communal freedom, and 
royalty, were elements separately developed ; they were opposed or 
allied. to each other in different states and at different times; all 
four had the attribute of legitimacy, and on the arrangement of 
their several pretensions the nature of the social system depended. 
When the great struggle commenced, feudalism however had been 
shorn of its strength; the theocracy of Rome stood forward as 
the great. opponent of royalty and freedom. True, it sometimes 
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allied itself with one to weaken the other, but im such:cases it 
seemed to dread victory as much as defeat—for it was the natural 
enemy of both principles. The opinion on which ‘the strength 
of the theocracy was founded had been produced by circumstances 
which vanished, one after another, during the age of the crusades; 
and the opinion itself had consequently lost its vital power, -that 
1s, 1t ceased to be a motive of action. One of the most difficult 
things for some politicians to learn is the difference betweenva 
dogma that rests on otiose assent, and a dogma that rests oh 
living faith; we constantly see some wise persons evoking 
“spirits from the vasty deep,” striving to raise a -popilar 
movement by spell-words, whose potency was resistless, in 
the last century, but which are now “ sounding brass anda 
tinkling cymbal.” Charles X. appealed to the reminiscences of 
Saint | tae and Henri Quatre, and was astonished to find that 
he roused not a single soul. About half a century ago the cryof 
“No popery” almost laid London in ashes; it might now -be 
raised with no other result, than a laugh at the folly of those who 
strive to conjure with such a charm. Such was the mistake made 
by the Papacy, when it entered on its great war with people:and 
kings, when Boniface VIII. issued his manifestoes, fulminated 
bulls and excommunications, and found that he was only laughed 
at for his pains. The trident with which he hoped to move Jand 
aud sea, proved to be only a broken pitchfork, that wounded 
his own hands, But the Papacy soon recognized its bluaders 
thenceforth it began to act on the defensive, and in the fifteenth 
century we find it seeking an alliance with royalty, whose friends 
ship could only be purchased by sacrifices of power, and; lending 
its aid to crush freedom of opinion, and freedom of institution, 
between which the popes were the first to discover the: intimate 
connection. Supported by the church, royalty rapidly won sus 
premacy over the feudal aristocracy, and, in a great part of Europe, 
over the municipalities ; it was still further aided by the growth ‘of 
diplomacy, which acquired strengthjwhen the permanence ‘of 
governments and of states gave an individuality to European nations, 
The necessity of unity of purpose and secrecy of design, in di- 
plomatic transactions, was favourable to the increase of royal 
power; all the external relations of a people were found to’ be 
most efficiently regulated by its monarch, and an age in which 
these relations were necessarily complicated and uncertain, the 
age of their infancy and early development, seemed destined to 
give absolute power to every king in Europe. Even in England, 
the Tudors were all but despotic ; the succeeding dynasty could 
not see that this despotism was founded only on fleeting opitiions; 
the Stuarts appealed to the old dead dogma and were vanquished 
by the living faith of a new opinion. 
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Scarcely recovered from its unfortunate war against royalty, 
the Papacy engaged in a second and more fatal struggle; 
misled as before by a belief that a dead opinion was a living 
doctrine. ‘The implicit veneration for the Church in the sixth 
century was owing mainly to its exclusive possession of intel- 
ligence, but in the sixteenth century it had not only lost this 
monopoly, but had sunk into comparative mental imbecility. 
Of all the great inventions in science, there is scarcely one to 
which the aristocracy of the Church can establish a claim, and 
those made by the inferior clergy, whether regular or secular, 
were discouraged and even persecuted by the superior ecclesi- 
astics. The human mind had made vast progress without the 
aid and almost in despite of the Church, and yet the Papacy 
claimed the same iron rule over opinion as when learning and 
science were not to be found beyond the precincts of a cloister. 
Every body felt the inconvenience, no one distinctly perceived its 
nature; and a general belief of the necessity of Papal reform 
was the consequence. The efforts for reform were made within 
and without the Church, unfortunately in opposition to each other, 
and thus the popes triumphed over both: the council of Con- 
stance, bent on reform of one kind, burned John Huss for attempt- 
ing reform of another kind; the bishops had yet to learn the weak- 
ness of any aristocracy, spiritual or temporal, whose power is 
not supported by the people. Destitute of that support, the 
eouncils of Constance and Basle were dissolved without exciting 
any commotions, and the popes rejoiced in a victory a thousand 
times worse than a defeat. ‘The Reformation has been attri< 
buted by its friends and enemies to every cause but the right and 
obvious one,—the struggle of the human mind towards freedom 
of thought. True, the Reformers and their immediate suc- 
cessors denied to others the freedom they claimed for themselves, 
but it is not less true that, in every Protestant country, the current 
of opinion flowed steadily onward to establishing, not merely the 
toleration, but the absolute right of private judgment. 

~ Martin Luther was the representative of the democratic spirit 
of the Reformation; there seems to be among friends and ene- 
ties a ‘marked dislike to grappling with the character of this 
remarkable man, and his true biography remains yet to be written. 
Judging only from his own works, his character seems to be one 
that ‘‘ he who runs may read ;” he was acoarse vulgar-minded man, 
endowed with strong common sense, and a thorough contempt 
for every thing that is commonly called “ humbug,” in which he 
jucluded the rules of conventional morality, rules in every age of 
mankind devised rather for cloaking vice than encouraging 
virtue. Many of his actions appear like a bravado to the public 
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opinion of his age ; for instance, his marriage with a nun and 
his sanction of polygamy; but it is doubtful whether a man of 
inferior energies, less uncompromising boldness, and, it must 
be added, less impudence, could have fought the battle, which it 
was the glory of Luther to maintain, It is utterly absurd to 
canonize him as a saint, and still more so to condemn him as 
the worst of sinners. Luther was the great man of his age, the. 
faithful representative of all its wisdom and all its folly ; to inquire 
whether in every part of his arduous struggle, and in every action 
of his harassed life, he preserved the methodical rules devised 
by society, is scarcely less absurd than to ask, was a general 
dressed in the fashion when he led his army to battle, or a suc- 
cessful prime minister skilled in the etiquette of a ball-room. 
Luther’s character is stamped on the history and literature of his 
country, and even Catholic Germany acknowledges its obligations 
to the great reformer. 

The unity of the progress of European civilization was in some 
degree broken, when the different states began to assume a per- 
manent organization; it was altogether destroyed by the pro- 
gress of the Reformation. There was not only a broad line of 
demarcation between the states that adopted a reformed and an 
unreformed church, but there was a great difference between the 
states in which the Reformation was favoured by the crown or 
forced by the people. It is unnecessary to classify these varieties ; 
there was but one of them influential in the progress of civiliza- 
tion, the reformed church of England, and to that we shall for a 
brief space direct our attention. 

M. Guizot seems greatly to underrate the importance of the 
reformation in England. He goes indeed so far as to say of the 
British hierarchy, 


“‘ Tt was, every whit, as full of abuses as the church of Rome, and 
infinitely more servile. . . . . . The religious revolution was not 
accomplished in England as on the continent ; it was the work of the 
kings themselves. There is no doubt thatthe genius of reform might 
have formerly existed, and even efforts been made to forward it, and that 
probably these principles would not have been tardy in showing them- 
selves, But Henry VIII. took the leadership; power became revo- 
lutionary. The result, at least in the beginning, was that, as a redress 
of abuses and ecclesiastical tyranny, as an emancipation of the human 
mind, English reform was far less complete than continental. It was 
suited, naturally enough, to the interest of its immediate authors. 
Royalty and episcopacy, maintained in its full strength, divided between 
them, at once, the wealth and the power won as spoil from the van- 
a papacy. The consequences soon made themselves perceptible. 

t was said that the reform was completed, while the greater part of 
the motives that made it desirable still subsisted in their full strength. 
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It. re-appeared ina popular form ; it claimed from the bishops what it 
had claimed from the Romish Church; it accused them of being so 
many popes,, Every time that the general fortunes of the religious 
revolution were compromised, every time that it. was necessary to 
struggle ageinst the ancient Church, all the portions of the reformed 
party rallied roui.d the same standard, and made common cause against 
the common enemy; but, when the danger was past, the internal 
struggle reco:.imenced ; popular reform renewed its attack upon royal 
and aristocratic reform, denounced its abuses, complained of its pe 
demanded tle fulfilment of its promises, and declared that it had repro 
duced the arbitrary power it had dethroned.” 


It is unnecessary to show how greatly this portraiture ‘of the 
English Church is exaggerated, though we grant it may be a 
question whether England gained or lost by the government 
taking the initiative in reform. Whether it had done so or not, 
however, the secondary struggle could scarcely have been avoided ; 
for the Reformation was a revolution whose scope and purpose 
were not comprehended by its authors, and even at this day 
are misapprehended by its most strenuous advocates. The 
reformers battled for freedom of opinion, and were themselves 
the greatest enemies of that freedom. The burning of Servetus 
‘iw Geneva, the persecution of Anabaptists in Germany, of 
‘‘Arminians in Holland, of Puritans in England, of Prelatists im 
Scotland, and of Papists in every Protestant country, threw a 
suspicion on the motives of the Reformers, which rendered 
their cause frequently unpopular. ‘They felt the inconsistency, 
and they attempted to excuse it by shuffling evasions, by 

, monstrous fictions, or by an impudent assumption of the infal- 
ibility which they had condemned in the Church of Rome. Hence 
, there is an appearance of meanness, trickery, and selfishness, in 
‘the early history of the Reformation, which it. is utterly absurd 
to deny, because it is utterly impossible to conceal. The cause 
1s sufficiently obvious; the new institutions were far behind the 
‘new opinions on which they were founded, and this—through no 
“criminality in the authors, but arising from the fact that religious 
Opinion had made a violent progress, while political opinion re- 
mained stationary: freedom of thought was oue element of popu- 
tar belief, absolutism in government was another ; the institutions 
“were necessarily compounded of these heterogeneous elements, 
‘and they were consequently satisfactory neither to kings, priests, 
‘nor people. Kings contended for complete ecclesiastical supre- 
macy, the clergy for the independence of the Church, the people 
‘for a, want which they felt without comprehending,—liberty of 
thought. 
~~“Phis age, in which modern bigotry and intolerance of every 
sect and party have ever soughtexcuses for persecution, is, when 
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closely examined, the period of history that teaches most forcibly 
the doctrines of toleration in their widest sense. ‘The great men 
of the Reformation, whether its advocates or its opponents, were 
inconsistent, were guilty of compromises at the seeming cost of 
their integrity,—were haughty, violent, and overbearing, because 
the opinions that they represented had every one of these defects. 
Shall we then transfer the blame from individuals to the age? 
Alas! even this poor consolation is denied to our charitable judg- 
ment by the philosophy of history, for thus it pronounces the 
immutable sentence of truth. 

** An age is not responsible for what it is, nor for what it thinks; 
one age is necessarily produced by another, one opinion by another 
opinion. And if we accuse that other age or that other opinion, we 
shall find them too innocent of what they have been, and consequently 
of what they have produced. So that those who are passionately 
addicted to accusation must run from age to age in search of the guilty ; 
they will at length luckily pounce upon the first man, who will throw 
the blame of his opinions upon his own proper nature—poor human 
nature ! the true source of all the evil, because, being feeble, it perceives 
only a portion of the truth; and because, being proud, it is ever ready 
to boast that it possesses the truth absolute and complete. Thus the 
accusation falls to the ground for want of a culprit; there is nobody,to 
burn, nobody even to hate ;—a circumstance extremely inconvenient 
for your good sort of people. It remains either to embrace toleration-or 
continue in absurdity. In this embarrassing dilemma, a multitude will 
choose the latter, for reason before passion is like self-possession before 
death, a matter that even the greatest minds find it difficult to 
preserve.”"* aon ae 

At the close of the sixteenth century England was the most 
important political power in Europe ; and during the whole of 
the seventeenth century the fortunes of civilization were bound 
up with its revolutions. No portion of our history is more un- 
fortunately circumstanced than that of the Stuart dynasty; our 
language does not possess a single line upon the subject in which 
the perversion of party spirit is not manifest; and this'is much 
aggravated by a disturbing cause, connected with the most angry 
politics of the last half century, the participation of Ireland in 
the civil war. The causes of the Irish civil war were various 
and complicated, as may easily be believed, when we reflect that 
four armies were contending at the same time, and that even in 
these four parties there were subdivisions of passion and interest. 
The events were, of course, peculiarly liable to misrepreseutation, 
and that they were misrepresented is evident from the fact that 
the circumstances of this strange contest furnished at the same 


- * Jouffroy; Mélanges Philosophiques, p.30. 
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moment an excuse for persecuting Popery m Britain and Protest- 
antism on the Continent. In order to remove this disturbing 
cause, we shall briefly glance at the motives of the four great 
parties in Ireland, and then resume our investigation. 

The spirit of colonization introduced by the discovery of 
America perverted the moral judgment of every colonizing coun- 
try. No man thought thatthe natives had a right to their land ; 
individuals and companies obtained large grants of ground to 
which neither they nor the bestower had the shadow of aclaim. 
The notion of supremacy over discoveries led to the notion of 
supremacy over dependencies. Ireland was supposed to owe 
allegiance to the people rather than to the king of England, and 
in the general hatred of Popery it was no difficult matter to class 
Irish papists and American savages in the same category. The 
feudal law of forfeiture stripped an English nobleman of his 
estate, but an Irish chieftain had no estate, the land was the 
property of the clan, consequently the application of the law of 
forfeiture in Ireland was an iniquitous punishment of the innocent. 
When James I. seized on the greater part of Ulster and granted 
it to Englishmen and Scotchmen, the British nation, influenced by 
the colonial spirit and the law of forfeiture, saw not and could not 
see the monstrous injustice of the act. This, we think, is a suffici- 
ent vindication of the character of Protestantism, which the 
writers of France, Italy, and Austria m the eighteenth century 
branded with the stigma of naturally leading men and nations to 
robbery. 

The Irish, driven from their fields to hills and mountains, panted 
eagerly for revenge ; but their leaders were too cautious to move ; 
a new combination for robbery was formed; the king threatened 
to attack the patents by which the old settlers held their estates; 
the English Piciais of Commons voted that it would not tolerate 
popery, and had some priests hanged as a proof that this was no 
empty menace. In the midst of the confusion, Scotland broke 
out into rebellion, and won an independent national church from 
the king: the Irish made the same effort; in the north the set- 
tlers were butchered by those into whose lands they were intruded: 
the Puritans retaliated whenever they could find an opportunity. 
Both parties extravagantly, we may say absurdly, exaggerate the 
extent of the massacres perpetrated by their opponents; but it is 
certain that the Catholic Lords of the Pale every where protected 
the lives of the Protestant settlers; and thus, we think, on the other 
hand, a vindication of popery, from having prompted the mas- 
sacre. The native Irish sought the supremacy of the Romish 
‘€hurch, and the expulsion of the English; the Lords of the Pate 
demanded only toleration and security of property: hence, by the 
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continental writers, they were identified with the enemies of the 
Papal power and Irish independence; while in England they 
were classed with the Irish natives in the general category of 
Papists. 

The supporters of English rule were strenuous advocates for 
the extension of the colonial system, not as many writers of the 
present day insist from mere avaricious motives, but because the 
colonial system was sanctioned by the opinion of their age, and 
was believed essential to the support of British supremacy. But 
the English party was divided into the partisans of the king and 

arliament; the former, comprehending the Protestant nobility of 
Sued wished to save the Lords of the Pale, not from any love 
of abstract justice, not from any principle of toleration, but simply 
from a dread of puritanic violence, and a preference of ancient 
families to the low-born speculators who would succeed them, 
were their estates converted into plantations. The Puritans 
alone had a straightforward course of policy; their object was to 
overthrow the Romish Church, and extend the colonial system : 
they marched steadily onward while the rest were wrangling and 
disputing: they accomplished their object, and would be wholly 
free from blame, if they had not unluckily sought a better tenure 
for the fruits of their success than the right of conquest. When 
peace gave the victors leisure to reflect, they strove to prove that 
their possessions were sanctioned by justice. The dispossessed 
Irish, who had fled to the continent, on the other hand, filled 
Europe with complaints of the barbarous iniquity with which they 
had been treated; and both have bequeathed to us such a mass of 
calumnies, fabrications, and misrepresentations, that the histories 
of the Irish war, written by rival partisans, have no more resem 
blance than the annals of England and Japau. A dispassionate 
examination of the period would, we are assured, exonerate all 
the parties from the charges of prepense malice; but this cannot 
be attempted while the consequences of the convulsion are work- 
ing in the politics of the present day: when men’s minds are 
heated by controversy, they may bear to be told that they are not 
absolutely in the right, but they will not endure to hear that their 
adversaries are not absolutely in the wrong. 

Having removed the disturbing force, we can find little diffi. 
culty in recognizing the elements of the revolutionary movements 
im England during the seventeenth century. When the court 
patronized the doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance, 
there can be little doubt that the absolutism of monarchy was a 
favourite doctrine in the regal circle: the alliances between the 
English Church and the prince, and between the Scottish Church 
and the people, oly partially obscure the design of the clergy im 
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both, to. assert. their independence of. temporal power; and. the 
tendency of the people towards freedom was more definite in 
Haglend than in any other European-country, 

_, We use the. word. definite to mark a distinction between the 
people.of this island and. the continent—between Englishmen 
and all other Europeans—that is very strongly. marked, and yet is 
very seldom noticed, In every other country where an institution 
has outgrown the opinion on. which it is founded, the efforts are 
uniformly. directed to the subversion of the institution, and the 
establishment of something wholly new imits place, In England, 
on the contrary, the effort always has been to modify the old in- 
stitution so as to accommodate it to the change of opinion. 
Great advantages have resulted from this national characteristic; 
the most decisive of all advantages, indeed, belongs to it—that is, 
success: a popular movement to a definite and attainable object 
can scarcely fail of success, especially when it appears obvious to 
common sense that in such a struggle the reformers are the cou- 
servatives, and their opponents the destructives. On the con- 
trary, every reform contemplated in France, Germany, Spain and 
Italy, proposed the utter destruction of existing institutions, and 
the adoption of some new and untried theory. These reforms 
haye wholly failed, or have only succeeded at the expense of a 
yast amount of misery, which the ancient government, with all its 
faults and crimes, could scarcely have exceeded. Tous it appears 
evident, from the very first elements of the philosophy of history, 
that is, the philosophy of human nature, that the successful career 
of English improvement is owing to the very circumstance which 
foreigners have urged against us a national reproach—the limited 
nature of our political views, and the distrust with which specu- 
lative:schemes of improvement are regarded. . This follows. from 
the. very nature. of civil society. Every institution is founded in 
6pinion, and the simple fact of its existence proves that a portion 
of the opinion on which it was based still endures, ‘The old 
opinion then is conciliated by preserving the form of the insti- 
tution, and the new-growing opinion not wounded, for it is the 
child of the old, and therefore habituated to the form, though it 
sees the necessity of and enforces a change in the substance. 
This characteristic of Englishmen is strikingly manifested in the 
contrast between the histories of the English and French repub- 
Jics: in England the whole current of popular favour was in 
favour of the conservation of old institutions; in France the newest 
theory was always the most highly valued. That the English in 
consequence. lost many good measures is very certain—we may 
instance Cromwell’s plan of parliamentary representation, which 
anticipated the unions of Scotland aud Lreland—but we are per- 
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suaded that the country has gained: immense advantages by the 
conciliation of opinions, and the avoidance ‘of the clash between 
rival theories. When M. Guizot declares the British constitution 
to be an incomprehensible chaos, meaning that the relative powers 
of it are not fixed and definite, he objects to what is really its 
best claim to respect—its inberent elasticity, and power of pre 
ing itself without violent change to the onwatd flow of public 
opinion. His reproach falls harmless on the constitution, but'it 
is a just satire on British politicians, who pretend that the con- 
stitation is something fixed and immutable. The greatest and 
the worst change that could be made in that constitution would 
be to declare it incapable of change; a nation must be mad when 
it requires a strait-waistcoat. In the fifth number of ‘this 
journal, we fully reviewed M. Guizot’s account of the struggle 
between the British nation and the Stuart dynasty from 1641 to 
1688. His views of this period in his Lectures do not differ 
materially from those which he has already published in his His- 
tory, and it is therefore unnecessary to go again over the same 
ground. We shall only notice that he does not sufficiently show 
how the British love of existing institutions operated as a power- 
ful check on the three contending elements—monarchy, prelacy, 
and a popular tendency to freedom; that he does not at all notice 
Ireland as a disturbing cause; and that he omits to examine thé 
causes why the English aristocracy was utterly inoperative in the 
war of 1641, and almost solely operative in the revolution’ of 
1688. We think also that he deals too harshly with the character 
of James L1., who was a weak rather than a bad man: ‘He bé2 
lieved the opinions of passive obedience and non-resistanicé wheil 
they were believed by nobody else; even the very court chaplains, 
who' preached these doctrines so glibly, were active in their dig- 
obedience, and strenuous in their resistance, when James; relyitig 
on their professions, ventured to attack the Church. °° 
A disturbing force in the whole course of European civilization, 
whose influence has never yet been properly estimated, was th 
order of the Jesuits. Unity of purpose and completeness 6 
organization gave that celebrated body possession of power, but 
it was a power they could not use without ruin. Their design 
was to restore the theocracy as planned by Hildebrand. Sich a 
project ran counter to every opinion in Europe, and the Jesuits 
held power as a soldier does an overloaded musket—he cannot 
use it without danger to himself and his companions.’ “Th 
Jesuits tried the experiment: in England they ruined ‘the king, 
in Spain they destroyed the people; and, having thus overthrown 
their allies, they ended by destroying themselves. “eas 
The seventeenth centuty, towards’ its’ close; beheld France, 
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uhder Louis XIV., at the head of Europe, absolute monarchy 
through his exertions absorbing the other elements of civilization, 
and the despotism of a king crushing at the same instant Pro- 
testant liberty and Papal power. The war maintained by Wil- 
liam and Anne against France, nominally for the independence of 
states, was really for the liberty of the European people; and its 
consequences were greater in the interior development of mind 
than in the external regulation of frontiers and barriers. ‘The re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes was excused by Louis and his 
authorised defenders by the parallel treatment of the Catholics in 
ireland. “Without comparing the severity or injustice of these 
cases, it must be observed that the Irish confiscations had been 
the result of a long and complicated system of policy, and that 
the Act of Settlement, with all its miquity, was about the best, 
perhaps the only, arrangement that circumstances rendered possi- 
ble. On the other hand, there was an appearance of wantonness 
in the persecution of the French Protestants; there was no appa- 
rent cause for the sudden attack on peaceful subjects. Yet that 
attack was as necessarily the result of opinion as the Irish con- 
fiscations: absolute monarchy could not become a predominant 
element while independence of will was in anywise permitted; 
political slavery and religious liberty cannot co-exist. 

Never did absolute power triumph more completely than in the 
zenith of this reign; it had successful generals, skilful diplomatists, 
able financiers, and a devoted people. The opinion in its favour 
was the strongest possible, but the opinion was never embodied 
in an institution ; it struck no root in the soil, and it died for want 
of nutriment. M. Guizot very justly says, 


“ Under the reign of Louis XIV. institutions were wanting to power as 
well as to liberty. Nothing in France at this epoch guaranteed the 
country against the illegitimate action of the government, nor the go- 
vernment against the inevitable action of time. Thus the government 
was accelerating its own decay. It was not Louis alone that grew old 
and feeble towards the close of his reign, but absolute power altogether. 
Pure monarchy was as much worn out in 1712 as the monarch himself.” 

Freedom of thought became the predominant element in the 
eighteenth century, but at first with a tendency to purely abstract 
speculation; the antagonizing elements of temporal government 
and spiritual authority, seeing this speculation so remote from 
‘action, scarcely tried to restrain it. ‘Thus, become “a chartered 
libertine,” the spirit of examination dashed over all barriers, cast 
‘away every restraint, respected nothing, spared nothing. M. 
Guizot declares— 


** I should be embarrassed to tell what were the external facts that the 
‘human mind respected, or to whose influence it submitted; it hated or 
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despised the whole social state; it began to consider itself as a species of 
creator; institutions, opinions, manners, society, and map ‘himself, wall 
were to be re-modelled, and human reason undertook the enterprize.” 


This wildness of thought finally embodied itself in wildness of 
action; we need not write the history of the French revolution, 
we need not portray opinion succeeding to opinion, nor institu- 
tion to institution, nor the bloodshed produced by these struggles 
and vicissitudes ; we shall only say, that civilization gained more 
advantages in this contest than in any other that had taken place 
between its elementary principles, and that the eighteenth century 
is that to which future ages will be most largely mdebted for the 
furtherance of social happiness. It completed the great moral 
lesson of modern history, that the predominance of any single 
element of European civilization leads to certain abuse and certain 
ruin. Feudalism, ecclesiastical power, royalty, and finally, human 
reason have successively enjoyed absolute supremacy, have become 

tyrannical, and have been torn down from their “ pride of place,” 
The moral is ably stated by our author.” 


“Tt is the duty, and it will be, I trust, the peculiar merit of our time 
to recognize that every power, whether intellectual or temporal, whether 
it belongs to governments or to the people, to philosophers or to minis- 
ters, whether exercised in one cause or in another, that every human 
power, I say, carries within itself an inherent evil, a principle of weak- 
ness and abuse which must assign it a limit. It is only the general 
liberty of all rights, all interests, and all opinions, the free manifestation 
of all their forces their legal co-existence ; it is this system only that 
can restrain each force and each power within its legitimate limits, and 
hinder it from usurping the rights of others; in one word, free exami- 
nation should really subsist, and for the profit of all.” 


The recent restrictions on the French press are a strange com- 
ment on this eloquent conclusion! Alas, that the statesman 
should so soon forget his own lessons. 

We have gone rapidly over this specimen of what may be called 
intellectual history, because we think that it opens to us a refu 
from the passion and prejudice which party zeal has introduced 
into most of our histories, and we think that the tendency of the 
recent historical novels is to fix our attention more on the mental 
development than the physical struggles of revolutions. We are 
glad to hail the approaching change ; an investigation of mind en- 
forces a calm dispassionate tone of inquiry ; it banishes prejudices 
in favour of institutions, misrepresentations of events and partiali- 
ties for heroes; it concentrates the lessons of experience, and 
throws their collected light equally on the science of action and 
the science of thought. 

Not its least recommendation is that such a mode of examining 
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history irresistibly compels us to the study of original authorities ; 
while the- French are tracing the ae of history in treatises 
that may-almost be termed scientific, this apparent love of specu- 
lative views has proved that it is also pre-eminently practical. by ex- 
citing an ardent love for the old chronicles and ancient records of 
France. In the close of a long article, it would be out of place 
to dwell on the philosophic value, as well as the antiquarian in- 
terest, of national collections. But there is one topic of too 
immediate importance to be omitted, the fate of a great historical 
collection, which may be iretrievably lost unless some vigorous 
effort is made for its preservation ;—we mean the Mackenzie col- 
lection of documents connected with India. To the kindness of 
one intimately acquainted with its nature and value, we are 
indebted for the following statement of its extent and importance— 


** When we reflect that we have for a long course of years held a so- 
vereign sway over the southern peninsula of India, and that we are still 
unacquainted with the religious, moral and political history of this.vast 
extent of territory up to, the period of its coming into our possession ; 
we must conclude, that a want of such a knowledge has been too often 
experienced, and we should fear, if not to the loss and dishonour of the 
governing, to the injury and perhaps ruin of the governed. The Mac- 
kenzie collection appears to have been the result of an able and indefati- 

.research, carried on through a period of no less than five-and- 
twenty years,—that the colonel’s views were directed almost exclusively 
to it during this long period, and, as he has himself expressed in a letter 
to his friend in England, it was his intention to come hither and arrange 
the whole of his vast aecumulations for the purpose of compiling a bis- 
tory of the South of India, or, at least, of reducing them to such a form 
as would readily admit of this work being performed by another hand. 
Colenel Mackenzie's death took place soon after, in 1821, and the Indian 
government, sensible of the value of the muterials he had collected, 
bought them of his. widow for the sum of 10,000/. From the time of 
the colonel’s death up to the present, a period of no less than fourteen 
years, no use has been made of this collection, and but for the catalogue 
of ‘it, published by professor Wilson, its existence might still remain as 
little-known to the Eu n world as it has hitherto been. Why it 
should have been so long shut up we are at a loss to imagine. The price 

id for it—the many flattering encouragements bestowed on Colonel 
Mackenaie during his life time by the highest authorities, for his able 
and successful endeavours in this research—the urgent necessity of a 
knowledge such as the development of this collection promised to afford ; 
seemed forcibly to call for a procedure the very opposite of that which 


was adopted. We can easily imagine the difficulty of finding a person 
competent to the task of unfolding and applying to any good purpose 
the materials of which this collection is composed, from its being in a 
variety of languages peculiar to the south of India, and from the parti- 
cular turn of thought and expression, which a devotion to this research 
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for so long a period may have given to the colonel’s productions, but'a 
letter addressed to the mney at the India House, which has lately been 
ublished, deprives us even of these means to unravel the. 
rom this letter it would seem that every facility is now for 
making this collection available, but that the desire to have it so made is 
still wanting.—If there ever was a period when the knowledge of the 
people of India was necessary to us, it must be so at the present, from the 
greater intercourse we are now likely to have with them, consequent on the 
late acts of the legislature, permitting Europeans permanently to reside ffi 
that country, and if this collection can afford any such knowledge, may 
we not ask, and with justice, why it is kept back? We are well as< 
sured, that it contains information of much interest to the lovers of 
literature and to the lovers of science, and we trust that such a valuable 
possession may not be lost to the world by negligence or false economy,” 
Here we must conclude; the matter and the mind of history 
have not as yet received all the attention they merit in England ; 
the History of the Middle Ages, at once the most instructive and 
delightful to youth, is still banished from our schools, though we 
gladly see that an effort is about to be made for its introduction; 
but we think that an era of improvement has commenced, and 
that history will be cultivated by our countrymen as zealously as 
it is now by the French and Germans, and that, while it increases. 
in quantity, it will also be improved in quality, by substituting the, 
calm spirit of philosophy for turbulent party zeal and the dis 
torting spirit of faction. 


CREEL OER REY STR RR, ‘4 


Art.VIL1.—Norden’s Mythologi, eller Sindbilled-Sprog, historish= 
poetisk udviklet og oplyst, af Nik, Fred. Sev. Grundtvig, Praest. 
(Mythology of the North, or Symbol-language, historico-poetia 
cally developed and illustrated, by N. F. S. Grundtvig, Priests) 
8vo. Kiobenhavn, 1832. 


Parson Grunprvic is one of the most independent, one of the 
boldest, and often one of the most original, thinkers that we have 
lately met with; and we must preface our brief account of his 
last work with a few-words concerning himself. ‘This Davish 
ecclesiastic began his career, we are told, as a rationalist-theo- 
logian, (in plain English, we conceive, simply a dissenter); but 
whilst still very young he not only conformed to the established 
church, but became an ardent champion of the most rigid Lu- 
theran orthodoxy. Nor does the slightest suspicion of impure 
motives appear to have been produced by a change of opinions 
necessarily fraught with worldly advantage to the convert, since 
he is said to be so peculiarly distinguished for Christian rectitude 
in every relation of life, that even those who most censure his 
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violence, in controversy, both literary and religious, are satisfied 
that his zeal is sincere, and his conduct regulated by conscientious 
conviction. After various battles with the grey goose-quill, with 
which we have no concern, he, some eight or nine years since, 
attacked the orthodoxy of the Professor of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, with a virulence that produced a law-suit 
and a judicial condemnation of Grundtvig, who, in consequence, 
requested permission to resign his benefice, and announced an 
intention of abandoning even his literary labours, In this last 
intention, however, he has not persevered, 

Grundtvig’s chief studies, in addition to those appropriate to 
his sacred calling, which he never neglected, have been the An- 
tiquities and History of the. North. ‘These he has discussed in 
prose and sung in verse; he has given his countrymen excellent, 
though perhaps somewhat too popular, Danish versions of Saxo 
Grammaticus’ss Danish, and Snorro Sturleson’s Norwegian His- 
tories; he has translated the Anglo-Saxon poem of Beowulf, 
wt edited with so much philological talent and industry by 

r. J. Kemble,).and he engaged in the editing of Anglo-Saxon 
MSS.. in London :, an enterprise which however has, we believe, 
since passed into other hands. 

We. now proceed to the Mythology of the North, which first 
introduced this writer to our acquaintance, and which abundantly 
exemplifies the qualities we have ascribed to him. This book, 
for the most part written in a tone of bitter and sarcastic satire, 
under the guise of pleasantry, that we by no means anticipated 
in an inquiry. into Scandinavian Mythology, appears to have 
two or three principal objects besides the aforesaid inquiry ; 
one, the vituperation and degradation of all books whatsoever, of 
pen and ink, and other implements of authorship, as well as of 
the silly and conceited authors who employ such things, and the 
establishment of the decided supremacy of speech, or “ the 
winged word ;” a second, the utter reprobation of the Latin lan- 
guage, and of every thing, whether literature, politics, or ethics, 
belonging to the Remans, whom he seldom mentions unless as 
the robber-nation, Some of the like reprobation, but in a far 
milder tone and degree, he extends to the Germans, whose chief 
offence, as far as we can gather, is their great propensity to book- 
making. Another object is the establishment of the vast supe- 
riority over all others of the only two ancient nations who were 
really and poetically creative, to wit, the Greeks and the Scan- 
dinavians, whose remains in literature and the arts, whose history, 
institutions, religion, and philosophy, are therefore alone worth 
studying, and possess moreover this great, and, we suspect, main 
recommendation, that the languages through and in which they 
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are to be studied, Greek and Norse, may, rejecting our vile prac- 
tice of consulting grammars, lexicons, &c., be in great measure ace 
quired, as we learn our mother tongue, through the living Romaic 
and Icelandic. But these are mere accessory or adjective objects. 
Proceed we to the grand substantive purpose of the book, namely, 
the overthrow of the most received opinions concerning the rise 
and nature of false religions, or rather perhaps of idolatry. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the favourite theory upon 
this subject is, that all idolatry is merely allegorized astronomy, 
the mythological fables, or Myths, as the Germans call them, 
being allegorical accounts or celebrations of the changes of the 
seasons, of the varying length of the days and nights, of the a 
pearances of the heavens, &c. &c. Now this notion Grundtvig 
rejects with a vehemence of indignant ridicule, which, to minds 
unacquainted with his profound and zealous piety, really might 
recal the regrets expressed by some impassioned German anti- 
quaries for the supplanting of national creeds by cosmopolite 
Christianity. But fear not, gentle reader; the Lutheran ex-pastor 
of Copenhagen is no disguised worshipper of Odin and Thor, 
still less of Zeus and Ares. He is a sincere and earnest Christian, 
although anxious, in his love for fair Hellas and the lofty North, 
to raise the estimate of the human kind in those regions, by 
showing an imaginative and intellectual elevation in their: re- 
spective religions. He considers those religions as allegories, 
differing from his predecessors only as to the subject allegorized ; 
and we must confess that to northern and} poetical minds there is 
sumething captivating in his theory, even if it be not sound. He 
conceives Mythology to be an historico-poetical allegory of man 
himself in the individual and the aggregate; a fanciful repre- 
sentation of the struggle between his animal appetites and human 
affections, between the selfish and social principle, briefly between 
mind and matter, and of the contrast between the death of the 
individual and the continuance of the species—all this being 
done in Greece more in a philosophical and municipal or political, 
in Scandinavia more in a warlike, spirit. 

But we must let our author explain his own notions. Here 
are some general views applied to Greece. 


‘‘ To ascertain in history the course of human development, we must 
reckon in masses, colossally, so that a little more or less may make no 
difference. For who can doubt that, proportionably,* the whole of An- 
tiquity was the age of Imagination, the Middle Ages of Feeling, and these 
Modern Times of Understanding or Reflection. And accordingly, is not 
the literature of antiquity the most poetical, that of the Middle Ages 


* The Italics are Grundtvig’s, not ours. 
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the most ‘historical, [the especial connexion between feeling and history 
we confess our inability to discern,] and that of modern times the most 
ilosophical? Let us compare with this the experience of every-day 
ife; we sball there, in like manner, find that, proportionably, imag:- 
nation ever prevails in youth, feeling in manhood, and understanding in 
old age. And since every given nation can be only a union of indi- 
viduals, and a portion of the human race, we know before-hand that 
each must in fact have run the same course, although want of information, 
‘or peculiarly intricate circumstances, may make the traces fainter in 
some cases than in others. 
» “Meanwhile, had those who in modern times undertook to explain an- 
tiquity, possessed a scientific spirit, they would have kept for the last the 
two artificial nations, (the Israelites and Romans,) and have devoted 
their whole attention to the Greeks, as the only one of the natural 
nations of antiquity, which is known through its whole period of deve- 
lopment, or the five hundred years from Solon to Christ and Augustus ; 
and it would then have been quickly perceived that, relatively, all the 
time before Solon belongs to the domain of imagination, that feeling 
governed the interval between him and Alexander, and understanding 
prevailed subsequently, such as it was with its Alexandrian library and 
corresponding academy. It could then never have occurred to any ex- 
pounder of the Greek Myths, which, far older than the hoary Homer, 
atose out of the darkest depths of imagination’s reign, to fancy an Alex- 
andrian philosopher, tearing a leaf out of his picture-book wherein to 
‘wrap up a match or a sausage-skewer, presenting it, carefully sealed up, 
>to the old Greeks, as a heaven-descended booth with a God inside, by 
whose presence they might be at once frightened and somewhat elevated 
above reality; since even such an allegory was, as far as I know, too 
great a stretch for the imagination of any Alexandrian philosopher.” 


We will now turn from Grundtvig’s strange and not peculiarly 
agreeable style of satire to what is more fancifully pleasing, his 
exposition of a Greek Myth, which may probably be to most 
readers more interesting than his views of Scandinavian allegory. 


** Chronos* was a son of Uranos and Ge, and, when he was deposed, 
his three well-known sons shared amongst themselves the whole world, 
the earth, which they seem to have forgotten, excepted: Zeus taking 
heaven, Poseidon the Sea, and Pluto or Aides the realm of Shades, 
which we Nortberns call Hell, meaning thereby not heat but cold. Nay 
-s\herein Pluto seems to have been in some sort of our mind, for he re- 
solved to share his cold empty exaltation with a warm beauty, and his 
choice fell upon the lovely Persephone, daughter of Zeus and Demeter. 
Opinions differ as to the mode in which he gained possession of this 
majestic Queen of the Shades, but so far all the ancients agree, that 
—Plato surprised her, in her innocence, while gathering lilies, and that 

she wept bitterly when carried off, although borne away in a golden car. 
“At her mother’s request she was permitted to visit earth, perhaps even 





* Our Dane of course rejects the Latin forms of the names of the Gods, though these 
are the most familiar. 
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Olympus, every spring and summer, and became, by Zeus in the form 
of a serpent, mother to Zagreus, otherwise called Bacchus.; *)..*, .*, 

**T will now impart to the reader in confidence my.uotion of what may 
have so’ inspired the old poets in favour of the Chronides, that,, with 
extravagant liberality, they bestotved upon them more than they themi- 
selves had to dispose of, the whole world aad divine honours, 

“ Methinks I can see the Myth-Smith, an old blind ‘Thamyris; .* as 
as he started up in the circle of listeners, and painted with clear calm 
inspiration how wonderfully, how mournfully and affectingly, yet: how 
beautifully, the Divine is mirrored in the Mortal; sang that the golden 
days of Chronos could be but few, that neither the eagle’s flight in. the 
clouds, nor the sudden vicissitudes upon life’s billowy sea endure long, 
that uneasy is the entrance into Reflection’s mighty, still, gloomy, cold 
Realin of Shades, where nevertheless is the residence of Divinity, where 
the noble are crowned by that beauty to whom Zephyr and Spring 
secretly gave existence that she might be the Muse of Autumn. * * 
The Chronides are the geuii of buman life. * * * Herewith agree 
all the names, from Chronos (temporalness), to Zagreus (refreshment 
or recreation). No wonder that it is Zeus who deposes Chronos, seizes 
upon heaven, becomes the father of gods and heroes, with the thander- 
bolt for his weapon, and the eagle for his bird ; for so it is with Imagi- 
nation, the Genius of Youth! ‘That the ocean was to the Greeks the 
symbol of feeling we see, amongst other evidences, from its being the 
parent of both Achilles and Aphrodite ; and so in truth it is to usin 
tempest and in calm; but, as the manifold shadowings in feeling could 
not escape the observation of the Greeks, the stormy passion that .re- 
duces all other feelings to silence was deified in Poseidon, as his name 
and his history indicate.* Finally, Pluto is the same. with. Photus 
(Wealth), and takes his other name, Aides, either from that uncom- 
fortable satiety of life, which properly is lassitude, or from that, un- 
riddling, which is the chief element in the activity of the understanding, 
and the phantom-form which belongs to all conceptions that lack cor- 
respondent reality, * * * * That he has no child by Persephone 
is natural, because the mere understanding can be only a phantoin- 
father ; it is only an especial union of Imagination and Understanding 
that can father the historico- -poetical contemplation of life, which ‘is the 
solace of old age. ‘The identity of Zagreus with Bacchus is both -pto- 
found and beautiful; for Imagination twines in serpent-folds-arotmd 
the Understanding, + like the vine around the pole, when refreshment, 
the spiritual grape, is to be generated.” * * 

“Now would any one know how a beautiful Myth may. lose: its 
meaning? Let bim only think away the spirit, and at once Zeus be- 
comes the Air, Demeter the Earth, Persephone the greensward,- the 
Serpent a vine- -tendril, Zagreus a grape, and he will be at a loss auly 
with Pluto, who becomes nothing at all.” 


* As Hellenists we , confess ourselves posed, knowing no Greek word analogous to 
Poseidon, except the Athenian name of a month, which is more likely to have. been 
derived from, than the source of, the name of the God of the Sea. 

t Does our author forget that Proserpine is not Pluto ? 
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This, if very wildly, is also, to us at least, very pleasingly fan- 
ciful. But, without dwelling upon it, we proceed to select a 
specimen of our author’s Scandinavian mythical allegory. And, 
as all our readers may not participate in our own private affection 
for Scandinavian poetry and mythology, we shall, upon the pre- 
sent occasion, endeavour to bribe their sympathy by informing 
them that Grundtvig considers our old language, Anglo-Saxon, 
as the first Teutonic language that could boast a literature, and 
many of the old Norse legends as of Anglo-Saxon or English 
origin. Nay more, he bestows praises, to which we have lately 
been unaccustomed from Continental writers, upon our language, 
naturally excluding therefrom, as far as may be, its Latin portion, 
and attributing its pre-eminent excellence to the constant practice 
of public speaking in England, which, he avers, has saved it from 
sinking, like German, into a mere written language. Further, 
our author deems more of the genuine old Northman warlike or 
fighting spirit to have survived in England than in any cognate 
country, and, upon the whole, entertains a kindly esteem for the 
English nation, with a single exception, which we grieve to state, 
but alas ! he has found our women utterly unpoetical, and therein 
far inferior to their Danish kinswomen, who, in their inly poetical 
nature, have preserved all the old lays and ditties of Denmark by 
incessantly singing them. This unlucky deficiency in our fair 
countrywomen he concludes to be one cause of the contempt, in 
which, intellectually considered, we of the stronger sex, it seems, 
hold them. All our compatriot tenth muses, or, to speak more 
respectfully, our admired compatriot lady-poets, will, we hope 
and trust, feel assured that we have here expressed not our own, 
but solely our Dane’s sentiments, which however we have not 
just now space or time—and indeed deem the task altogether 
superfluous—to refute. 

The human spirit to be allegorized in the North was rather 
martial than philosophical, and accordingly we find Odin very 
differently interpreted from the Greek Zeus, Imagination. 


*‘ Odin is then the image of the living and amongst the heathen 
unrivalled Hope of Victory, that originally inspired the Northman heroes, 
and from which all their great achievements sprang, as did the Asar* 
from Odin. And we know that this Hope of Victory failed not the 
warrior in death upon the battle-field, but accompanied him to Wal- 
halla,+ there remaining securely established until Ragna Roke,t and 
even from that catastrophe rising again, upon the wings of the spirits of 


* The ploral of Asa, the generic appellation of the Scandinavian gods. 

+ The Elysian fields of warriors slain in battle. 

¢ The appointed catastrophe when this world will perish by fire, and the Asa gods 
be destroyed by the Powers of Evil. 
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light, above its own grave, Odin’s death-mound or barrow, to Gimle- 
Bergen* on the eternal heights.” 


But the fate of Baldur, the most amiable and beloved of Asa 
gods, is, we think, by far the most pleasing of the Scandinavian 
Myths, although less characteristic of the warlike temper just 
mentioned than some of the others. ‘This Grundtvig calls 


“a deep expression, a grand image of the splendour surrounding 
life, when viewed with an innocent eye in the light of eternity; but 
which, as the noblest huinan lives testify, may, upon occasion of some 
great misfortune, vanish from the earth, for the sons of men, irreco- 
verably. * * * Baldur's death, in Northern mythology, answers to 
the deposal and ill-treatment of Chronos in the Grecian, and the dif- 
ference between them proceeds from the tenderer heart, the deeper 
earnestness, the more intimate sense of the life of humankind, charac- 
terizing the Northman, in whose eyes that originated in inadvertence, 
which the Greeks made the intentional fruit of ambition; whence ‘too 
the Northman had a presentiment of that which the Greek renounced, 
a compensation for the evil; Baldur is to return from Hel,+ to irradiate 
the regenerated earth, and gild the eternal Gimlee * * * * 


** The narrative begins with telling that Baldur the Good was troubled 
with uneasy, ill-boding dreams. ‘The Asar, upon learning the cause of 
his melancholy, laid their heads together, and determined to beg Baldur 
off from all kinds of danger. Frigga { undertook the effecting of this, 
and implored fire and water, iron, and all other metals, tree and flower, 
beast and bird, poison and corruption, to plight an oath to spare Baldur. 
When this was accomplished, Baldur and the other Asar amused them; 
selves with setting him up as a mark, to hack and hew, shoot, or fling 
stones at. They deemed that they highly honoured Baldur by thus 
proving that nothing could harm him. But when Loke$ saw this, his 
envious temper was aroused; he took the form of an old woman, and 
visited Frigga. She asked the seeming crone if she knew what ‘the 
Asar were doing in their assembly. Loke answered, ‘ They are «all 
shooting at Baldur, but it harms him not." ‘ No,’ said Frigga, ‘ neither 
steel nor flame shall harm Baldur, they have sworn it.’ ‘Have allthings 
forsworn harming Baldur ?’ asked the hag. ‘ All,’ said Frigga,’ ‘if it be 
not a withy, called the misletoe, west of Walhalla, which seemed to me 
too young to take an oath.’ The old woman disappeared, but Loke 
went to the misletoe, gathered it, and repaired to the Asa assembly, 
where Baldur’s brother Héder stood outside the circle, because he was 
blind. Him Loke accosted, saying, ‘Why shoot not you'at Baldur'? 
Héder replied, ‘ Partly because I cannot see him, partly because I am 
weaponless.’ ‘Nay,’ said Loke, ‘ but you should ‘honour him like the 
rest—I will direct you to where he stands, and you shall fling'this twig 
at him.’ Héder took the misletoe and darted it-as Loke directed. The 
twig went right through Baldur, and he sank dead upon the ground, 
This was the greatest misfortune that ever befel. gods and men,” ) 


* The future abode of the Asa gods after their and the earth’s resurrection. , 
t The Goddess of Death and Hell, 
¢ The wife of Odin and mother of Baldur. § The Evil principle. 
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The grief, the despair of the Asar, especially of Frigga, was 
— and it was at length resolved to senda messenger 
to Hel to endeavour, bya representation of the universal affliction, 
to move her compassion, and obtain, or by bribes to purchase, 
Baldur’s release from her clutches. Hermod undertook the em- 
bassy, and we pass over his journey and negotiation up to the 
goddess’s decisive reply. 


“* Hel answered, ‘ Let it come to the proof that Baldur was so uni- 
versally beloved. If every thing in the world, both living. and dead, 
will weep for him, he shall return to the Asar, but if any thing refuse.to 
weep, he must remain here.’ * * * The Asar now sent messages 
over the world with entreaties to weep Baldur back from Hel, and it 
was done not only by man and beast, but likewise by earth and stone, 
by wood and metal, so that nothing was to be seen but tears. The 
messengers were returning home rejoicing in their well-executed errand, 
when, in a giant's residence, they met with a witch, who called herself 
Tokke, and who, when requested to weep Baldur back from Hel, posi- 
tively refused. This witch was believed to be Loke in disguise.” 

The allegorical meaning of this Myth Grundtvig does not ex- 
plain as much in detail as that of Proserpine,—thinking, perhaps, 
that he has now put the reader in the way of understanding it by 
himself; but, after ridiculing the idea that the whole refers to the 
shortening of the days after the sammer solstice, he merely says,— 

‘“*Baldur’s uneasy dreams, the oaths of all beings, the Asar’s security 
and presumption, Loke’s envy and treachery, Hoder’s blindness, Baldur's 
death by the withy, the despair of the Asar, and Frigga’s lamentations— 
these are the great manifest elements of the Myth of death; so that the 
only question is, whether the funeral ceremonies, (which we have 
omitted) and the,attempted recovery, originally formed part of it,” 


Both points .of this question our author answers in the affir- 
mative after a long inquiry, intermixed with sarcasms upon modern 
Danish literature, not very intelligible to any bat Danish scholars, ' 
for which reason, amongst others, we think it sufficient to give 
the result. And with this specimen of Grundtvig’s Scandinavian 
Mythology we shall conclude, after first, however, informing our 
readers, that, in his zeal for allegorizing, this whimsical author 
deprives us of our Saxon conquerors. Not that he denies the 
invasion and conquest of Britain by his old countrymen, the 
Danish Anglo-Saxons, but he avers that. Hengist. and Horsa, or 
more properly, Hengst and Hors, being words for a horse, were 
merely the sea-horses, in plain prose ships, that brought-over the 
daring Vikingr adventurers. But, as he supplies us with no mames 
for the leaders instead, we apprehend that we shall still be obliged 
to ascribe our conquest to, or glory in our descent from, Hengist 
and Horsa, whether ships or men. 
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Art. IX.—Poliarnya Zveesda; Severnie Tzveeti; Nevsky Almanakh, 
§c. §c. The Polar Star; Northern Flowers; Neva Almandck,: 
&c. &c.—Russian Annuals and Literary Pocket Books. 


Scarcety have fifteen years elapsed since the English public: first’ 
learned that Russia possessed what had any pretensions to be «styled: 
a literature of its own; at least the remarks elicited by the appearanee., 
of Bowring’s Russian Anthology, were equivalent.to an acknowledg- 
ment, not only that we were unacquainted with the literary productions 
of that country, but that even their existence was not suspected by us. 
Yet at the very time that it was matter of surprise among ourselves to 
discover that the Russians had begun to cultivate literature at all, 
either as originators or imitators, they had just borrowed from the Ger- 
mans a species of publication which we then for the first time adopted 
in this country. Whether the Russian “ Poliarnya Zvoeda” (Polar 
Star), or the English “ Forget Me Not,” can claim priority of date, 
we cannot positively affirm; but believe that they both made their 
debut in the very same year, at all events the difference of seniority 
on either side does not exceed that of a twelvemonth; and in one 
respect a striking similarity of fortune has attended them, since each 
has been the progenitor of a widely extended race. é 

The Russian Annuals are not less numerous than those of Germany,’ 
or of England, and still more varied in character tham our own, ‘for’ 
among them there have been two or three dramatic and theatrical, 
besides some exclusively poetical in their contents, and_others chiefly 
of an historical nature; to say nothing of those professedly ‘‘ Musical,” 
“Juvenile,” and so forth; while in the miscellaneous ones a greater di-., 
versity of articles may be met with than in those of the same class. be- 
longing to the two other countries. Instead of confining the contents 
of their little volumes to fictitious prose narratives and to. poetry,.thie, 
editors of many of the Russian Annuals have introduced pieces of bio- 
graphy, short memoirs, letters, descriptive tours, light satirical papers, 
criticism, and numerous other subjects that may be’ thought ‘better’ ” 
adapted to a general literary periodical than to a class of publications‘ 
in which we are accustomed to look for nothing beyond entertainmenta.)! 
There is one feature in particular which has recommended more than, |; 
one of these very homely, not to say mean-looking little tomes,to,our-{ / 
selves, namely, the literary revere they take of what has issued... 
from the press, during the preceding twelvemonth. Although such... 
critical sketches must necessarily be very condensed,—mere appergus, 
—and although they may not invariably be impartial, still they must |, 
be ‘allowed to be convenient summaries for reference; and as ‘they’ 
contain, probably, for the most part not so much the opinions of thé’ 
individual writer, as what he has collected from the criticisms of ‘dif-: “ 
ferent journalists and others, they may be received as a tolerably ‘fair: 
estimate of the chief. literary works, belonging to the respective 
years. Inour opinion too, while they undeniably stamp the date,of ©: 
each annual volume, they confer on it an after-interest. when. that jof ;, « 
mere novelty has passed away. 
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Whatever merit there may have been in introducing those compen- 
dious “literary registers” into annuals, belongs to the very earliest of 
the Russian publications; nor are we aware that Germany furnished 
the editors of the “ Polar Star” with either precedent or hint for that 
part of their plan. These papers were from the pen of Bestuzhev, 
who prefixed to the first of them a succinct account of the progress of 
Russian literature up to that period in the reign of the Emperor 
Alexander; which convenient coup d’cil of a subject so little known 
in this country was dexterously turned to his own account by the 
author of an article in the first number of the Westminster Review; 
all that was therein said of the poets and other writers of Russia, 
being no more than a translation of Bestuzhev’s remarks ;—not, in fact, 
a very close version, because there was a freedom of interpretation in 
many passages, that amounted to positive blunders, and those, too, of 
a most ridiculous kind—quite sufficient to justify the suspicion that 
it was first of all done out of Russian into some other language before 
it was done into English. The first volume of the “ Polar Star” was 
content to rest upon its literary merits, but the reception which it met 
with induced its conductors to give “ embellishments” in the following 
ones, the subjects of which were taken from Bogdanovitch’s * Du- 
shenka,” Derzhavin’s “ Waterfall,” and other well known and es- 
teemed productions; which, however, were not particularly compli- 
mented by the illustration thus bestowed upon them. ‘The contri- 
butors to the “ Polar Star” were not numerous, yet among them were 
one or two names of previous celebrity, and some that have since 
acquired a celebrity they did not then possess. ‘To Zhukovsky it 
was indebted for a very pleasingly written “ Tour through Saxon 
Switzerland ;” and to Bulgarin for a piece intitled the “ Milliner’s 
Shop,” one of those numerous little sketches from his pen, which, 
after being first given to the public in various annuals and periodicals, 
have since been reprinted in an edition of his minor works. Great as 
was the success—and its sale was almost unprecedented in the annals 
of Russian bibliopoly, the career of the “ Polar Star’ was exceedingly 
brief, as it did not extend beyond its third volume. its sudden de- 
cease, however, was unaccompanied by the stigma of literary failure, 
in any shape; its existence being terminated by circumstances of a 
very different nature. Both its editors, Bestuzhev and Rileev,* were 
implicated in a conspiracy against the government, together with 
many other individuals; therefore, notwithstanding the marks of impe- 
rial favour which they had previously received, in the shape of dia- 
mond rings and other valuable presents, the former was ordered to 
visit Siberia, and the other doomed to the ignominy of suffering by 
the hands of the hangman—-sad blot in the editorial escutcheon! In 
a country like Russia this was of course sufficient to render the very 


* Some mention of Rileev and his poem of Voinarovsky, will be found at p. 417 
of our ninth volume, In addition to what is there said, it may now be observed that 
his “‘ Damii,” as a series of historic poetical sketches, possess much interest both as 
detached pictures of characters and events, and for their spirited language. 
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name of the work in which they had been concerned oat oo if not 
unpopular. It was thenceforth regarded as a contraband publication, 
in consequence of which copies have since fetched not less than a 
hundred rubles per volume, and are now very rarely to be procured 
even at that price. 

Many were the candidates who pressed forward to supply the place 
of the “ Polar Star:” the same year which had beheld its last volume, 
had also seen the first of several new annuals. Among them, were 
the Ruskaya Starina (Russian Antiquity), and the “ Russian Thalia.” 
The former of these was principally occupied by articles relating to 
national history and antiquities, yet not to the exclusion of other sub- 
jects, or even of miscellaneous pieces of poetry. The “ Thalia,”— 
which was edited by the ever-active Bulgarin, and which had the 
merit of possessing a creditable portrait of Prince Shakovsky, the 
dramatist, for we say nothing of one or two others of the actors and 
actresses, that might have been spared,—contained a number of de- 
tached scenes from theatrical pieces of almost every class, tragedies, 
comedies, melodrames, &c., some original productions, others merely 
translations. Of Shakovsky there are numerous specimens, besides 
some from Griboiedov and Khmelnitsky; and, as far as it is possible 
to judge without having read the entire pieces, we are eo to al- 
low that they display much dramatic talent and skill. Griboiedov*® 


has certainly more of the tone of regular comedy,—is a more polished 
and finished writer, but in vivacity, sprightliness, and versatility, 
Shakovsky does not appear to yield to him. The scenes given in the 


Thalia, from the dramatic poem or poetical drama of the latter, en- 
titled the Finn, and founded upon a very original episode in Pushkin’s 
Rustan and Lindmila, are marked by great spirit of dialogue and ver- 
sification. Independently of its other contents, the Thalia has a rather 
long article of literary history by Gretch, entitled “ A Glance at the 
Russian Theatre previous to the Nineteenth Century ;” appended to 
which are biographical notices of Volkov, Dmitrievsky, Yakovlev, 
and other celebrated performers. By way of exhibiting something 


* Griboiedev experienced a very tragic fate, being put to death by the populace at 
Teheran, (Feb. 12th, 1829) where he was then residing in quality of ambassador from 
the Court of St. Petersburgh to the Shah of Persia. The demands of the Russian go- 
vernment for the sams agreed to be paid by Persia, at the conclusion of the treaty of 
peace in the preceding year, had rendered all the persons of the embassy particularly 
obnoxious to the inhabitants; and the ambassador’s refusal to give up an Armenian 
and two Georgian women who had taken asylum in his hotel, caused a sudden insur- 
rection. The mob forced their way into tie building, and put to death all who were 
unable to effect their escape. 

The production on which Griboiedov’s reputation as a dramatist chiefly rests, is his 
Gore ot Uma,—a title somewhat refractory against translation, but which may be 
phrased by ‘* The Misfortune of being too accomplished.” By some this has been 
called the ‘‘ School for Scandal” of the Russian stage, a compliment implying far 
higher merit than any English critic might be willing to concede to it; yet in such 
cases foreigners can hardly be adequate judges, as many of the nuances and traits in 
it, which are admired by the Russians themselves, cannot possibly be fully relished, 
even if perceptible to those who are not equally familiar with every thing alluded to in 
the dialogue. 
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more than their bare names, we will allow ourselves to record here 
a few particulars of those individuals. “To his. talents as an actor, 
Volkov (born Feb. 1729, died April 1763), added no mean proficiency 
in the fine arts, and there is still to be seen in a church at Yaroslav, a 
bas-relief of the Last Supper, executed by him. The munificent 
Catherine II. on her accession to the throne, conferred upon him the 
rank of nobility; nor was it an empty boon, for slie accompanied it 
with an estate of six hundred peasants. His death, also, was marked 
by no ordinary testimony of respect, since he received the honours of 
a splendid public funeral. His successor upon the stage, Dmitrievsky, 
visited both France and England, in the former of which countries he 
enjoyed the friendship and hospitality of the celebrated Lekain; while 
in the latter he was received with equal warmth by our British Ros- 
cius. Whether the following anecdote has been recorded by any of 
Garrick’s biographers, we do not know; if not, it will be the more ac- 
ceptable, therefore, leaving Gretch to answer for the veracity of it, we 
shall lay it before our readers, One evening, when this distinguished 
triumvirate of the dramatic art, for Lekain was of the party, were ex- 
hibiting specimens of their abilities to their friends, Garrick astonished 
every one present, by the extraordinary command he displayed over 
the muscles of his face, giving to one side of his countenance the ex- 
pression of mirthful risibility, and to the other that of the deepest af- 
fliction. On a sudden the Russian turned pale, trembled, and fell 
back in his chair to all appearance a corpse. Every one started up 
in unfeigned alarm, and almost instantly afterwards so did the appar- 
ently defunct man, who, making a transition from a state of inanimation 
to its opposite extreme, burst out into peals of uncontrolable laughter. 

There are likewise two half-critical half-satirical papers by the 
editor himself; one entitled “ A Tour from the Gallery to the Dress 
Boxes,” the other, “ Between the Acts, or a Dialogue on Theatrical 
Performances.” Still, notwithstanding the intrinsic interest of the 
“Thalia,” no second volume of it appeared: although the editor had 
pledged himself to continue it, should it be favourably received. We 
must therefore presume that it did not answer his éxpectations: at 
‘the same time it is possible that he afterwards found he had been too 
precipitate in his promise, and that he could not obtain materials for 
another volume that should not fall off in character from the first. 
Whichever of these reasons be the true one, it is certain that the 
failure did not deter others from bringing out otlier annuals upon the 
same plan; such are the “ Bouquet,” and the “ Dramatic Almanack,” 
which, although they contain more in the way of translation than can 
recommend them to those who like ourselves look merely for original 
productions in the Russian language, contain a sprinkling of clever 
scenes by Shakovsky, Khmelnitzsky, and one or two other writers. 
The last mentioned annual contains some excellent scenes from Shakov- 
sky’s comedy of “ Aristophanes,” a piece that, for the genuine humour it 
displays in many parts, and the beauty of its poetry in others, does 
honour to the Russian stage. It would, in fact, deserve notice were 
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it merely as an attempt to draw from antiquity subjects for the comic 
as well as the tragic drama. 

The “ Severnie Tzveeti,” or ‘‘ Northern Flowers,” and they have proved 
the hardiest and most blooming of any among the annuals, commenced 
in 1825, and has since Lacie to flourish and ta, put forth some ver 
agreeable blossoms, year after year—did not the title seem to forbid coe 
a metaphor, we should say fruits,—since its volumes contain much in- 
formation as well as amusement. The very first article prepossessed 
us not a little in its favour; this was an exceedingly pleasing piece of 
criticism on the characteristics and beauties of some of the princi 
Russian poets wherein the writer (Pletnev), endeavours to do justice 
to their merits, and to combat that antinational taste, which has been 
injurious, both as causing neglect of native talent, on the one hand, 
and a too servile imitation of foreign models on the other. In the 
same volume are to be found, “ The History of Coquetry,” by Bara- 
tinsky; a long extract from a MS. “Tour in Greece,’ by Prince 
Dashkov; and some account of the “ Library of the Seraglio at Con- 
stantinople.” The volume for 1826 opens with a series of Letters on 
the progress and actual state of the “ Fine Arts in Russia,” somewhat 
too eulogistic perhaps in its tone, but, making due allowance for that, 
certainly of considerable historic value. This article is illustrated by 
three engravings, by far the best of which is that of a winged genius, 
holding a lamp suspended from his uplifted right hand, which was ex- 
ecuted by Martos* for some monument. There is much elegance and 
novelty in the attitude of this figure. The same series of letters is 
continued in the succeeding volume. But we have no room to parti- 
cularize further; nor if we had, would it be altogether advisable to do 
so, unless we could so extend our article as to give extracts of some 
length from such of the pieces as we point out. Let it suffice, then, 
to observe, that the contents of this Annual are, for the most part, of 
a superior order, both in prose and poetry; and of that kind of merit 
which invites to repeated perusal. Among the contributors appear 
the names of many of the most eminent living authors, and one or two 
who choose to conceal themselves by initials, although their produc- 
tions are not the least interesting pieces in this agreeable melange. 
The modesty of one of these latter has, in our opinion, robbed him of 
the credit due to him for his exact and spirited translation of the balcony 
scene in Romeo and Juliet, which preserves as much of the tone and 
colouring of the original as it is possible to retain in an idiom so diffe- 
rent from our own as the Russian. 


For the reason above assigned, we must pass over a formidable host 


* We have recently learned that, by the death of Professor Ivan Petrovitch Martos 
(on the 17th of last April, at the age of eighty), Russia has lost one of her most dis- 
tinguished artists, Besides other works, he has embellished Moscow, ‘Taganrog, 
Odessa, Archangel, and Cherson, by public monuments erected in those places in 
bonour of Minin and Pozharsky, the Emperor Alexander, the Duke of Richelieu, 
Lomonosov the poet, and prince Potemkin. Nobleness of idea, dignified simplicity of 


form, and a masterly disposition of the drapery, mark the productions of this eminent 
sculptor. 
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of other annuals—the “ Sirius;” “ Alcyone;” “ Zimzerla;” “ Naza- 
budotchka” or Forget Me Not; “ Urania,” so very unlike in every 
respect to its German namesake; the “ Calendar of the Muses,” in 
which pone ees the ** Record of the National Muses ;” the 
“ Literary Museum ;” the “Northern Lyre;” the “ Musical Album;” 
the “ Album of the Northern Muses;” the “* Moscow Almanack;” 
besides the “‘ Odessa Almanack,” the ‘“‘ Nevsky Almanack,” and many 
others that would be required to complete the list. 


Art. X.—Skizzen aus Spanien, von V, G. Huber, aweiter Theil. 
Sketches of Spain, by V. A. Huber, Part 2, Jaime Alfonso sur- 
named el Barbudo (the bearded), Sketches of Valencia and Murcia. 
—pp. 640. 

Tue lovers of Spanish literature, though they may not have seen the 

first volume of M. Huber’s Sketches of Spain, are probably ac- 

quainted with his History of the Cid Ruiz Diaz Campeador of which 
an analysis was given in the twelfth No. of the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view. In this volume of the sketches, M. Huber has pursued his plan 
of illustrating the character of the Spanish people by a story, all the 
elements of which, the persons, events and localities even in their de- 
tails, are essentially true and real, that is, derived either from his own 
personal knowledge, or the accounts of others; though in the arrange- 
ment and compounding of these elements he has allowed himself such 

liberties as the painter claims, when he is not expressly bound as a 
inter of views, architecture, portraits or costumes. ‘The space al- 

fosted to this department of our publication will not admit of extensive 

extracts of the many highly characteristic delineations of the country 
and the people. The first sixty pages are devoted to a very minute, 
and we doubt not faithful, view of the character of the landscape 
scenery, and of the geological formation of the Iberian Peninsula. The 
author first explains, in a few pages, his notions of a beautiful 
country. Many travellers will probably think that he restricts 
too much the application of this epithet; for he says that except 

Switzerland, the ‘l'yrol, and the Alpine regions properly so called, 

he is not acquainted with any country in Europe, that can be called 

*‘ absolutely beautiful.” He would call Italy a beautiful country 

without reserve, were it not for the plain of Leuheeie, the sand of 

the Romagna, and particularly the naked ridge of the Appenines. 

But the beautiful is so predominant, and the beauties of Naples alone 

so far surpass every —- that deserves to be called beautiful else- 

where, that it may indeed seem to be excessively rigorous not to 
lace Italy in the number of beautiful countries, and we may therefore 

Took upon it as out of all common rules. He will not allow to the 

British islands, on the whole, the title of a beautiful country: but as 

there is scarcely any country which has so many pretty and interestin 

portions of every kind and character, they, like France, Germany rm 
the Pyrenean Peninsula, may be classed among the countries which 
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cannot be called beautiful or the contrary, He proceeds to describe, 
evidently from attentive observation on the spot, the peculiarities of 
the scenery in the seyeral parts of the kingdom of Spain, from the 
monotonous, uniform, bald appearance of the elevated plateau of the 
interior, to the more pleasing tracts, and the influence of what is 
called the vegetation of the South. He concludes thus:— 


“ From what we have said, any one may form an idea of the kind of 
landscapes which he may expect on a journey in whatever direction through 
Spain. The most advisable in this respect would doubtless be a tour round 
the coasts of the peninsula, to which we must add the northern declivity of 
the Pyrenees, with excursions into the isolated Alpine regions of the Py- 
renees and the Sierra Nevada, and more especially to he elevated pla- 
teau of Granada. In this manner Spain would certainly appear to the tra- 
veller, as a country in which landscape beanty decidedly predominates, to be a 
beautiful country. Independently of this he would become acquainted with 
Spain, in many respects, in its most remarkable and interesting side, as An- 
dalusia alone, with Seville and Cordova, and then Granada and Valencia, 
contain all that is most striking in the modes of life among the people, the 
greatest abundance and variety of monuments of art in all its branches; and 
yet, only he can boast of having become acquainted with the peculiar ¢harac- 
teristics of Spain, who has ascended through one of the Puertos, if possible 
from the pleasant vallies and fruitful coasts, alternating with bold mountain 
forms of the South, into the extensive naked monotonous table land of the 
interior. For though these tracts may be far enough from beautiful they are 
essentially Spanish. Besides the manners of the people in this part of Spain 
have their own peculiar character; and he who has not seen Burgos, Toledo, 
the ancient convents of Miraflores, Sahagan, and the Escurial, and Roman 
ruins of Merida must not flatter himself with having an idea of Spanish Art.” 


The principal character in the book is not a fiction of the author's. 
Jaime Alfonso was, about the time of the return of King Ferdinand 
VI. from France, a very celebrated and active chief of Banditti in 
the neighbourhood of Valencia, and though his extraordinary bodil 
strength, undaunted courage, and romantic daring, rendered him the 
terror of the whole province, he had some good qualities which even 
acquired for him a certain degree of respect among the country-peo- 
ple. He never plundered the poor; he was said not to be naturally 
cruel, and to avoid shedding blood, except in self-defence, He became 
so formidable, that merchants, whose goods had to pass through his 
territory, as he called it, at length found it most advantageous to pur- 
chase a safe-conduct from him; he appears likewise to have assisted 
smugglers in their illegal pursuits; and he most scrupulously ful- 
filled all the conditions of these compacts. He frequently expressed a 
wish to forsake his unlawful course of life, if he could obtain a free 
pardon for himself and his followers. In this he at length succeeded, 
and lived respectably and unmolested in the neighbourhood of Valen- 
cia. Some years afterwards, that is, when the French under the Duke 
of Angouleme entered Spain, Jaime became implicated in the political 
affairs of that time, was taken up and executed. He behaved with 
great firmness and every appearance of pious resignation; he died and 
was regretted by many who thought that however he might have de- 
served punishment for his early crimes, he had now fallen a victim to 
party spirit rather than to impartial justice, Our author, building on 
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the real and authentic history of Jaime, a probable and interesting 
story, in which the members of his family are the prominent cha- 
racters; has given a most striking and faithful picture path me og 
manners, customs, and feelings, bearing every mark of local and indi- 
viddal truth, 


Ant. XI.—El Conde Candespina, Novela historica original, por D. Pa- 
tricio de la Escosura, Alferez del Escuadron de Artilleria de la Guar- 
dia Real. (The Count of Candespina, an original historic Novel,-by 
D. Patricio de la Escosura, Ensign of the Squadron of Artillery in the 
Royal Guard.) 2 Vols. 8vo. Madrid: 1832. 


We have often professed the satisfaction with which we see every fruit 
of. literature naturalized in every country; and have never excepted 
even works of prose fiction. We need not, therefore, hesitate to avow, 
that. we rejoice to see this last-named offspring of the fancy, so splen- 
didly redeemed of late from the contempt in which it had long and 
deservedly languished, introduced amongst a people whose fairer half 
still idly fritter away their existence, amidst the inanities of utter igno- 
rance. We might grieve to see a well educated English-woman, con- 
fine her reading to those light productions, the proper destination of 
which is to cheer hours of sickness or of suffering, and to recreate the 
mind wearied with severe study, or important occupation ; but it could 
only afford us gratification to behold Spanish ladies, who have little idea 
of conversation beyond either serious, not to say guilty flirtations, or the 
receiving and replying to unmeaning compliments, so engrossed by the 
sorrows of an imaginary heroism, as to feel themselves no longer alto- 
gether dependent for amusement upon the conventional gallantry of 
such a social system, as that of which we have spoken. It is, therefore, 
with real pleasure, that we have run through a regular historic novel by 
a Spanish officer of noble birth. That in literary merit such a first at- 
tempt should bear comparison with the innumerable novels and ro- 
>amances of France, Germany, or even of Italy, was not to be expected ; 
and upon this subject it may be enough to say, that D. Patricio’s lan- 
guage is good, and that his faults are rather of omission than of commis- 
‘sion ; his book being somewhat little deficient in individuality of charac- 
ter, in dramatic dialogue, and in graphic description: but his characters 
are well drawn as far as they go, many of his scenes are lively, and the 
‘whole has an agreeable trait of nationality. We therefore, feel little 
doubt that Escosura, whom we deem highly meritorious, were it only 
for opening a new career to Spanish writers, is capable of very great 
improvement, and of rising to considerable celebrity as a novelist by study 
and practice. 

The story of his present work is of the very beginning of the 12th 
century, and founded upon the fierce dissentions between Urraca 
“Queen of Castile and Leon, and her second husband Alfonso the Bateler, 
~ King of Arragon. Of the use our author has made of this subject, we 
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heed.only say that the-here, Don Gomez, Conde de Candespina, had 
loved. Donna Urraca prior-to- her unfortunate second marriage, and been 
.Tecommended, although unsuccessfully, by the assembled nobility of the 
_kingdom, to Alfouso .VI.—called, we know not why, Alfonso VII.—of 
Castile and Leon, as a husband for his heiress, Urraca, more agreeable 
than a foreigner to her future subjects. During her marriage with the 
King of Aragon, Don Gomez serves her faithfully and zealously, re- 
peatedly delivering her ffém™Don Alfonso’s tyranny, but conceals his 
undying passion, until after her divorce, on the plea of consanguinity, 
when he contends for her love. with Don Pedro, Conde de Lara, who 
-hath not waited for the sentence that made his suit lawful, to seek the 
Queen's band by flattering her vanity. 

-) Aw extract, or two, may enable the reader to appreciate the merit of 
our noble Spanish vovelist’s execution, and we think the following 
scene, one of his best, as happily illustrating the levity and vanity of 
‘the qtieer.* ‘The Cotde de Candespina has, with a very few assistants, 
Surprised the Aragonese castle in which Donna Urraca was, with a 
favoarite maid of honour, Leonor Guzman, kept prisoner by her hus- 
band;—who sought to arrogate to himself all authority in her hereditary 
dominions ;—the Conde had released the queen, and with equal skill 
and: secrecy escorted her safely to the very frontiers of Castile. The 
‘party halts for the last time in an Aragonese village. 


“ The house that appeared the least miserable was selected, and, without 
further ceremony, Don Gomez sent its master orders to receive the Queen, 
Not évén announcing her exalted dignity. The plebeians were then accus- 
tomed to submit voluntarily or perforce to the will of the nobles, who issued 
their orders at the point of the spear, and did not wonder at their exactions. 
Accordingly, the Aragonese peasant expressed no repugnance to affording the 
hospitality thus courteously solicited. He showed his guests into what.was 
called.a saloon,.in which no furniture was seen beyond a coarse deal table, 9 
few benches of the same material, and a large leather chair, that was evi- 
dently the oldest and most respectable occupant of the place. In this saloon 
was an alcoye, containing a bed, perfectly in keeping with the rest of the fur- 
niture, and destined fur Donna Urraca. 

“The Queen, upon eutering this miserable hut, cast a glance around her, 
and a deep sigh told how much she missed the splendour of a court. The 
Conde understood her, but, unable to remedy a single discomfort, he deemed 
it wise to say nothing upon such subjects. Engrossed by his plan respecting 
Don Hernando’s mission, he scarcely waited till she had seated herself, when 
he bent his knee before her, and besought her permission to prefer a petition. 
Having obtained it, he set forth, clearly but concisely, the necessity that ex- 
isted for soliciting the aid of the Sehor de Najara, to escort her to Burgos, 
where Don Alfonso’s partisans bore sway. The Queen listened to his discourse 
with evident signs of impatience, and then said, ‘ Never should [ have 
believed, that the Queen of Castile would be reduced to beg the aid’ of her 
vassals.” ‘ Your highness,’ returned Don Gomez, ‘has not understood, assur- 
edly by my fault, what I meant to say. There is no question of your high- 
ness’s begging any one’s aid, but of your condescending to announce your 
arrival in your own dominions to the Seftor de Najara; an honour which will 
pledge that cavalier to your defence.’—‘ And how, Conde, do I chance to 
need his help? Have I not plenty of vassals in Castile as noble, as pew- 
erful, and as bold as he?'—* Nobles there are in Castile, Sefiora, many, and 
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very powerful; but, I grieve to say, not all perhaps’... ..—‘I understand yon. 
You fear that they may adhere to the King of Aragon in preference to their 
natural Queen. Whilst they believed me his lawful wife, whilst I was 
absent, they may perhaps have submitted to Don Alfonso. But when I 
ptesent myself, trust me, Conde, there will not be a single one who will 
not follow my standard.’—‘ So it should be; so I would have it, but dare 
not rely upon its being so. —At least let your highness be assured that it were 
imprudent to present yourself before Burgos, without a stronger escort than 
that which now attends you.’—* How odd you are, Conde! Do you think the 
force with which you undertook to snatch me from the power of my enemies 
inadequate to escort me i my own dominions?’ 

“ Donna Leonor, who was present at this conversation, perceived the just- 
ness of the Conde’s views; but saw, at the same time, that it was useless to 
contend against the Queen’s vanity; and that, unless the affair could be pre- 
sented to her under a totally different light, she would never consent to that 
which was indispensable to her own interest. A happy expedient suddenly 
occurred to her, and, at the risk of incurring a sharp reproof, she ventured to 
mix in the conversation, saying to the Queen ;—‘ If your highness would per- 
mit me....’—* How, Leonor, do you too mistrust the loyalty of my vassals ?? 
—No, Sefiora,’ returned the dextrous court favourite; ‘so far from it, I 
hold the Conde’s fears to be wholly unfounded.’—* Donna Leonor!’ exclaimed 
the Conde, provoked to see the lady in waiting thus spontaneously oppose his 
judicious plan; ‘ Donna Leonor, have you maturely considered....’ * Let 
her speak ;’ said the Queen interrupting him, ‘ Go on, Leonor; let us see if 

ou can convince this good caballero.’—‘I cannot think it necessary,’ said 
eee *even to refute the fears which the Conde de Candespina’s unbounded 
zeal has led him to conceive. His lordship will pardon me if think him wholly 
in error. I am much mistaken if there be a single noble in Castile who is 
not ready to sacrifice himself for the charms of Donna Urraca.’—‘ Not for my 
charms, since I boast none, but for my rights, assuredly.—‘ Your high- 
ness speaks thus from modesty,’ pursued the lady; ‘but at any rate, your 
highness cannot need the Sehor de Najara’s troops for your protection ; 
nevertheless I should not hesitate to send for them.’ 

“ The astonishment of the Queen and the Count, at this strange conclusion 
of Donna Leonor’s speech, cannot well be described. The first looked at her 
angrily, the second with admiration; but she, who had foreseen this, without 
giving them time to recollect themselves, went on as follows: 

“ «Tf your highness will deign to listen to me another minute, my meaning 
will appear. I repeat that the Sefior de Najara’s troops are unnecessary for 
your security; but does your highness think it beseems your high dignity to 
enter Burgos in the same litter with your only female attendant, without 
domestics, without more guards than eight or nine, assuredly valiant soldiers, 
but whose arms aré still blood-stained, whose garments are covered with 
dust ? 

“+ Tn very truth, Leonor, you are in the right, and I will send to the Sefior 
de N&jara to come and escort us to our Castilian capital. Write the letter, 
Conde, and I will sign it; but take care to express, that the motive of our 
summons is that suggested by Leonor, and not the slightest distrust of the 
loyalty of our vassals.’” 


We have not room for much more, but will add a short specimen of 
one of our author's more bustling scenes. The Queen has, by her own 
imprudence, again fallen into her husband's power, and two of her most 
zealous adherents, Don Hernando de Olea and Don Diego de Najara, 
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who have been seized with her, are confined together in prison. We 
extract the manner of their escape. 


“The gaolers have been charged to visit the prison frequently, in order to 
prevent the captives from forcing the iron bars of their window, or organiz- 
ing any other mode of escape. The last of these disagreeable visits, periodi- 
cally paid to our prisoners, took place after midnight. The gaolers then. 
entered, each with his lantern, each armed with a sword and dagger; they 
first examined the chamber, then each cautiously approached the bed of one 
of the captives, toascertain that he really occupied it. This was the hour which, 
the two caballeros selected for the execution of their hazardous enterprize. 

* * * . ad 


“ Tt was about one o'clock in the morning, when a hoarse sound of keys 
and bolts announced the approach of the gaolers: the heavy door creaked 
upon its hinges, and the pale, scanty light of the lanterns illumined the 
chamber. The breathing of the two prisoners was equal and heavy, and the 
most acute observer could not have guessed that they were awake, and strug- 
gling between hope and fear. 

“<¢ They sleep,’ said the Castilian to the Aragonese gaoler.—* Would 
it were for ever!’ returned he.—*‘ Silence, lest they wake and hear’— 
‘What should they hear? Don’t you hear how Don Diego snores ?—‘ Per- 
haps,’ rejoined the first, without interrupting his examination of the apart- 
ment; ‘ perhaps your wishes may be quickly fulfilled’—* Oh! Oh! so that’... 
—‘ Tis said they will be treated as they deserve’—meaning beheaded.—‘ Pre- 
cisely.’—* Dogs!’ Hernando was about to exclaim, but fortunately restrained 
himself.—‘ The sooner the better,’ subjoined the gaoler. And now, having 
completed their examination of the dungeon, they, according to custom, placed 
their lanterns on the ground, and each approached the bed of a prisoner. * * # 
The two gaolers, satisfied that their prisoners were asleep, turned their backs 
to the beds, to resume their lanterns and depart. But at this instant both 
gentlemen sprang upon them, with unparalleled celerity, and strongly 
grasping their throats, brought them to the ground before they could speak a 
word, or recover from the alarm of so sudden and unexpected an assault: 
Utter an Oh! and thou art dead, wretch,’ said Hernando to the Aragonese 
gaoler, placing his knee upon his breast, and threatening him with his own 
dagger, which as well as his cutlass he had just snatched from him; whilst 
Don Diego held his opponent under equal subjection, telling him in a calm 
voice, that he must not stir if he wished to live. ¢ All resistance is useless, 
slaves,’ said Don Diego. ‘Ye are already disarmed, and under any circum~ 
stances we are more than a match for you.’**** ‘Keep you that oné 
under control,’ he added; ‘and as for you, friend, get up and undress yours 
self with all dispatch, if you would not try the temper of your own dagger.’ 

“The confounded and trembling gaoler obeyed, and when he had finished; 
Don Diego again threw him upon the ground, where he tied his hands and 
feet with the sheets of his bed, and stopped his mouth with a cloth, so that he 
could neither move nor call for help. 

* * * + * 


“When both gaolers were thus stripped and secured, Don Hernando and 
Don Diego disguised themselves in their apparel, not forgetting their arms, 
and still less the bunch of keys borne by one of them. Then, each taking up 
a ready prepared and concealed bundle, they issued from their dungeon, fers 
vently recommending themselves to the protection of God, and closing the 
doors with all the precautions usually employed to insure their own safe 
custody by the gaolers, whose parts they were now to play. 
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“ Neither Hernando nor Diego had seen more of the prison they inhabited, 
than their own apartment, except upon the day they were brought thither. 
But ithe \indpressron then inade upon them was’ sufficient. to enable’ them, 
aided hy the lights they bore, and walking very cautiously, to reach the guard 
room in which lay the soldiers wrapt in untroubled sleep. They crossed it, 
unchallenged by the sentry, who from their dress believed them to be the 
gaolers, and issued forth into the street.” 

It were too long to relate the lucky accident which, enabling them to 
quit the town and reach the Conde de Candespina’s camp, finally 
crowns their bold attempt with success. 


Arr. XII.—Leben und Denkwiirdigkeiten Johann Matthias Reichsgrafen 
von der Schulenburg, Feldmarshalls in Diensten der Republik Venedig, 
Aus Original Quellen. 2 vol. 8vo. 


Tue author of this work, who is supposed to be a staff-officer of 
rank, has been enabled to communicate a great variety of new and in- 
teresting information on the subject of his memoir, having been enabled 
to consult the archives of the family of Schulenburg and the Austrian 
Archivio diplomatico of Milan, from which he has collected an extensive 
correspondence with princes, statesmen, generals, and literati, as well 
as many original reports of his campaigns and battles, together with 
letters from eminent cotemporaries. Count Schulenburg first served 
in the Brunswick army, on the Rhine, and in Flanders (1688—1693); 
then as French major-general, in Italy (1698—1702); next as general 
of the king of Poland and the elector of Saxony, in the upper Pala- 
tinate of Swabia, against the French; in Poland, against Charles XII. 
of: Sweden (1677 —1706); in the Netherlands, against the field-mar- 
shals of Louis XIV. from 1709 to 1711. We need only mention the 
battles of Franstadt and Clissom; the action and celebrated retreat of 
Punitz; the essay on the treachery of Patkul; the battles of Oude- 
narde and Malplaquet ; and, lastly, the sieges of Lille, Douay, Tournay, 
and Mons, to show at once the information which historians must de- 
rive from these communications of a well-informed eye-witness. ‘There 
are many interesting particulars respecting Charles XII. of Sweden, 
Augustus the Strong of Poland, Prince Eugene of Savoy, and the 
Duke of Marlborough. During and after these campaigns, Count 
Schulenburg was employed in various diplomatic negociations, respect- 
ing which his own letters, chiefly in the French language, furnish va- 
luable information. 

The second part of the General’s life begins with the year 1715, 
when he entered the Venetian army as field-marshal. Having ren- 
dered highly important services to the republic, both in war and peace, 
the senate of Venice resolved to confer on him the dignity of field- 
marshal for his life, with many honours and distinctions such as they 
never gave to any other foreigner and Protestant. He died at Verona 
onthe 14th of March, 1747, at the age of 85. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES: 
No. XXXII. 


BELGIUM. 


The Belgian press, though very active, is chiefly employed in reprinting 
French works, and that almost as soon as they are published at Paris. There 
have even been instances of the publication of a work or part of it at Brussels, 
before it had appeared at Paris. This was the case with Lamartine’s Travels 
in the East; a Brusséls bookseller having published the first volame 
rately before the whole was ieady at Paris. Aguin, the sixth edition of the 
Dictionary of the French Academy was published at Brussels on the $d of 
December, the same day as at Paris. The Brussels edition is in two volumes, 
in small 4to. and costs 26 francs, being 40 per cent. cheaper than the Paris 
edition. The Belgian journals speak in the highest terms of the beatuty’and 
correctness of this edition, and extol the bookseller for the speed with which 
he has executed this literary piracy. We have not yet seen either the Paris 
or Brussels edition, but we have met with some remarks in a German paper, 
in which this dictionary is called a new specimen of French superficialness; 
as an instance of which it quotes the explanation of the word Cat, which is. 
defined to be “ an animal that catches mice.” 


Another French Dictionary is commenced under the title of “ Dictionnaire 
des Dictionnaires,” in two large volumes, 8vo, which is to contain a great 
many terms not admitted into the Dictionary of the Academy. ' 

A Universal Geographical Dictionary is also announced, in two-volumesy 
8vo. These last two dictionaries are to be published in numbers. 1 


—— 


M. A. Baron has published “The Military Poems of Antiquity, or Cals; 
linus and Tyrtzus ;” the Greek text with a polyglot translation, prolegomena,. 
commentaries, &c. dedicated to the king. “Poles 


1m 


M. Fetis has published the secund volume of his “ Biographie universellé‘ 
des Musiciens.” Nearly 400 pages are taken up by the letter B, which i8* 
known to be the most voluminous in biographical dictionaries. Among the 
lives are those of Baen, (query, Bach?) Ballot, Beethoven, Berriot, Buiels! 
dier, &c. ¢ 

M. Ph. Vandermaelen is about to publish a Map of the Environs of Bruges, 
sels, in nine sheets, on a scale of one metre to ten thousand inches. 

A Society of Bibliophilists has been formed at Mons, who purpose pub- 
lishing inedited literary and historical documents, and to reprint treatises 
which have become extremely rare ; always preferring in -both cases what is 
especially interesting to Mons or Hainault. The number of members: is 
limited to twenty-five. The first number of its publication, which has jast 
appeared, consists entirely of a MS. of 1681, hitherto inedited, treating: of; 
the government of Hainault subsequently to the death of the Archduke 
Albert, on the 23d of July, 1621. 
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M. Dewasmes Pletinckx has just commenced the publication of a series of 
original designs intended to represent “ The Physiognomy of Society in 
Europe from the 14th century to our times,” by M. Madore. 


It is now decided that Belgium is to have (or rather it already has) 
four Universities, two of which only are supported by the government, 
namely, those of Ghent and Liege. The ancient University of Louvain is 
suppressed; but the magistrates of that city have made an arrangement 
with the archbishop of Malines and the other prelates of Belgium, for esta- 
blishing at Louvain the new Catholic University, lately founded with the 
sanction of the Pope. The fourth is the free University of Brussels founded 
by private individuals. We should suppose that four Universities for so 
small a country were three too many. 


FRANCE. 


A new volume of Poems by M. Victor Hugo has appeared under the title 
of “ Chants du Crépuscule. The volume contains some pieces which have 
‘already been published in the journals, such as the ode d@ la Colonne, another 
to Napoleon II. The style of the new pieces seems to be very different from 
that of the author’s preceding works. A French critic says on the subject, 
* There is something strange in so rapid a revolution in the manner of a 
poet, especially in a manner so strongly characterized as that of Victor Hugo.” 


In the sitting of the Academy of Sciences, on the 30th of November, M. 
Brochant exhibited a general geological map of France, and read a memoir 
pointing out the operations which he used as a basis for the construction of 
the map. The mapis on a scale of yggug5- Messrs. Elie de Beaumont and Du- 
fresnoy were associated with M. Brochant in the surveys, &c. for the com- 
position of this map. The engraving is not yet completed, the copy shown 
to the Academy being an unfinished proof. 


The historical Congress, which we mentioned in our last Number, met at 
Paris on the 15th of November; and in all its sittings, the last of which was 
on the 15th of December, many interesting questions were discussed. The 
Journal of the Proceedings will probably be published before we go to press. 
We do not find in the notices published in the French papers, the names of 
any foreign literati, We begin to be apprehensive that these periodical meet- 
ings of literati of different nations will fall into discredit by their too great 
frequency. 


Some years ago a bookseller at Orleans bought, at the sale of a private 
library, a valuable copy of the edition of Cicero, published in 1555, by Ch. 
Stephens. The margins are enriched with above 40U0 corrections, written by 
H. Stephens and another learned man, who is distinguished merely by the name 
of John, perhaps J. Scapula. This book seems to be intended as the basis of 
a new edition, probably that which H. Stephens mentions in his “ Castiga- 
tiones in quemplurimos locos Ciceronis,” which never appeared. We hear 
that the bookseller, who gave twenty francs for it, will not sell it under 
1800 francs. 
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A letter from Morlaix to the editor of a Journal of Nantes, says, “ M, 
Delaville-Marqué, of the school of Chartres, son of the deputy, has just dis- 
covered in a church on the mountains, amidst old account books, the poems 
of our ancient bard, Quin Clan, which have been long sought for in vain, and 
of which we had only some fragments. They were written in Bas-Breton 
(the Celtic language), and are of the fifth or sixth century. He is the Merlin 
of the country, if not Merlin himself.” 

About a year ago, a warm discussion was raised among the French anti- 
quaries on certain Latin inscriptions found at Nerac, in which mention was 
made of a liberal constitution under the Romans in Gaul, a subject on which 
history is absolutely silent. Many unsuspecting persons were heartily glad to 
learn that their ancestors, the Gauls, had in their time enjoyed the blessings 
of a constitution, and were not the servile vassals of the Romans: but the 
learned critics laughed at their credulity. The town would fain have retained 
the honuur of the discovery of such important documents, and the mayor 
zealously advocated the genuineness of those inscriptions. The ancient stones 
were conveyed to the Museum of Toulouse, but the Antiquarian Society of 
that city resolved in a paroxysm of critical enthusiasm to throw them away: 
It is a singular circumstance that the fabricator, who must have taken a great 
deal of pains to consummate the joke, has not been detected; neither does 
it appear what motive he could have had for the forgery, unless to amuse 
himself at the expense of his fellow-townsmen. 

The French Academy of Sciences has adjudged one of the Monthyon 
prizes for the present year to the Vicomte de Villeneuve Bargemont, for his 
work on the Nature and Causes of Pauperism in France and Europe, which 
was reviewed in our 29th number. 


M. Silvestre, of Paris, is preparing for publication the following curious pro- 
ductions of ancient French literature:—“ La Chanson de Roland,” now first pub- 
lished from a MS. in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, by M. Francisque Michel, 
8vo.; Galfridi de Monumeta Vita Merlini, edited conjointly by M. Michel 
and Mr. Thomas Wright, of London, 8vo.; “ Cy commence un miracle de 
nostre dame de Berthe, feme du roy Pepin, qui ly fu changee et puis la retrouva,” 
(black letter), now first published from the MS. in the Royal Library of 
France by M. Michel, 8vo.; “Le Mystere de S. Crespin et S. Crespinien,” 
from the inedited MS. in the Royal Library, by M. Michel, 8vo.; “ Roman 
de Robert le Diable,” now first published from MSS, in the Royal Library 
by M. Trebutien, 4to,, with wood-cuts, after the miniatures; Bibliotheca, 
Anglo-Saxonica et Gothica, 8vo.; “ Le Tracas de la Foire de Pré,” reprinted 
from the Rouen edition of 1620, 12mo.; “ Le Voyage du pays Sainct Patrix, 
auquel lieu on voit les peines de purgatoire, et aussi les ioyes de Paradis,” 
a fac-simile reprint from the Lyons black-letter edition of 1506, 4to. with 
woodcuts. 


mee 


The antiquarian and historical publications of France are proceeding with 
great spirit. The first volume is just published of M. Michel’s collection of 
chronicles and other original and unpublished documents, relating to the 
reigns of William the Congueror and his sons, a book extremely valuable and 
interesting to Englishmen. It forms an octavo volume, and contains large 
portions of the Norman Metrical Chronicles of Geoffry Gaimar, of an 
anonymous continuator of the Brut, of Peter de Langtoft, of Benoit de 
Sainte-More, and an Extract from a metrical Life of King Edward the Con. 
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fessor. |The second volume will contain the Latin lives of Hereward, of Earl 
Waltheof and his wife Judith, and of Harold, with an early Latin poem on 
the battle of Hastings, and the Dict de Guillaume @ Angleterre, by Chrétien 
de Troyes.. At the end of this curious collection will be added complete 
Indexes and Glossaries. 

The Commission Historique is also proceeding vigorously in its Jabours. 
Copies of its publications are shortly expected, and shall be duly noticed by 
us.. M. Guizot, who is preparing a report to the king on the subject, has 
appointed Thomas Wright, B, A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, English 
correspondent of the Commission. 


M. Raynouard, one of the first scholars of Europe, and well known for his. 
work on the Poems and Language of the Troubadours, published in the years 
1816—1821, with the title of “Choix des Pvesies originales de Trouba- 
dours,” has been ever since engaged on a work which he calls “ Nouveau 
Choix des Poesies originales des Troubadours.” Like the preceding, it will 
consist of six volumes, 8vo., of which the 3rd to the 5th inclusive will, be oc- 
cupied by a Dictionary of the Romane Language, or Language of the Trou- 
badours, compared with the other languages of Latin Europe. The second 
volume, being the commencement of the Dictionary, is just published, and 
furnishes striking evidence of the extent and depth of the authior’s learning. 


Frere, of Rouen, has just published a very curious old French mystery of 
Robert the Devil, and he has in the press a translation ‘of Sir Francis Pale 
grave’s History of the Anglo-Saxons. The same publisher has announced ah 
edition of Wace’s “Brut,” to match that author’s “‘ Roman de Rou,” the 
first volume of which is to appear about the middle of January. 


GERMANY. 


The Book Catalogue of the Leipzig Michaelmas fair announces 3164 works, 
partly new, part'y new editions, maps, &c. In the Easter Catalogue there 
Jvere 3767, making together 6931. Among them are books and pamphlets on 
seiéntific and, miscellaneous subjects: in the German langaage, 2800; in an- 
cient languages, 208; in foreign living languages, 176; novels, 164; plays, 
32; maps and charts, terrestrial and astronomical, 84; 178 translations from 
foreign languages, (of which 58 are novels); and 199 periodicals. 


ve Neff, of Stuttgart, has announced a German translation of the. eight 
Treatises written for the premiums bequeathed for the purpose by the late 
_Eurl of Bridgewater. Dr. Hauff, editor of the Morgenblatt, is named as one 
of the tragislators. 


The house of Hallberger, of Stuttgart, has produced two volumes of a work 
which is professed, we know not with what truth, to be written by Printe 
Piickler Muskau, under the title of “ Vorletzter Weltgang von Semilasso. 
*Traum=und Wachem Aus den Papieren des. Verstorbenen,” These.two 
*volumes, which were published in September and to be followed in a few 
weeks by a third, comprehend the Aathor’s. Travels in Europe, and the 
succeeding ones will contain his observations on Africa. ’ 
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Creuzhauer, of Karlsruhe and Leipzig, has commenced a picturesque work, 
entitled, “ Die Klassischen Stellen der Schweia und derew Haupt-Orte in 
Originalansichten dargestellt.” It will be completed in 24 monthly parts, 
royal 8vo,, each containing 3 engravings on steel, by H. Winkles, from drawings 
by G. A. Miiller, and a descriptive text by the veteran Heinrich Zschokke, 


In 1824, Heinrich Meyer published the first portion of his History of the 
Fine Arts among the Ancients, which related oaly ts Greece. The continua- 
tion of that excellent work, which was ready for the press at the time of his) 
death, in October, 1832, is announced for publication, under the superintend-. 
ence of M. Riemer, librarian to the Grand Duke of Weimar, by the title of 
“ Heinrich Meyer’s Geschichte der bildenden Kunst bei den Griechen und 
Romern.” It is the result of many years’ researches and observations, which 
suggested themselves whilst he was engaged in editing Winkelmann’s Works 
Jointly with Fernow and Schulze. Meyer was not eminent merely as an artis§ 
and a scholar: he was a genuine philanthropist. In his last will, after deduct- 
ing a few legacies, he left the whole remainder of his property, amounting to 
about 33,000 dollars, to the poor of Weimar. The interest of that sum is now 
applied to the relief of the poor of \Veimar at their own homes, by supplyin 
them in illness with medicines, and with medical and every other had of 
attendance which they stand in need of. The Grand-Duchess takes upon 
herself the chief direction of this useful charity. 


Scheible, of Stuttgart, is publishing in numbers a History of the American 
War, by the title of “ Befreiungs Kampf der Nordamerikanischen Staaten,” 
with Lives.of Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, and Kosziuszko, by Dr, 
Elsner. It will be completed in sis numbers, containing nine engravings on 
steel, chiefly portraits. : 


Scheible, of Leipzig, has commenced in the same form, “ Martin Luther, 
sein Leben und Wirken,” by Dr. C. F.G. Stang, to consist of from six to eight 
parts, forming a volume of about 60 sheets, with seven steel engravings; and 
also “ Der Dreissigjahrige Krieg, und die Helden desselben, Gustav Adolph 
und Wallenstein,” by Dr. C. A. Mebold, in eight monthly parts, to form two 
volumes, with six steel engravings. 


Liesching, of Stuttgart, has also announced a Life of Martin Luther, 'b: 
Gustav Pfizer, in four parts, to form an 8vo. volume of about fifty sheets, wit 
four engravings on steel. 


F. C. J. Schiitz has just published the second volume of the Select Corres- 
pondence of his father, C. G. Schiitz, who was for nearly half a century, the 
editor of the Halle Allgemeine Litteratur Zeitung, which contains letters from 
about two hundred of the most eminent literati and poets of Germany. 
A third volume, containing his life, will complete the work, the general title 
cf which is, “ Christian Gottfried Schiitz; Darstellung seines Lebens, Cha- 
rakters, und Verdienste, nebst einer Auswahl aus seinen litterarischen Brief- 
wechsel.” 


The first part of Dr. Jager’s work, “ Ueber die fossilen Saugethiere, welche 
in Wiirtemberg aufgefunden worden sind,” has appeared, in folio, with nine 
plates. It is to be completed in two parts. 
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Thorwaldsen’s model for the monument intended to be erected at Mentz, 
in honour of Guttenberg, the inventor of printing, has been sent to Paris, 
where it is to be cast in bronze by Crogatier. It is expected to be placed in 
its final destination in September or October, 1836, 


The King of Bavaria has forbidden the soliciting of subscriptions to the 
works of foreign booksellers by persons not belonging to the trade in his 
dominions. The following publications have been prohibited in that country: 
* Au-dela du Rhin,” by Lovealster' “Coup d’eil sur la politique suivie 
depuis 1815, par les Gouvernemens Allemands et la Ditte Germanique. 
Par un Allemand.” Die nevesten Bundestags-beschliisse, herausgegeben von 
der Geselischaft Germania, No. 1. 


The third volume of the Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, by G. Will. Freytag, 
has been published at Halle, by Schwentschke, who announces that, “ the fourth 
and last volume of this important work will certainly be published within 


a year, which he js able to promise, because the whole of the manuscript is in 
his hands. 


Messrs. Reichenbach, at Leipzig, are publishing in three volumes, the lite- 
rary Remains and the Correspondence of K. L. von Knebel, edited by K. A. 
Varnhagen von Ense, and Th. Mundt. This work will doubtless contain 
a great deal of interesting matter, in the letters of almost all the eminent 
German writers of the last fifty years or more; the first volume is pub- 
lished, and contains Knebel’s Life by Mundt, Knebel’s Poems, and the Letters 
of their Highnesses Charles Augustus Grand Duke, and Amelia and Louise, 
Duchess and Grand Duchess of Saxe Weimar; F. H. Einsiedel’s and Charles 
Dalberg’s Letters to Knebel. The remainder of the Correspondence will fill 
the second and great part of the third volume, and the whole will be pub- 
lished before the end of the year. 


.. The works of J. E. Ridinger, whose unrivalled etchings of animals have 
always enjoyed the highest reputation, not only in Germany, but in foreign 
countries, have become so extremely scarce and dear, that we are glad to see 
an advertisement of the Bibliographische Institut, in Hildburghausen, an- 
nouncing that it is in possession of the original plates, which are in excellent 
condition, and will publish them in monthly parts, each containing from four 
to eight plates, in imperial folio, at the very moderate price of about 9s. 6d. 
per number. 


~ M. Hahn, at Hanover, has published the first part of a highly important 

logical work, “ Die Versteinerungen des Norddeutschen Oolithen Gebirges,” 
t. €. The Petrifactions of the Oolite Mountains of the North of Germany, by 
Fred. Ad. Roemer. The first number contains 12 lithographic plates in 4to. 
The work will be completed in three numbers, representing nearly 500 species 
of petrifactions, with a geological introduction. 


The same house has published Monumenta Germaniz Historica, from the 
year 500 to 1500, under the auspices of the Society for publishing the Sources 
of the Affairs of Germany in the Middle Ages, edited by Dr. Geo. H. Pertz, 
tom. iii. being the first volume of the laws of Germany in the Middle Ages. 


Schwentschke & Son, in Halle, have just published Corpus Reformatorum, 
vol. i. edit. C. G. Brettschneider, containing the 1st vol. of the works of 
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Philip Melancthon, in 4to. pages clx. and 1120, one vol. to be published 
annually, and to subscribers price only four rix dollars. 


_ The great Encyclopedia of Ersch and Gruber, since it has been divided 
into three sections, proceeds with rather a better prospect of being brought 
to a conclusion before all the original subscribers shall be dead. Of the Grst 
section, containing the letters A to G, the 26th part is published; of the 
second section, H to N, the 12th part, and of the third section, O to Z, the 
6th part, in all 44 parts; but we fear, from the progress that each section has 
made, that the whole when completed will be of enormous bulk, and expen- 
sive far beyond the means of the generality of readers; for we find in aa 
advertisement of Brockbaus, the publisher, in which articles of each section 
contained in their last published volumes are particularly recommended to 
notice, that all those in the first section are under the letter D, those of the 
second all in G, and those of the third all in O, so that the first section in 26 
parts has got about half way, the second, in 12 parts, only through two letters, 
and the third, in 6 parts, not through one letter of the alphabet. 


A history of the House of Habsburg to the death of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I, by Prince Edward Maria Lichnowsky, in 10 vols. 8vo, is announced 
by Schaumburg in Vienna. 


A Translation of Dr. Ure’s Philosophy of Manufactures, by Dr. A, Diez- 
mann, has been published at Vienna. 

A Translation of M. Montgomery Martin’s excellent work on the British 
Colonies, by Dr. Paul Fritsch, is announced. 








Two or three German journals have accouuts from Oporto of the end of 
September, announcing a very important and interesting discovery, which we 
shall be very glad to see confirmed. 

“Oporto, 29 Sept. 

“ A young German army physician has discovered in a convent here 
a complete copy of the nine books of the Phcenician History of Philo- 
Byblius, which he translated into Greek from the Phcenician of Sanchoniatho, 
It is properly a chronicle of the town of Byblos; but as that town was in 
alliance with Sidon, and in the sequel became dependent on Tyre, the history 
of these cities is very circumstantially related. Neither are the neighbouring 
cities, people, or dynasties neglected, or the coasts of the islands occupied by 
Phenician colonies. The eighth book is particularly important; a catalogue 
of all the troops, war chariots, and ships of each town, and of each of the 
many dependent colonies. Only the colonies in Spain were independent, and 
allowed no persons from the mother country to visit their ports, except the 
merchants from Tyre.” (Another letter adds that it will be published ig 
Germany.) 





The University of Gottingen has received a valuable present of Chinese 
books from Dr. Velthausen in London, which he purchased at Canton. There 
is with them a very large and accurate map of the Chinese Empire. 


Dr. Menzel, whose Essay on German Literature was reviewed in our 31st 
Number, has recently been engaged in a violent controversy with Dr. Gutz- 
kow, a young man of considerable talents, who formerly assisted Menzel in 
the Literary Review attached to the Morgenblatt, but whose violent and ex- 
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travagant opinions caused a separation between them. Dr. Gatzkow and 
some other young men, aping the ultra-radical associations of La jeune France 
and La giovine Italia, resolved to set up a Junges Deutschland, and to pub- 
lish a German Review, the focus from which their doctrines should spread. 
Bat the enterprise has been stifled in the birth: Dr. Lowenthal, a bookseller 
at Mannheim, has been deprived of his licence; and prosecuted for publishing 
a novel by Gutzkow, entitled, “ Wally, die Zweiflerin,” ‘which has been con- 
demued as scandalously immoral and dangerous. The governments of Prussia, 
Bavaria, Brunswick, and others, have prohibited all works, great or small, 
written wholly or in part by Gutzkow, H. Laube, Dr, Wienbarg, Th, Mundt, 
“ they having avowedly associated for the purpose of attacking the Christian 
religion, morality, and all existing institutions.” 


F. Fleischer in Leipzig has just published Testamentum Novum Grece, 
Recensuit Dr. L. M. A. Scholz, vol. 11. 4to., which completes this important 
work. 

On the 17th November, died, at Dresden, Karl August Bottiger, Aulic 
Councillor to the King of Saxony, Director of Studies at the Ritter Akademie 
at Dresden, and Keeper of the Royal Museums of antique marbles and of 
Mengs’s casts. Mr. Bittiger was celebrated not only in Germany but through- 
out Europe as one of the most eminent archeologists of the age. Born in 
1760 at Reichenbach, in Saxon Voigtland, he studied at Leipzig, and was 
appointed in 1784 master of the public school at Guben. He was after- 
wards, for a short time, director of the gymnasium at Bautzen, whence he 
removed to Weimar, where, through Herder’s recommendation, he became in 
1791 director of the gymnasium of that town, and consistorial councillor. In 
1804 he preferred the offer of a situation made to him by his own sovereign to 
‘an appointment at Berlin, and from this period till his death he constantly re- 
sided at Dresden, actively engaged in literary pursuits, and in the perform- 
ance of his official duties. For the following sketch of the character of this 
distinguished scholar and writer we are indebted to a highly valued friend, who 
knew him well, and maintained a regular correspondence with him : 

 Bottiger had a prodigious memory; whatever he read he retained, and 
could readily turn to whenever he wished. Not only were the more familiar 
classics impressed on his memory, but also those which are less read. He 
recited whole odes of Pindar (for instance) and would tell whether a particu- 
lar quotation was taken from that or any other author, or not. This tena- 
ciousness of memory made him keep no notes. He says so himself in his 
preface. to his Ideen zur Kunstmythologie. He knew where he first found a 
particular-fact, and had only to turn to the book he wanted, and this was 
generally at hand in his large and well selected library. He was a powerful 
speaker, and able at a moment’s warning to hold forth most learnedly and 
pleasantly on any subject; and when he spoke on archeology, classical litera- 
ture, or the arts, an auditor, unacquainted with him, supposed it to be a set 
speech prepared beforehand. Ideas crowded on him; he was never at a loss 
for words, nor did he ever repeat himself. In this he was much assisted by 
a fine, strong voice, and a manly, portly figure, though, to be sure, he would 
often, when speaking, close his eyes, they being very weak from unremitred 
study.. The flow of his ideas and the command of language made bim also 
one’of the best letter-writers of the age. So full of interesting matter, $0 
nervous the style, so entertaining were his letters always, that we will hazard 
an-opinion,: which: will be confirmed by his iritimate friends, that the publica- 
tion of ‘his letters (and they would amount to a good many volumes) would 
alone secure his fame. The curious on this subject may be referred to a few 
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of Bottiger’s letters lately published, (some against. his consent), in the Bio- 
graphy of Schiitz. The great interest taken in his correspondence by all 
whom he favoured with it, made them willingly overlook his indifferent hand- 
writing, which was always well worth deciphering. Though he published 
some regular works, to be more particularly alluded to hereafter, yet he\was 
more in the habit of writing detached critiques and observations, the collection 
of which, it may be safely affirmed, will be hailed not only in Germany, but 
by classical scholars, antiquarians, artists, and the curious in general, all. over 
the civilized world, His learned son, of whom more presently, or Prof, Sillig, 
of Dresden, or some other scholar, may be expected soon to announce their 
intention to this effect. His Artistisches Notizenblatt, which forms a com- 
panion to the Abendzeitung, contains a treasure of antiquarian and artistical 
lore. That famous periodical, the Morgenblatt, which has from the begin- 
ning maintained the first rank among its contemporaries, was undertaken by 
Cotta at Bottiger’s suggestion, and it turned out a most capital speculation. 
The happy idea of tacking a Kunstblatt to it originated with Bottiger, and 
much to his honour, for previous to that paper the artists of Germany had 
no focus, no theatre whence to address the public. Bottiger, from his pro- 
digious and multifarious erudition, was the oracle of the German Sechedllie 
who might be styled his protégés, his children; they constantly had recourse. 
to his advice, for he was never at a loss as to the economy of a new periodi- 
cal or book ; his judgment as to its probable success was most unerring. It 
ought not to be passed over in this place, that he had a peculiar knack of 
suggesting a proper title to any new publication. In this he was most happy, 
and you might call on him at any hour without giving offence. He was 
never denied, as is the case with so many other scholars, who, when once 
the thread of their ideas is broken, cannot re-assemble their thoughts, 
Bottiger readily broke off and resumed his subject without grumbling at ine 
terruption, because his happy vein flowed on, and was not to be checked. 
Should he have left behind any memoranda respecting his life, they will be 
considered by the German scholars as most desirable relics, but more espe- 
cially his remarks on the years he passed at Weimar, a town considered justly 
for many years as the Athens of Germany. During his residence here Bétti- 
ger was most intimate with, and most valued by, Wieland, who, in various 
assages of his works, speaks with affection of him, and associated Bottiger as 
fe colleague in editing the “Teutsche Merkur.” But he also was much at 
court, and fived more or less with Herder, Gothe, Bertuch, Schiller, Einsiedel, 
Knebel, Fichte, Schulz, Meyer, &c. Some of his letters are understood to be 
about to appear in Knebel’s Nachlass, of which one volume bas been pub> 
lished. His eminence in Latin and Greek he has well authenticated. His 
knowledge of modern languages was far more extensive than is usual evem , 
in Germany, where good linguists are frequent. Bottiger spoke and wrote 
French uncommonly well, and was so sensible of the necessity of this accoms 
plishment that, in order to keep it up, he constantly spoke French to his wife, 
He was one of the best English scholars on the Continent, spoke it fluently, - 
wrote it with a great degree of correctness, and was well acquainted with 
every English work of any note, He spoke also Italian fluently, Of Duteh, 
Danish, &c., he possessed a very competent knowledge. At Dresden, where 
he passed the latter years of his life, many English gentlemen and ladies - 
made his acquaintance in his official capacity of keeper of the Museum. At 
that famous and beautiful city, which is distinguished by the residence. of 
a good many German authors of eminence ; Bottiger was one of those scholars: » 
whom foreigners of distinction visited in prefereuce to others, for he was an 
ornament which will be greatly missed there. The eminent divines of that.city, 
Reinhard (who was the occasion of bis being transferred to Dresden), and 
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Ammon, had a great value for him. The numerous artists of the same city, 
at the head of whom is the famous Vogel von Vogelstein, (who drew the 
portrait of Bittiger, which formed the frontispiece of a celebrated annual, 
the “ Uranus,” some ten years ago), all looked up to him as the friend of thait 
profession ; for, as the author of the popular“ Nordischer Notizenblatt,” above 
referred to, he had it in his power to do them a great service by only a word 
or two in their favour. Versatility of talent was ancther trait in the character 
of this extraordinary man. Thus either from choice, or with the view of sub- 
stantial benefit, he some years ago turned his attention to the statistics of 
commerce, and to that portion of public economy relating to it. He soon 
mastered this branch of science, seemingly so foreign to the pursuits and 
taste of an archeologist, as appeared from his celebrated “ Messberichte” in the 
« Allgemeine Zeitung.” These papers, which were uncommonly clever, ap- 
peared to those unacquainted with their author to be written by aman thoroughly 
versed and perhaps engaged in the affairs of trade and commerce. All the 
principal commodities that were brought to the great German fairs of Leipzig 
and Frankfort passed in review, and were accompanied with remarks on their 
manufacture, which Bottiger must have collected from conversations and cor- 
respondence with mercantile men and manufacturers, that must have taken 
up much of his time. He gave the whale histary of the fairs in a most in- 
structive and amusing manner, and appeared to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the mystery of exchanges, and the jargon of the commercial classes. 
These accounts of the fairs concluded always with most valuable, curious, 
and anxiously looked for general views of the new publications recorded in 
the famocs Messcatalog, appearing twice a year at Leipzig. We venture to 
say, that it will be difficult to meet with a scholar in Germany equal to the 
task of composing any thing like these celebrated papers, and it will be im- 

ible to surpass them in information and interest. Equally celebrated are 
Le enbdenntiogs of Gillray’s caricatures in a periodical publication edited by 
Bottiger,then at Wiemar, under the title of “ London und Paris.” These ex- 
planations = which the equally celebrated commentary of the very ingenious 
and learned Lichtenberg on Hogarth’s prints served him as a pattern) are re- 
plete with ingenuity, learning and point, and display a knowledge of England, 
which must appear surprising, when it is recollected that he drew it all from 
his reading. Indeed, they were extremely popular in those days, and will 
form a very agreeable portion of his miscellaneous works. That such a man 
should be the butt of envy and spite is very natural; but his enemies never 
were able to hurt his fame, which was constantly on the increase up to the 
day of his death. Indeed all those who intimately knew him, will confess 
that his few failings were infinitely outweighed by his superior merit in every 
réspect. We have reason to know that he was a most triendly and benevo- 
lent than; numbers of young men, especially those who commenced authors, 
were greatly indebted to his recommendations, verbal, epistolary, and printed, 
for his word had every where uncommon weight. In this way, Bottiger has 
mate the fortune of not a few, and assisted a great many. 

Among his publications may be pointed out particularly—1. Sabina, or the 
Toilette of a Roman Lady of Fashion, of which two editions were published ; 
2. Ideen zur Kunstmythologie ; $. Notes on select Odes of Horace, (which 
até most erudite and fully deserve to be translated); 4. Ideen zur Geschichte 
der Mahlerey. But excellent as all these are, they are equalled in interest 
and value by the great number of his smaller papers and his letters, all which 
no doubt either his learned son at Erlangen, or some one of his friends, will 
collect and publish; for it requires no great perspicasity to predict that as 
jong as German literature shall exist, Bittiger’s writings will be among those 
of which his countrymen will be proud. 
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Bottiger was married to an amiable and accomplished wife, who died 
some years ago, and who bore two sons; one ef whom is professor of His- 
tory at Erlangen, (author of the History of Henrich der Tame, History of 
Saxony, History of Germany, just commenced, &c., all much esteemed publi- 
cations,) and the other has a comfortable place under the Saxon government. 
Besides the portrait above mentioned by Professor Vogel, another was litho- 
graphed about a year ago from a bust of his, which is reckoned much like him, 
Bottiger of late years instructed the learned Prince John of Saxony in Greek. 
His company was much courted by persons of distinction, on account of his 
brilliant conversational talents. It was most delightful to listen to him; there 
was no end to his poignant and sprightly remarks and anecdotes, particularly 
as he was fond of good cheer, which a sound constitution permitted him to 
enjoy without fear. Not the least remarkable circumstance in the character 
of this great scholar was his indefatigable application. At five in the morning 
he was at his desk, and while at college he usually rose at three or four, so 
that his eye-sight became much impaired. Some ten or fifteen years since, 
he was successfully couched for the cataract, and had in consequence of 
this operation, the use of his eyes, assisted by good glasses, up to his 
death. Many of his pupils are now men of eminence, and some in higlt 
stations. His Excellency, the present Saxon Minister at the British Court, 
Baron Gersdorf, was, we believe, his pupil. Among those of Buttiger’s dis« 
ciples who have acquired great fame by their.writings and are in respectablé 
stations, we only particularize Professor De Wette, a great Divine at the 
University of Berne in Switzerland; and Professor Gruber, a distinguished 
Professor and litterateur of the University of Halle, the principal editor of 
the great German Encyclopedia, commenced by the late Ersch and by 
him conjointly. Bottiyer derived so much pleasure from beholding some 
of his disciples rise to fame, that he frequently observed that he leid 
greater stress on this happy circumstance than on any success that might at- 
tend his own writings. Bottiger’s literary greatness was not sufficiently ap» 
preciated during his life-time, but the sterling merit of his writings is such, 
that posterity will do him ample justice. 


HOLLAND. 


M. Noorda van Eyringa, who is well known to the learned world by his 
valuable labours in the Malay languages, has just presented to the king bia 
Dictionaries and Grammar of the Languages of Kromo, Ngoko, Modjo and 
Karri (query Kawi?) in the island of Java. These works will be of infinite 
use to the Dutch civil and military officers, as well as to strangers visiting 
that island. 


— 


The Chevalier Rifaud, celebrated for his Travels in Egypt, Nubia, aad 
the neighbouring countries, in which he spent twenty-two years, has brought 
back with him to Amsterdam a collection of more than six thousand draws 
ings made on the spot, and embracing every thing connected with art that 
presented itself to his view. He has already commenced the publication of 
his Travels, and says, in the announcement, that he discovered, among other 
things, sixty statues, the smallest of which is of the natural sige: and that he 
copied numerous inscriptions and tables of hieroglyphics. 


perme snare 
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i HUNGARY. 


Mr. J. A. Schaiba, bookseller in Presburg, has announced the following 

work: “ Matris Slavice filia erudita, vulgo Lingua Greca, seu Grammatica 
cunctarum Slavicarum et Grecarum dialectorum in suis primitivis elementis, 
et inde conflatis organicis formis exhibita, Gallice, Italice, et Latine Lingue 
habita ratione; Auctore Gregorio Danskowsky, literarum Graecarum in 
R. Academia Posoniensi professore.” S8vo. It will be in six books, the first 
of which is to be published in March, 1836. 
_ Some sensation has been excited at Pesth, in Hungary, by the following 
circumstances :—About ten years ago a number of Servian merchants resi- 
dent in that city formed a society, the purposes of which were to collect a 
fund for printing good Servian works, and in this manner doing real service 
to Servian literature. Unfortunately the members did not take the right 
course to realize their object; they purchased MSS. and had them printed 
and published, but they were not fortunate in their choice. They seem to 
have assumed rather too lofty a tone, though the greater part of them, at 
least of those who had the management, had very imperfect nations of the 
Servian language and literature. Some of the members, dissatisfied at seeing 
many useless books, miserable novels, and the like, published 7 society, 
have prevailed with the magistrates to interfere, and it is hoped that the funds 
will henceforth be better employed. 


ITALY. 


Giovanne Rosini, the celebrated author of the Monaca di Monza and 
Luisa Strozzi, two historical novels, which are esteemed in foreign countries 
as well as in Italy, has lately published his dramatic pieces, (some of which 
have been well received on the stage,) in two volumes, (Saggi di Commedie), 
and his lyrical poems (Nuove Rime d’ un vecchio Poeta), in one volume. 
The first volume of the plays contains those in verse, the second those in 
prose. In this last is the most important of all, Torquato Tasso, an_histori- 
cal drama, all the characters in which are painted with the same historical 
truth as those in Luisa Strozzi. Of the two other pieces in prose, the first 
is imitated from the work of Picard; it is called “The Nephew and the 
Aunt.” The second, “The unforeseen Consequences of a Duel,” has more 
originality. The three pieces in verse are, “The Adventures of Gil Blas,” 
“The Imptudent Parasite,” and “The Miser,” (a beautiful translation of 
L’Avare of Molitre). 

Of other works lately published, we’ may’ mention’ Raggionamenti sulle 
Verita della Religione. By the priest Carlo Bulletta, 2 vols. Rome.—— 
Saggio di Esegesi Biblici, (chiefly on the’ inseparable connection between the 
Old Testament and the New). By Pietro Bandini. Florence-——Storia 

merale della Casa d’ Austria. By G. Antonelli. 24th and last volume. 

enice.—Supplimenti al Compendio, &c. Supplement to Tenemann’s Manual 
of the History of Philosophy. By Professor Sesto Modena. Pavia, —— 
Trattato di Amicizia, a manuscript of the 16th century. By Don Agostino 
Strozza. Venice.——Viaggio d’ un Giorno per |’ Inferno. A poem by Andrea 
Mattis. Naples, 


Giovanna Prima & Joanna I., Queen of Naples, a novel of the 14th 
century, by Giacinto Battaglia. Milan, 1835.—The terrible catastrophe of 
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this queen was well worthy of being taken as the subject of a spirited 
historical novel. Marfuzzi has made the murder of Andrea, Johanna’s first 
husband, the subject of a tragedy. Now Battaglia relates the story of 
Johanna in a novel, the beauties of which are highly extolled in several 
journals, The author had previously rendered great services to Italian litera- 
ture, and we may certainly expect something distinguished from him. He 
has been for several years editor of the Indicatore, a periodical in deserved 
repute; he also contributes valuable articles to the Figaro publishéd at Milda, 
in which those that relate to the theory of music are especially remarkable 
for profounduess and fine taste. Nobody would be more capable than he of 
giving in a book which is yet a desideratum in Italy, a History of Music, with 
regard to the progress of civilization. 


A volume of about 200 pages, written by Cardinal Pacca, has just appeared, 
with the title of “ Notizie sul Portogallo; con una breve relazione della 
Nunziatura di Lisbona, dall’ anno 1795 all’ anno 1802.” 





PRUSSIA. 


The public library of the city of Treves has again received a valuable pre- 
sent from England, consisting of 18 more handsomely bound folio volumes 
of the great work—the Records of Great Britain, being the continuation of the 
74 volumes previously received. 


Menschen und Gegenden, by Caroline von Woltmann, in two volumes, of 
which the first contains “Germany and Switzerland;” the @nd, “Italy and 
the Italians.” After all that has been written of the south-west of Germany, 
the Tyrol, and Italy, these volumes contain many new details besides the 
interest which the subject itself must have in such hands as those of Mrs. 
Woltmann. Her opinions of Italy are wholly different from those of Gustav 
Nicolai. 


Two works, which might as properly be called one work, from their con- 
nection with each other, by Dr. Gottfried Schadow, Director of the Royal 
Academy of Arts at Berlin, have just been published, with the titles of 
Polyclet & Polycletes, or Measures of the Human Body, according to the 
Sex and Age, &c. German and French, 4to., with 29 lithographic plates, folio; 
and * National Physiognomies, or Observations on the Differences of the 
Features, and of the External Conformation of the Human Head,” a continua- 
tion of Polycletes, 4to., with 28 lithographic plates, fol. They must be highly 
interesting to anatomists and artists. 


“Der Preusische Staat, in allen seinen Beziehungen,” compiled by a 
society of men of learning and friends of national topography, statistics, &c, 
under the direction of Baron L. von Zedlitz. Neukirch, is destined to fill a 


desideratum that has long been felt. It appears periodically, and has now 
reached its 7th nusmber. 


Messrs. Bornhager in Berlin have published the second volume of D, Dou- 
mann’s “ History of Rome in its transition from a Republican to*a Monarch- 
ical Government, or Pompey, Cesar, Cicero, and their Contemporaries, ac+ 
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cording to. Families, and with Genealogical Tables.” This work is spoken of 
by Schlosser aud other critics in terms of unqualified praise. 


RUSSIA. 


The number of sheets printed at the printing office of the University of 
Moscow was, in 1834, 7,746,378. 


The 6th volume of the History of Russia, by N. A. Polewoi, has lately 
been published at Moscow. 


A second edition of M. Oldecop’s Pocket Dictionary of the French and 
Russian Languages is announced for publication next year. ‘The sale of an 
edition of 7000 copies in five years is a proof at least of its superiority to all 
preceding ones, This second edition, of which we have a prospectus and 
specimen before us, is beautifully printed and considerably enlarged. The 
first part will be very complete, the editors of the new edition of the Dic- 
tionary of the French Academy having obligingly sent the proof sheets. 


A very important work has just been published by M. Schnitzler, author of 
the much esteemed “ Statistique Générale de I’Empire de Russie.” This new 
work is “La Russie, la Pologne, et la Finlande; Tableau statistique, geo- 
graphique, et historique, de toutes les parties de la Monarchie Russe, prises 
isulément. 1 vol. 8vo., 720 pages, with three plans. 


On the proposal of the Minister of Public Instruction, the Emperor has 
been pleased to extend to the end of the year 1836 the scientific expedition 
of M. Feodorof, in Siberia, at the public expense, the chief object of which 
is to ascertain the exact position of several p!aces between the 30th and 60th 
degrees of latitude. 


Mr. A. J. Sjoegren, who has been travelling for some years in the northern 
parts of Russia, with a view to historical and philological researches, and 
who has collected a vast number of valuable MSS. and most curious informa- 
tion, is now gone to pursue his researches in the Caucasian provinces, 


The Imperial Academy of Sciences has just lost its first vice-president, 
Mr. Henry Fr. Storch, privy councillor, and grand cross of several orders, 
who died in the night of the 13th of November, at the age of 69 years. He 
acquired deserved reputation by the publication of several useful works, 
among which are the Statistical and Historical View of the Russian Empire, 
and his Course of Political Economy. 


The Chief Board of Censorship has ordered that a work in no more than 
two volumes, to be published by subscription, payable in advance, shall not 
be advertised till permission to print it has been granted, If the work ex- 
ceed two volumes, the subscription cannot be opened till one-half of it has 
“been examined and approved: subscriptions, without payment in advance, and 

‘also to journals, are allowed as heretofore. 
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*-Mr. Alexander Chemiotte, formerly Professor at the University of Cracow;: 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of London and Paris, and one of the 
most learned Orientalists in Europe, died on the 2ist of November :at 
Helsingfors, in Finland, in the 34th year of his age. He gained much reputas 
tion by publishing the most complete history yet known of all the Arabian 
Emperors under the Abassides (Historia Abassidarum—Paris, 1825, in 4to); 
and by many other able writings in the Polish, French, and Latin languagess 
Tricessant labour ruined his health, and brought him to an early grave! He 
died of consumption, and has left many interesting works. ” 


An edition of the Arabic original of the Travels of Abulfeta, with a Rus- 
sian translation, has been advertised, and will be published next year, by 
Professor Heilling, of the University of St. Petersburg. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Mr. Tinker, an American missionary, has commenced a periodical work at 
Honoruru, in Woahoo, one of the Sandwich Islands. This capital now con 
tains 7,000 inhabitants, and the missionaries keep three presses going there. 


SWEDEN. 


There have been published (in Swedish) Andreas Lindberg’s Works —— 
Memoirs of the Royal Theatre, by Gust. Lud. Torssloro. Vol. 1st.—— 
Poems by Geijer. 1 vol——Travels in North America, by K. A, Gossel- 
man. 2 vols, Observations on a Journey to England in the Summer of 1834, 
by Carl von Forsell. Contributions towards the Histories of the Swedish 
Church, and of the Diets, from the Archives of the Chambers of the Clergy; 
by S. P. Bexell, A. Ahlquist, and A. Lignell. 


Ancient Northern Reminiscences (Fornndrdiska Minnen). Part II. Also 
under the title of “The Inhabitants of the Northern Austrwegr,” a histori- 
cal inquiry by Cronholm Lund, 1835. We have on a former occasiun dis 
rected the attention of our readers to this work, and must not omit to 
mention the second part, lately published, as it interests not merely Sweden, 
but furnishes new and important data concerning the history of the ancient 
inhabitants of the North, and the state of morals and religion among them; 
and the essays contained in this volume, which are distinguished by indds- 
trious research, sound criticism and penetration, relate to the Wara 


esear< 2 glans, the 
Danes in Winden (Mecklenburg), and the Swedes in Finland. a 


SWITZERLAND. 


It appears that the old history of Switzerland, as it has been delivered to 
us by the chroniclers, for instance, Tschudi and Joh. Miiller, and which met 
with universal credit, is about to sustain a very serious attack, or rather.to 
be entirely transformed. Genuine historical criticism is a science of pretty 
late date, but it has led, in a short time, to important results. In° Switzer- 
Jand, as in other countries, it has met with zealous patrons. 


11Q 


Professor J. 
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Kopp, .in Lucerne, has commenced researches into the ancient history “of 
Switzerland, which may be expected to throw much light on the subject; he 
bas published a small volume of documents, the safest and most unex- 
ceptionable testimonies of historic research, which give far greater weight 
and importance to doubts that had been already suggested. The history itself 
composed by Kopp is still wanting; at least it is not yet known to the public 
in general. But the documents furnish matter enough for reflection, and excite 
extreme curiosity for the results which Kopp has deduced from them and 
from other sources. In particular, the asserted independence of Schwytz and 
Underwalden of the empire, seems to vanish before the light of the docu- 
ments, and those cantons appear to have really belonged to an Austrian 
landgraviate. If this is so, the history of the insurrection of those cantons 
against the Austrian governors, which has become celebrated from the much- 
extolled action of Tell, assumes a very different appearance. It is, indeed, 
not yet time to form a decisive opinion on the subject. It will probably fare 
with Kopp as with all those who attempt to eradicate great and deeply 
rooted historical errors, which are, besides, blended with the affections and 
the aversions of the people. ‘They are generally driven by the dispute into 
exaggeration on the opposite side. So it happened to the profuund investiga- 
tor Niebuhr, We observe, in conclusion, that Kopp has since made further 
researches at Munich and Vienna, and, as we hear, has found his discoveries 
confirmed, 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 


There is in Thibet an immense collection of all the sacred hooks of the 
followers of Buddha, under the title of Kuhgyour. This collection contains 
in the language of Thiket the works of Buddha and of his disciples, the acts 
of the councils of their church, the biographies of Buddha, of his disciples 
and the patriarchs; in short, the whole body of the classical literature of 
that religion. It is engraved on wood in the manner of the Chinese, and the 
Lama of Boutan, who is the depositary of the blocks, has, from time to time, 
some copies printed for the use of the temples or of the schools of theology 
established in the monasteries. It is only within these few years that this 
collection has been made known in Europe, from the letters of the cele- 
brated, Hungarian traveller Csoma de Koros, who went and buried himself 
for eight years in the monasteries of Thibet, to study the literature of the 
country. [le procured a copy of this collection, which he brought to Cal- 
cutta, where he printed the catalogue of it, with some extracts. The 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta printed at its own expense the Thibetian 
Dictionary and Grammar compused by Csoma, to give to the learned the 
key to this important literature. But this aid could not be of great use in 
Europe, on account of the almost total want of Thibetian books; the royal 
library at Paris had nothing in that langaage=but a few leaves, which the 
Cossacks had brought in one of their expeditions from the monastery of 
Ablaket, in Mongolia, and which the Empress Catherine gave to the library. 
The Asiatic Society of Culcutta wished to remedy this state of things, and 
circumstances have remarkably favoured its generous intentions. The East 
India Company have in Nepaul an ambassador named Hodgson, a man 
of talent and learning, who has himself rendered great services to Ori- 
ental Literature by his Memoirs on the Religion of Buddha, and by his 
discovery of the Sanscrit originals of the books which are the basis of that 
religion. Tis influence with the priests of Nepaul, furnishing him with the 
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ineans of corresponding with the priests‘of Thibet, enabled ones eae 
Thibet-for the Asiatic Society a copy of the great collection-of the’ Kuhgyouf, 
For this collection, composed of a huntred enotmous ‘volumes in’ folte, 
printed on paper manufactured in the country, the Society: of Calcutta ‘paid 
13,000 francs. In possession of this treasure, and’ desiring: to-dispose' oP ‘it 
in such a manner that it night be, when sent to Europe, of thei greatest possitite 
advantage to learning, it has resolved to make a present of ‘if to the Asiatic 
Society of Paris, in preference even to the learned institutions of England itself} 
The :Kahgyour has therefore been sent to Paris, where-it arrived’ séme 
weeks ago, and the Asiatic Society had to determine in its turn how it’should 
dispose of this precious deposit so as to render it accessible to: the’ learned 
public; it bas judged that the best way to insure the preservation of this lite- 
rary monument, and at the same time to give Oriental scholars an opportunity 
to-study it, was to place it inthe Cabinet of Manuscripts of the Royal Library. 
The Asiatic Society has, at the same time, felt itself called upon to do its 
utmost to prove to the Society of Calcutta the sense that it has of its genes 
rosity. It has therefore applied to the Ministers of Public Instruction and 
the Interior, requesting them to send to the Suciety of Calcutta some of the 
great works which the French Government has caused to be published. 
Messrs. Thiers and Guizot have readily acceded to this desire, and the great 
work on Egypt, the Thesaurus of Henry Stephens, the work on the Morea, 
the great collection of Historical Documents which M. Guizot is publishing, 
the posthumous work of Champollion, and several others of the same kind, 
are about to be sent to the Society of Calcutta, to prove that such a sacrifice 
as that which it has made is duly appreciated at Paris. 








Oriental Literature has sustained a severe loss by the recent decease of 
Julius von Klaproth at Paris, and Professor Rosenmiiller of Leipzig. 





ERRATUM. 


Mr. Woronzow Greig has disclaimed the authorship of the “ Report on the Social 
Statistics of the Netherlands,” referred to in Art. 1X. in our last Number, the credit 
of which he believes to be due to Mr. Greg of Manchester. 


: 








LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT, 
From Ocroser to Decemper, 1835, INCLUSIVE. 


— 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


100 Lacoste, Preuves de la Religion. 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

101 La Raison du Chiristianisme. Vol. XI. 8vo. 5s. 

10% Alletz, Lettre 4 M. de Lamartine sur la Verité du Christianisme. 8vo. 

103 Repertoire, le, des Predicateurs modernes, Par M. M. Juin et Cacheux, Vol. IV. 
8vo. 8s, 

104 Merle d’Aubigné, Histoire de la Reformation au seiziéme Siécle. Vol. I. 8vo, 

. 6s. 6d. 

105 Royaumont, M. de, Histoire de I'ancien et du nouveau Testament, Nouv. Ed. 
8vo. 12s. 

106 Bautain, Philosophie du Christianisme, Correspondance religieuse. Tom. I. 

: 8vo. 7s. 

107 Barth, Die alt-teutsche Religion, 2Thle. 8vo. 8s. 

108 Testamentum Novum, graece. Ed. Scholz. Vol. II. 4to. 11. 8s. 

109 Leonhard, Gebeth- und Erbauungs-Buch. 12mo. 4s. 

110 Staudenmaier, Geist des Christenthums. 2 Thle. 8vo. 12s. 

111 Beitrige zur Kirchen-Geschichte des 19ten Jahrhunderts in Deutschland. 8vo. 5s. 

112 Fubrmann, Neuere theol. Literatur. iste Lief. 8vo. 8s. 

113 Hirscher, Die christliche Moral. ister Bd. 8vo. 6s. 

114 Mack, Comm, ber die Pastoral-Briefe des Apostel Paulus. 8vo, 10s. 

115 Suiler’s Simmiliche Werke. Theology. Schriften. 16ter—18ter Bd. 18s, 

116 Heydenreich und Otto, Predigten tiber die Apostel-Geschichte. 2 Bde. 18s. 

117 Kromm, Die Evangel. Perikopen, I. 1. 8vo. 7% 

118 Fasi’s Predigten. 8vo. 12s. 

119 Moser’s Kanzel-Reden. 6ter Bd. Glaubens-Predigten. ¢@Thle. 8vo. 7s. 

120 Jabrbiicher tiir Theologie und Philosophie. 5ter Bd. ister Thl. 8vo. 5s. 

121 Steinheim, Die Offenbarung nach dem Lehrbegriffe der Synagoge. ister Thl. 9s. 

122 Mohler, Neue Untersuchungen der Lehrgegensatze zwischen den Katholiken 
und Protestanten. 8vo. 10s. 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


125 Augier, Encyclopédie des Juges de Paix. Vol. V. 8vo. 7s. 

124 Wurm, Krit. Versuche uber die offentl, Rechts-Verhaltnisse in Deutschland seit 
der Mitte d. J. 1832. 8vo. 10s. 

125 Kappler, Juristisches Promptuarium. 8vo. 15s. 

126 Kritz, Das Pandecten-Recht. ister Bd. ister Thl. 8vo. 14s. 





“MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION, 
AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


127 Ritter, Histoire de la Philosophie. Vol. II. P.I. 8vo. 8s. 








me 
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128 Cros, Théorie de l’Homme intellectuel et moral. Tom.I. 8vo. 6s. 

129 Mallet, Manuel de Philosophie. 8vo. 5s. 

130 Dutens, Philosophie de "Economie Politique. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s, 

151 Guillon, Histoire générale de la Philosophie ancienne et moderne, jusqu’dé neg 
jours. 2Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

132 Brandis, Die griechisch-rémisch Philosophie. ister Thi, Svo, 14s 


‘MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 


183 Gazzer a Houlmer, Comte de, Recueil de Procédés chimiques appliqués aux Arts 
et Metiers. 12mo. 12s. 

134 Breithof, Elémens d’Algebre. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

135 Pinault, l’Abbé, Traité élémentaire de Physique. 2 Vols. 8vo. 10s. 

136 Reynaud, le Baron, Petit Traité élémentaire d’Arithmétique. Live, I, et IL 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

137 Lamé, Cours de Physique de |’Ecole Polytechnique. Tom.I, 8vo. 12s. 

138 Libri, Histoire des Sciences Mathématiques en Italie, depuis la renaissance des 
Lettres jusqu’a la fin da 18e Siécle. Tom. 1. 8vo. 8s, 

139 Schulze, Anfangsgriinde der Mathematik. 8vo. 4s. 

140 Bernouilli, Elementar, Handbuch der industriellen Physik, &c. 2ter Bd. 8vo, 
11s, 

141 Hassler, Theoret. und angewandte Mathematik. 8vo. 3s, 

142 Hesse, Anfangsgriinde der Formen-Lehre. ister Bd, 8vo. 5s. 

143 Schulz v. Strassnicki, Elemente der reinen Mathematik. 2ter Thi. Reine Geoe 
metrie. 8vo. 9s. 

144 Moldenhauer, Grundriss der Chemie. iste Abth. 8vo. 7s. 

145 Hoffinann, Vollstandiger Himmels-Atlas. 28 Bl. Fol. 11. 15s. 


NATURAL SCIENCES. 


146 Doisy, Essai sur I'Histoire Naturelle du Dep. de la Meuse. Livr. I. Flore, 
Z Vols. 7s. 

147 Monographie des Cétoines, par Gory et Percheron. Livr. 1V.—VIILI., et 20 Pl, 
6s. each. 

148 Reboul, Essai de Geologie descr. et histor. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

149 CEuvres Entomologiques de Eschscholtz. Tom. I. 8vo. 12s, 

150 Lesson, Histoire Naturelle générale et particuliére des Mammiféres. Tom. V., 
avec Atl. 5s. 

151 Brebisson, Flore de la Normandie, ire Pte. 8vo. 11. 

152 Dietrich, Deutschlands Flora. Bd. II. istes—é6tes Lief. 8vo. 11. 

153 Treviranus, Physiologie der Gewachse. ister Bd, 8vo, 15s. 

154 Sturm, Deutschlands Fauna, 5terAbthl. Die Insekten. 9tes Bdchen. Kafer. 
8vo. il, 

155 Flora exotica. Die Pracht-Pfanzen des Auslandes, von Reichenbach. Ba. IVs 
2te Lief. Fol. 

156 Funke, Handbuch der speziellen Pathologie und Therapie des grdsseren nutsbaren 
Haus-Siuge-Thiere. ister Bd. 8vo. 12s, 

157 Panzer, Deutschlands Insecten. 134stes—136stes H. Svo. 


MEDICAL SCIENCES, 


158 Cruveilhier, Anatomie descriptive. Tom. IV. 8vo, 3s. 

159 Duparcque, Histoire compléte de Ruptures et des Dechiremens de I’'Utérus, de 
Vagin et du Perinée. 8vo. 7s. 

160 Mémoires de l’Academie Royale de Medicine. Tome IV. 4to. 11, 

161 Galy, De l’A‘fection caleaire, vulgairement morue; recherches physiologicov 
chimiques, etc, 8vo. Lo 
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162 Broussais, Cours de Pathologie et de Thérapevtique générales. Tom. V. 8¥0. Gs. 

163 Lelut, Qu’est-ce que la Phrénologie? ou Essai sur Ja signification et la valeur Ges 
systémes de Psycologie en général. 8vo. 75. 

$64 Bonninghausen, Repertorium der homdop. Araneien. 2 Thle. 8vo, 12s. 

165 Jérg, Handbuch der speciellen Therapie {ir Aerzte und Geburtshelfer. 8va. 145. 

166 Fischer, Heilregeln fur Brustkranke. 12mo. 5s. 

167 Friedrich, Theorie der j”1ysischen Krankheiten. 8vo. 7s. 

168 Jahn, System der Physiatrik. ister Bd. 8vo. 18s. 

169 ——, Versuche fir die prakt. Heilkunde. 1stes Heft. 8vo. 7s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


170 Histoire Littéraire de la France. Tom. XVIII. 4to. il. 1s. 

171 Monteil, Traité des matériaux Manuscrits de divers Genres d’Histoire. 

i 8vo. 16s. 

172 Lelemel, Numismatique du Moyen Age. 2 Vols. 8vo. 2. 

173 Barrault, Occident et Orient. Etudes politiques, morales, religieuses, 
1833-1834. 8vo. 8s. 

174 Dictionnaire de l’Academie Frangaise. Supplement. 4to. 6s. 

175. Encyclopédie des Gens du Monde. Vol. V. P.IL, 8vo. 5s. 

176 Annuaire de |’Etat militaire de France, pour l’année 1836, 8vo, 5s. 

177 Oudinot, le Marquis, De I'Italie et de ses Forces militaires. 8vo. 7s. 

178 Le Gouvernement de Juillet, les Partis et les Hommes politiques. 2 Vols. 8¥o. 
15s. 

179 Dictionnaire de l’Academie Francaise. 6éme Edition. 2 Vols. 4to. 21. 16s. 

180 Ginguene, Histoire Littéraire d’ltalie ; continuée par F. Salfi. Tom. XIV. 8vo. 
7s. 

181 Le Bon Jardinier, Almanach pour l’année 1836. 8vo. 7s. 

182 Mionnet, Description des Medailles antiques grecques et romaines, avec leur 
degré de rareté et leur estimation, Supplement. Tom. VII. 8vo., avec 
Planches. 11. 4s. 

183 Almanach des Dames, pour l’an 1836. 18mo. 6s. 

184 Veillées de Famille; Contes instructifs et Piéces morales en quatre Langues. Par 
Michaud et Nodier. gr. 8vo. 6 francs par an, 

185 Examen critique de l’ouvrage: ‘‘ De |’Etat actuel de la Grece, etc., par M. 
Thiersch.” 8vo. 4s. 

186 Bétticher, Die Holz-Architectur des Mittel-Alters. ister Thl. Fol. 14s, 

187 Repertorium der Literatur, von Gersdorf. 6 Bde. 8vo. 11. 

188 Klemm, Die germ. Alterthumskunde. 8vo. 12s. 

189 Kottenkamp, Anti-Menzel. 8vo. 2s. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 


200 Souvenirs et Voyages de A. Laujon. 2 Vols. 8vo. 19s. 

201 Souvenirs de la Marquise de Ciéquy. 1710-1800. Tom. VII. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

202 Hammer, Histoire de |’Empire Ottoman. Tom. Let Il, 8vo. 11 

203 Moke, Histoire des Francs, Tom. 1. 8vo. 8s, 

#04 Luther, Mémoires de, écrits par lui-méme. Tom. II. et III. 8vo. 15s, 

205 Lottin de Laval, Robert le Magnifique. Hist. de la Normaudie au 11éme Siécle. 
2Vols. 8vo. 15s, 

206 Souvenirs de Mad. Touise-Elisabeth Vigée-Lebrun, Tom. i. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

207 D'Hardiviller, Souvenirs des Highlands. 3 Livr. 4to. 11. 16s. 

208 Toreno, le Comte de, Hist. du Soulévement, de la Guerre, et de Ja Revolution 
d’Espagne. Vols. I.—I1UI. 11. 4s. 

09. Brayer, Neuf Années a Constantinople. 3 Vols. 8vo. 168. 

210 Isavelle, A., Voyage i Buénos-Ayres et a Porto-Alégre, par la Bauda-Oriental. 
8vo., avec Planches. 12s. 
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243 D’Abrantes, Ja Duchesse, Mémoires sur Ja Restauration. Vols. I. & II. 8vo. 15s. 
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215 Hennequin, Voyage Philosopbique en Angleterre ct en Ecosse,, Syo. Gs 
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224 Mebold, Der dreissigjahrige Krieg, &c. 8te Lief. 8vo. 10s, 

225 Mendelssohn, Das germanische Europa, 8vo. 14s. 

226 Ritter, Die Erdkunde. Ba. Il. :—Asien. Ba. IV. ister Thl.:—Die indische Welt. 
8vo. iL. Qs. , 

227 Simons, Joh. de Witt und seine Zeit. ister Thl. 8vo. 7s. 

228 Berghaus, Atlas von Asia. 3te Lief. Mit Textin 4to, 2l. 10s. 

229 Pfister, Geschichte der Teutschen. 5 Bd. 8vo. 11. 2s, 

2350 Hammer, von, Das osmanische Reich. 19te Lief. 8vo, 3s. 
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253 Gutz-Row, Nero. Tragodie. 8vo. 7s. dO 

254 Schenk, Schauspiele. 3 Thle. 8vo. 8s. ’ dg 
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287 Historisches Taschenbuch, herausgegeben von Raumer, 10s. 
288 Musenalmanach, von Chamisso und Schwab, 7s. 6d. 
289 Vergissmeinnicht, von Spindler. 12s. 6d. 
290 Penelope, von Theodor Hell. 10s. 
291 Taschenbuch der Liebe und Freundschaft. 7s. 6d. 
292 Rheinisches Taschenbuch, von Adrian. 10s. 
293 Vergissmeinnicht, von Clauren, 12s, 
294 Cornelia, von Schreiber. 12s, 
295 Rosen, 12s 
296 Vielliebchen, von Tromlitz, 128, 
297 Vesta. 14s, 
298.Frauenlob, 8s. 6d. 
299 Veilchen. 7s. 
300 Freund des schénen Geschlechts. 7s. 
$01 Urania, von Miller. 10s. 
302 Aurora, von J. G. Seidl. 8s. 6d. 
303 Novellenkranz, von Tieck. 12s, 6d. 
a Phantasiegemalde, von Duller. 7s. 6d. 
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Abruzzi, the, present state of, 277, 278. 

Actions, human, many of them little liable 
to variation, 223. 

Adelsberg, remarkable grotto at, 167. 

Alfieri, remarks on his plays, 273. 

Alfonso (Jaime), account of, 451. 

Amera Sinha, the Hindoo lexicographer, 
iuquiry concerning the age in which he 
flourished, 72—74. 

Anglo-Latin Poets of the twelfth century, 
on, 386—407,. 

Annichiarico (Ciro), leader of the sect of 
Decisi, in Naples, 98, 99. 

Arguelles (D. Augustin de), Examen his- 
turico de la Reforma constitucionai que 
hicieron las Cortes generales, 17 “130 
—biographical particulars of, 191—his 
account of the first meeting of the con- 
stitutional Cortes, 192, 193. 

Austria, system of bribery practised by it 
at the Court of Berlin, 46—endeavours 
to detach Frederick William I. from his 
alliance with England and France, 47, 
48—its duplicity in regard to the re- 
version of Juliers and Berg, 49-—-52— 
sends an army to Naples in 1821, 
109—encouragement of education by 
its government, 253—system of educa- 
tion introduced by it in Lombardy, 253 
—257— its efforts in favour of social 
improvement, 258. 


Babbage ( Mr.), his observations on the 
uniformity of many human actions, 
223. 

Bach, Sebastian, character of his music, 
343—346. 


Baldur, story of, 443. 

Bartolomeo (Fra), his strange blunders 
relative to Amera Sinha, 73. 

Bassano, description of, 263. 

Belgium, literary intelligence from, 230. 
457, 458. 

Belluno, description of, 264 

Bergamo, description of, 258. 

Births, facts respecting the proportion of 
them, 217, 218. 

Bologna, present state of, 274. 

Books, list of, published on the Continent 
from June to December, 1835, 241— 
244. 474—478. 

Bittiger, K. A., account of, 464. 

Brentano (Bettina), her correspondence 
with Gothe, 347—360. 

Brescia, description of, 258—260. 

Briefwechsel zwischen Gothe und Zelter, 
328—347. 

Buffalora, bridge of, 348. 

Bulwer (Mr.), remarks on his Rienzi, 411, 
412. 


c. 


Caetano (Dominico), pretends to the sectet 
of making gold, 30—his reception at the 
Prussian court, and untimely end, 32. 

Calderari, political sect of, 97, 98. 

Can Grande, description of his court at 
Verona, 261, 262. 

Canosa (Prince of), minister of police at 
Naples, 97. 111, 112, 

Canova, magnificent church founded by 
him at Possagno, 263. 

Capobianco, circumstances attending his 
execution, 96. 

Carascosa (General), his interview with 

Pope Pius VIL, 83—employed 
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the Neapolitan insurgents, 102—mu- 
tiny of his army, 110, 

Carbonari, origin of the, 93—introduction 
of the society into the kingdom of 
Naples, 94—persecution of the sect, 96 
—measures pursued by Murat against 
it, 97—degeneracy of the sect, 98— 
their machinations, 99, 100— they 
break out into insurrection, 101, 102— 
are joined by General Pepe and de- 
mand a constitutional government, 
which is granted by the king, 103, 104 
—their activity in making proselytes, 
105—their political ascendancy, 106— 
108—the sect put down on the occupa- 
tion of Naples by Austria, 111. 

Carlos (Don), his proceedings after the 
death of his brother, 200—account of 
the stratagem by which he was enabled 
to leave England, 201—205. 

Castel/ranco, description of, 263. 

Castles, enormities committed in them by 
the great in Stephen’s reign, 398, 599. 

Champollion(M.), Pantheon Egyptien, 303. 

Chansons de Geste ( French), origin of, 126 
—higher antiquity of those of England, 
130— general remarks on, 147. 

Chaucer, acquainted with the Anglos 
Latin poets of the twelfth century, 407. 

Colletta (General), Storia del Reame di 
Napoli, 78—bicgraphical account of, 
ib.—description of his work, 79. 

Como, description of, 258, 

Conversations Lexicon der neuesten Zeit und 
Litteratur, voce Menzel, 1. 

Cremona, description of, 266. 

Crimes, their amount more variable in 
England than in France and Belgium, 
224, 225—effect of education on the 
tendency to crime, 226—229. 


D. 


Decisi, sect of, in Naples, 98, 99. 

De Concilj (Colonel), joins the Neapolitan 
insurgents, 102, 

Delectus Poeseos Medit Zvi, 386. 

Denmark, literary intelligence from, 231. 

Destiny-plays, censure of, 14, 15. 

Dictionaries in general, nature of, 62— 
sources from which they are to be com- 
piled, 62—65 — principles of their 
arrangement, 65. 

Dohna (Count), tutor to Frederick-Wil- 
liam I., his character, 28—effects a re- 
conciliation between him and his father, 
33. 

Duhan (Preceptor to the Crown-Prince of 
Prassia), pensioned by Austria, 54. 


INDEX. 


Du Perron (Anquetil), ludicrous blander 
of, 74. 


E. 


Education, gross errors in parliamentary 
reports on, 208, 209—its effect on the 
tendency to crime, 225—229. 

Egupt, results of recent antiquarian re- 
search in, 305—327. 

Ely (Bishop of ), chancellor and regent 
of England under Richard L,, bistory 
of, 394—396. 

Escosura (Don Patricio de la), El Conde 
Candespina 452. 

Eugene ( Prince), his correspondence with 
Count Seckendor!f, 48, 


F. 


Factory children, parliamentary inquiry 
concerning the state of, 215, 216—re- 
sults derived from the Reports on the 
subject, 217. 

Fate, the, of ancient tragedy, 14. 

Ferdinand (King of Naples), his conduct 
on his restoration, 91, 92. 97—pro- 
mises a constitutional government, 103 
—opens the parliament, 104—leaves 
Naples to meet the allied sovereigns at 
Laybach, 109—his death, 112—his 
character, 113. 

Ferrara, present state of, 274. 

Forster (Dr.), Freidrich- Wilhelm I. Kénig 
von Preussen, 26—character of the work, 
26, 27. 

France, literary intelligence from, 231— 
234. 458—460. 

Frederick I. of Prussia, his coronation, 29 
—death of his queen, 30—employs an 
Italian adventurer to make gold, 3i— 
marries again, 32—his claims on the 
succession to the House of Orange, 33 
—his death, ib. 

Frederick-William I. of Prussia, his early 
life, 28—intention of William IIL. of 
England to get him appointed his suc- 
cessor, 28—his book of accounts, 29— 
his first attachment, ib.—marries the 
Princess of Hanover, 50—makes a 
campaign in Flanders with Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene, 32—misunder- 
standing and reconciliation with his 
father, 33—birth of his son, Frederick 
the Great, ib.—his person and dress, 
$4—his fidelity to the queen, 35—his 
reform of the government, 36—severity 
of his ‘justice, 37—his arbitrary sen- 
tence on M. von Shlubluth, 38—bis 
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domestic economy, 38—anecdotes of 
him, 39—amuses himself with painting, 
40—his smoking club, 41—his court 
fools, 41, 48—his contempt for the 
Academy of Sciences, 42—his hunting 
parties, 44—his plan fur the educution 
of the Crown Prince, 45—his death, ib, 
—his attachment to the head of the 
German empire, 46—his claims on the 
reversion of Juliers and Berg, 48—his 
reform in the administration of the 
finances and domains, 54—prohibits 
the beating of peasants engaged in 
feudal services, 55. 
Frederick I1., his birth, 35—anecdote of 
‘him, 45—his early life, 45—becomes a 
pensioner on Austria, 52—remarks on 
his father’s conduct towards him, 55. 
Friuli, province of, particulars respect- 
ing, 264. 


Cc. 


Galfridi de Monumeta Vita Merlini, 
586. 

Garda, \ake of, described, 260, 261. 

Gurin le Loherain, plot of the romance 
of, 113—126. 

Geoffry of Monmouth, remarks on the 
metrical Latin life of Merlin ascribed 
to him, 405—406. 

German authors, classes of, 1 — distin- 
guishing feature of their character, 7. 
German travellers, general remarks on, 

165. 

Germany, literary intelligence from, 234 
— 236. 

Godfrey, prior of Winchester, epigrams 
by, 587, 388, 

Gorres (G.), his illustration of a mad- 
house scene, 295, 296. 

Githe attacked by Menzel, 16—sub- 
stance of the charges alleged aguinst 
him, 17—examination of those charges, 
18—20—his excellence too highly ex- 
tolled, 23—his correspondence with 
Zelter, 328—347—his correspondence 
with Beltina Brentano, 547—360. 

Gothe’s Briefwechsel mit einem Kinde, 328, 

Grammar, object of the science of, 57. 

Grattan (Mr.), character of his historical 
novels, 410. 

Graunt (Capt.), the founder of statistical 
science, 205, 206. 

Greece, exposition of the policy of Russia 
in regard to, 361—385. 

Greg (Mr.), his Report on the Social Sta- 
tistics of the Netherlands, 209—new 
law of the proportion of births disco- 
vered by him, 2i19—on the relative 


48} 


proportion of crime and education, 298, 
229. 

Gregory VII. (pope), remarks on his 
character, 492. 

Grundtvig (N, F.8.), Norden’s Mytho- 
logi, 437. 

Guerry (M.), strange assertion deduced 
from the moral statistics of France, 
225, 226. 

Guizot (M.), Cours d’Histrire moderne, 
407. 

Gundling (J. P.), account of, 49. 


H. 


Hauvill (Jolin), character of his poetry, 
390, 391. 402, 403. 

Havelok, romance of, 132, 

Histoire de la Civilisation en France, 
407. 

Hofer (Andrew), particulars relative to, 
261. 

Hogarth, character of his designs, 284— 
290—illustrations of them by Lichten- 
berg, 291-303. 

Holland, literary intelligence from, 256, 
237. 467. / 

Horn, romance of, plot of, 133—141— 
comparison of the French with the 
early English romance, 141—compari- 
son of the latter with the Cambridge 
and Harleian manuscript, 141—144— 
analysis of a second English romance 
of Horn, 144—147. 

Huber (V. G.), Skissen aus Spanien, 
450—452. 


I, 


Ignorance, mischievous effects of, 210— 
illustrated by legislative blunders in 
France and England, 211. 

Illyria, particulars concerning, 166, 167. 

Ireland, on the causes of the civil wars 
in, 449—451. 

Italy, literary intelligence from, 237. 468, 
469. 

Italy, deficiencies of modern works on, 
245, 246—splendour of the churches 
in, 249—character of the preachers of, 
249—250, 


J. 


Jacobi, amusing scene with, 354, 355, 

James (Mr.), character of his historical 
novels, 410. 

Jesuits, their influence on European ci- 
vilization, 438, 
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John of Salisbury, a historian of the 
twelfth century, 398. 

Johnson (Dr.), progress of philological 
learning since the appearance of his 
Dictionary, 56—instance of its defec- 
tiveness, 63. 

Joseph of Exeter, remarks on his poems, 


400—402. 
Juliers and Berg, duplicity of Austria in 
‘regard to the reversion of those 
duchies, 48—52. 


K. 


Kent (William), the originator of land- 
scape gardening in England, 152. 


L. 


Lamb (Charles), his estimate of Hogarth, 
284—character of his humour, 290. 
Landscape gardening, not known to the 
Greeks and Romans, 149—151—an 
art of recent invention, 151, 152—in- 
vestigation as to its claim to be called 
a fine art, 152—154—its advantages, 
154—cannot effect much in some si- 
tuations, 155—general rules to be fol- 
lowed in it, 157—on the means of 
producing effect in it, 159—its beau- 
ties heightened by water, 161, 162— 

hints respecting buildings, 162—164. 

Lansdowne (Marquis of), his laudable 
attention to statistical science, 206, 
207. 

Leben und Denkwiirdigkeiten Johann 
Matthias Reichsgrafen von der Schu- 
lenburg, 456. 

Leofric of Tynemouth, anecdote of, 399, 
400. 


Levicographer, the, his labours not duly 
appreciated, 58—difficulty of his task, 
59—63. 

Lichtenberg (G. C.) Ausfithrliche Erkli- 
rung Hogarthischer Kupferstiche, 279 
—account of him, 280—283—his hu- 
mourous writings, 283, 284—his illus- 
trations of Hogarth criticised, 290— 
303. 


Li Romans de Horn, 113. 

Literary Intelligence, from Belgium, 
230. 457, 458; Denmark, 231; 
France, 231—234. 458—460; Ger- 
many, 234—256. 460, 467; Holland, 
236, 237. 467, 468; Hungary, 468; 
Italy, 237. 465, 469; Prussia, 237, 
238. 469, 470; Russia, 239, 240. 470, 
471 ; Sandwich Islands, 471 ; Sweden, 
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240. 471 ; Switzerland, 472; Turkéy, 
240; Oriental Literature, 472, 473. 
Lombardy, system of education in, 253— 
258—excellence of the roads in, 348. 
Los Valles (Baron de), Un Chapitre de 

U Histoire de Charles V.,177—particulars 
respecting him, 199— his efforts in 
‘favour of Don Carlos, 200—plans and 
accomplishes his escape from England 
201—205. 
Louis XIV., remarks on his reign, 434. 
Luther (Martin), character of, 426, 427. 


M. 


Mackenzie (Colonel), his important col- 
lections relative to Southern India, 436, 


437. 

Maghella, director-general of police at 
Naples, particulars concerning, 95. 

Manchester Statistical Society, extract from 
the reports of its committee on thé 
state of education in that town, 227. 

Mankes (General), employed to extirpate 
the Carbonari, 96. 

Mantua, description of, 265, 266. 

Marriages, fecundity of, 218, 219. , 

Maurer (G. L. von), Das Griechische 
Volk, in offentlicher, kirchlicher, und 
privatrechtlicher Beziehung, 361. 

Medical jurisprudence, hints for its assis- 
tance, 222. 

Memory, remarks on quickness and tena- 
city of, 224. 

Menzel (Wolfgang), Die Deutsche Littera- 
tur, and Geschichte der Deutschen, 1— 
his literary character, 3—review of his 
work on German literature, 4—his re- 
marks on the German character, 6. 8, 9. 
—his examination of the present state 
of religion in Germany, 10, 11—his 
hostility to Gothe and to the fatalistic 
dramatists, 13—his censure of destiny- 
tragedies, 14—his character of Gothe, 
16—his eulogy of Schiller, 20—¢5— 
study of his writings recommended, 
25—his animadversions on Nicolai’s 
tour in Italy, 176, 177. 

Milan, appearance of, 248—the cathedral, 
249—the church of St. Ambrose, 250—~ 
the Ambrosian library, 250—252—the 
ose of Brera, 252—eminent persons 
iving or lately deceased at, 253—lite- 
rary works produced there, ib. 

Michael (Francisque), ancient romanees 
preparing by him, 147. 

Millar ( Dr.), his theory respecting histori- 
cal events, 412, 413. 

Mythology of the Greeks, illustrations of, 
439 ; of the North, illustrations of, 442. 
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Modens, present state of, 272, 973. 

Monte Casino, library of, 279. 

Morelli (Lieutenant), one of the leaders 
of the Neapolitan revolution in 1820, 
101, 102—his execution, 112. 

Mortality, statistical facts relative to the 
subject, 220—222. 

Miilner, remarks on his tragedy ‘“ Die 
Schuld,” 13, 14, 

Murat, circumstances of his quarrel with 
Napoleon, 79—his letter to the em- 
peror, 80—his design to make himself 
sovereign of all Italy, 80, 8i—his equi- 
vocal conduct during the campaign of 
1814, 82—his transactions with Pope 
Pius VIL, 82, 83—his operations 
against the French, 84—his double 
dealing ib.—his disastrous campaign 
against Austria in 1815, 85—his des- 
perate attempt on the coast of Calabria, 
86— his execution, 87. 

Murders, ascertained to vary little in 
annual amount, 212, 


N. 


Naples, kingdom of, effects of the French 
occupation on the social state of, 88—91 
—condition of in 1819, 92—discontent 
of the people, 92, 93—introduction of 
the sect of Carbonari, and their opera- 
tions, 94—101— insurrection to obtain 
a constitutional government, 102—the 
constitution granted by the king, 103— 
opening of the parliament, 104—senti- 
ments of foreign powers in regard to 
the revolution, 106—demand of the 
constitution of Spain by the parliament, 
107—an Austrian army is sent into the 
country, 109—rout of the Neapolitan 
force at Rieti, 110—subsequent events 
to the death of Ferdinand IV., 111— 
113. 

Naples, dance of beggar-boys at, 174, 175 
—lazzaroni of, 278. 

Neckham (Alexander), extracts from his 
poems 396 —398. 

Nicolui (Gustav), Italien wie es ist, 165 
—177. 

Novelists historical, beneficial tendency of 
their works, 409—411. 

Nunsiante (General), his treatment of 
Murat, 86—employed against the Nea- 
politan insurgents, 102, 


P. 
Padua, description of, 264, 265. 
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Paris (P.), Li Romans. de Garin le Lehe- 
rain, 113—his opinions respecting the 
age of this romance disputed, 126— 
150, 

Parma, present state of, 271, 272., ° 

Pepe (General), ordered to put down the 
insurgent Carbonari, 102—joins the 
insurgents, 103—defeated by the Aus- 
trians, 110. 

Pepusch (G.), the musician, anecdote of, 
45. 

Pesaro, eminent living natives of, 277, 

Peter the Great, visits Berlin, 33. 

Philological learning, recent progress of, 


56. 

Pius VII. (Pope), his triumphant return 
to Rome in 1814, 85, 84, 

Poliarnya Zvesda, &c., 445. 

Pompeii, appearance of, and remarks on, 
173, 174. 

Possagno, magnificent church founded 
there by Canova, 263. 

Preuss (Dr.), his Life of Frederick II., 
26, 27. 

Prussia, literary intelligence from, 237, 

3 


238. 
Piickler-Muskau (Prince), Andeutungen 
tiber Lundschaftsgiértnerei, 148—165. 


Q. 


Quetelet (M.), Sur l'Homme et le Deve- 
loppement de ses Fucultés, 205—22, 


R. 


Ravenna, present state of, 274, 275. 

Richter (Jean Paul), literary character 
of, 7. 

Rimini, present state of, 276, 

Romances, ancient English, 130, 

Rossellini (Dr.), Monumenti det’ Egitto e 
della Nubia, interpretati ed illustrati, 
303—327. 

Russia, literary intelligence from, 239, 
240. 470, 471—exposition of her policy 
in regard to Greece, 361—385. 

Russian Annuals, notice of, 445—450, 


Ss. 


San Marino, republic of, described, 276. 

Sanscrit leurning, nature of, 59—its im- 
portance as a study, 60—of peculiar 
interest to Englishmen, 61—and to the 
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student of grammar and philology, 62 

. —of the Sanscrit radicals, 66—expla- 
nation of the dhatoo and anubundha, 
67, 68—the Sanscrit now a proscribed 
language in our Indian possessions, 69 
—ill effects of this on public educa- 
tion, 70. 

Savignano, the stream near it believed to 
be the Rubicon, ¢75. 

Schiller, characteristics of his poetry, 20 
—25. + 

Schlegel (A. W.), his squibs against 
Schiller, 16. 

Schlubluth (M. von), convicted of embez- 
zlement, 37—severity of King Frede- 
rick-William I. towards him, 38. 

Scott (Sir Walter), the founder of a new 
school of literature, 409. 

Seckendorf (Baron), his collection of diplo- 
matic papers, 27. 

Seckendorf (Count), ambassador of Aus- 
tria at Berlin, 47—his negociations to 
detach Frederick-William [. from alli- 
ance with England and France, 47, 48 
—his intrigues to render the crown- 
prince dependent on Austria, 52—his 
recommendations as to the persons 
who should be bribed at the Prussian 
court, 53. 

Silvati (Lieutenant), one of the leaders of 
the Neapolitan revolution in 1820, 101 
—his execution, 112. 

Smoking club at the court of Prussia, 41. 

Spain, ancient constitution of, 178—re- 
presentative system, ib. — municipal 
councils, 179—pretensions of the no- 
bles, 179, 180—union of the kingdoms 
of Castile and Arragon under Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, 180—the nobility 
and clergy deprived of their political 
influence by Charles V. 181, 182—de- 
generacy of the nation and elevation of 
the church, 183—accession of the 
Bourbon dynasty, ib.—the law of suc- 
cession altered by Philip V., 184— 
state of Spain under his successors, ib. 
—character of Charles III., 185—in- 
fluence of the French revolution on 
Spain, 186—designs of Buonaparte 
against that country, 187—resignation 
of the royal power, and assembling of 
the general Cortes, 188—misconduct 
of Ferdinand VII. after his restoration, 
188—190—convocation and first meet- 
ing of the general Cortes, 191—193— 
principles of the constitution of Cadiz, 
194, 195—its proposed reform, 196— 
state of the three Basque provinces, 
197, 198. 


INDEX. 


Speckbacher, character of, 357, 358. 

Spontini, character of his music, 341. 

Staél (Madame de), nutice of, 352, 353. 

State Papers on Greek Affairs laid before 
Parliament, 360. 

Stutistics, objects and advantages of the 
science of, 205. 

Suicides, in the department of the Seine, 
213—the propensity to self-murder 
frequently excited by a principle of 
imitation, 213, 214. 

= literary intelligence from, 240. 
471. 


T. 


Tooke (J. Horne), first gave popularity to 
grammatical studies, 59. 

Toreno (Count), notice of his History of 
Spain, 197. 

Treviso, description of, 264. 

Trieste, description of, 167, 168. 

Turkey, literary intelligence from, 240, 


U. 


Ulm (Lewin von), his opinion respecting 
the claim of Prussia to Juliers and 
Berg, 49—52. 


V. 


Valery (M.), Voyages historiques et littés 
raires en Italie, 245—character and 
nature of his work, 246—248. 279. 

Venice, description of, 266—archives of 
the republic, 267—the arsenal, 268— 
the Armenian convent of San Lazzaro, 
269—the Academy of Fine Arts, 270— 
the Murazzi, ib—the state prisons, 
270, 271. 

Verona, description of, 261, 262. 

Vicensa, description of, 262, 265. 

Villetard, secretary of the French em- 
bassy at Venice, account of, 267, 268. 


WwW. 


Waldeus (King), romance of, 131. 

Witlkinson(J.G.), Muteria Hieroglyphica, 
containing the Egyptian Pantheon, 
303. 

Wilson (H. H.), Dictionary in Sanscrit 
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and’ English, 56—nature of ‘the work, lum Stultorum, $8922391—his’ satires 
62—plan followed by him, 68—ex- addressed to the Bishop of Ely, 394. 
tracts from his dedication and preface,  Wolden (Mr.), his prediction respécting 


68, 69—plan of the work upon which Frederick II, of Prussia, 55, 56. 
his was founded, 70, 71—his investi- ; 


gation concerning the vocabulary’ of 

Amera Sinha, 74—his account of other Z. 

native works which he consulted, 74, 

75—specimens of the work,75—77— Zelter (Professor), his’ correspondence 

its general character, 77. ; with Gothe, 328—-347—particulars of 
Wireker (Nigellus), account of his Specu- him, 329—his Singing Academy, 342, 
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